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PREFACE. 



Thb purpose of this book is to present the information in such a form 
as will make it most use^l to the practical engineer engaged in the 
application of pumping machinery in mines and elsewhere, or in circum- 
stances under which large quantities of water have to be dealt with. 

A large number of illustrations are therefore given, which will fully 
exemplify the best methods of procedure to be adopted in the general 
run of cases, and also the modifications required to overcome the special 
difficidties which are occasionally met with. In some of these special 
cases the machinery was designed by myself. A considerable proportion 
of the figures are reduced copies of the working drawings used in the 
execution of various important undertakings. 

The information on 'pit work' is based on actual examples, and is 
put in the form best adapted to the needs of the resident engineer. 

In the chapter on steam engines, the term * efficiency ratio ' has been 
adopted, as it allows of a comparison being made between what is actually 
done and what is theoretically possible, although the absolute thermal 
efficiency represents heat economy. 

Types of machinery are described for the purpose of illustrating 
general principles only, no account being taken of the modifications by 
any particular individual. 

I have to acknowledge the courtesy of the Institutions of GivU and of 
Mechanical Engineers for allowing me to make the extracts which I have 
taken from their Transactions, and my indebtedness to the authors who 
have supplied me with accounts of engine trials, and other information. 

HENRY DAVEY. 

May 1900. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY HISTORY OF PUMPING-ENGINES. 

History. — The elastic property of steam must have been observed in the 
earliest period of man's history, but we have no record of its applica- 
tion for power purposes earlier than 130 years before the Christian era. 
At that time Hero the £lder, a philosopher of Alexandria in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, produced many mechanical contrivances, and among 
them a rotary steam engine, a mere toy, but an engine actuated by the 
reaction of a jet of steam. 

The first person in modem times who applied the power of steam to 
moving mechanism was an Italian mathematician, Giovanni Branca, who 
lived in Rome in the beginning of the seventeenth century. His invention 
consisted in making a jet of steam from a boiler impinge on the vanes of a 
wheel constructed like a water-wheel. In both inventions we have rotary 
motion directly imparted to the mechanism by the reaction of a steam jet. 
These inventions were the forerunners of the steam turbine of to-day. It 
was not, however, by the extension of that principle that the steam engine 
came into existence as a commercially valuable machine. The first 
practical application of the power of steam, as far as we know, was to raise 
water. In very early times small water jets or fountains were produced 
by the elastic force of steam acting on the surface of water in a vessel from 
which a pipe conducted the water to a jet or nozzle. It would appear to 
be an easy step in the invention of the steam engine, from steam pressure 
on the surface of the water, to steam pressing on a piston transmitting the 
pressure to the water ; but all the early attempts in employing steam to 
raise water were on the principle of the modem pulsometer, but w^ere not 
self-acting. 

In 1698 Saver y obtained a patent for raising water by the elasticity of 
steam, and in 1699 he had erected some engines and made a trial of one 
before members of the Royal Society. We take the following illustration 

A 
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and discussion on Savery's engine from Stuart's Hidory of the Steam 
Engine^ published in 1826 : — 

"The first thing," says the ingenious inventor, "is to fix the engine 




Fio. 1. — Savory's Engine. 

(fig. 1) in a good double furnace, so contrived that the flame of your fire 
may circulate round and encompass your two boilers, as you do coppers for 
brewing. Before you make any fire unscrew G and N, being the two small 
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gauge pipes and cocks belonging to the two boilers, and at the holes fill L, 
the great boiler, two-thirds full of water, and D, the small boiler, quite full. 
Then screw in the said pipes again as fast and as tight as possible. Then 
light the fire at 6, and when the water in L boils, the handle of the 
regulator, marked Z, must be thrust from you, as far as it will go, which 
makes all the steam rising in the w^ater in L pass w^ith irresistible force 
through into P, pushing out all the air before it, through the clack r, 
making a noise as it goes ; and when all is gone out, the bottom of the 
vessel P will be very hot. Then pull the handle of the regulator to you, 
by which means you stop 0, and force your steam through o into "Pp^ 
imtil that vessel has discharged its air through the clack B up the force- 
pipe S. In the meantime, by the steam's condensing in the vessel P, 
vacuum or emptiness is created, so that the water must and will necessarily 
rise up through the sucking-pipe T, lifting up the clack M, and filling the 
vessel P. 

'*In the meantime, the vessel Pj> being emptied of its air, turn the 
handle* of the regulator from you again, and the force is upon the surface 
of the water in P, which surface being only heated by the steam, it does 
not condense it, but the steam gravitates or presses with an elastic quality 
like air, still increasing its elasticity or spring till it counterpoises, or 
rather exceeds, the weight of the water ascending in S, the forcing pipe, 
out of which the water in it will be immediately discharged, when once 
gotten to the top, which takes up some time to recover that power ; which 
having once got, and being in work, it is easy for anyone that never saw 
the engine, after half an hour's experience, to keep a constant stream 
running out the full bore of the pipe. On the outside of the vessel you 
may see how the water goes as well as if the vessel were transparent ; for 
as far as the steam continues within the vessel, so far is the vessel dry 
without, and so very hot as scarce to endure the least touch of the hand. 
But as far as the watei: is, the said vessel will be cold and wet where any 
water has fallen on it, which cold and moisture vanishes as fast as the 
steam in its descent takes the place of the water ; but if you force all the 
water out, the steam, or a small part thereof, going through B will rattle 
the clack, so as to give sufficient notice to pull the handle of the regulator 
to you, which, at the same time, begins to force out the water from P j?, 
without the least alteration of the stream ; only sometimes the stream of 
water will be somewhat stronger than before, if you pull the handle of the 
regulator before any considerable quantity of steam be gone up the clack 
B : but it is much better to let none of the steam go off (for that is but 
losing so much strength, and is easily prevented by pulling the regulator 
some little time before the vessel forcing is quite emptied). This being 
done, immediately turn the cock or pipe Y of the cistern X on P, so that 
the water proceeding from X through Y (which is never open but when 
turned on P, or P ;>, but when between them is tight and stanch), I say, 
the water falling on P causes, by its coolness, the steam (which had such great 
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force just before, from its elastic power) to condense, and become a vacuum 
or empty space, so that the vessel P is, by the external air, or what is 
vulgarly called suction, completely refilled while P i? is emptying. Which 
being done, you push the handle of the regulator from you, and throw the 
force on P, pulling the condensing pipe over P py causing the steam in that 
vessel to condense, so that it fills while the other empties ; the labour of 
turning these two parts of the engine — viz., the regulator and water-cock 
— ^nd tending the fire being no more than what a boy's strength can perform 
for a day together, and is as easily learned as their driving of a horse in 
a tub-gin; yet, after all, I would have men, and those, too, the most 
apprehensive, employed in working the engine, supposing them more 

careful than boys." 

" In case it should be objected that the boiler must in some certain time 
be emptied, so as the work of the engine must stop to replenish the boiler, 
or endanger the burning out or melting the bottom of the boiler : to obviate 
this, when it is thought fit by the person tending the engine to replenish the 
great boiler, which requires an hour and a half or two hours' time to the sink- 
ing of one foot of water, then, I say, by turning the cock E of the small 
boiler D, you cut off* all communication between the great force-pipe S and 
the small boiler D ; by which means D grows immediately hot, by throwing 
a little fire into B, and the water of which boils, and in a very little time it 
gains more strength than the great boiler, for the force of the great boiler 
being perpetually spending and going out, and the other winding up, or in- 
creasing, it is not long before the force in D exceeds that in L ; so that the 
water in D, being depressed by its own steam or vapour, must necessarily 
rise through the pipe H, opening the clack I, and so go through the pipe K 
into L, running till the surface of the water in D is equal to the bottom of 
the pipe H. Then, steam and water going together, will, by a noise in the 
clack I, give sufficient assurance that D has discharged and emptied itself 
into L, to within eight inches of the bottom ; and masmuch as from the 
top of D to the bottom of its pipe H is contained about as much water as 
will replenish L one foot. Then you open the cock E, and refill D imme- 
diately, so that here is a constant motion, without fear or danger of dis- 
order or decay. If you would at any time know if the great boiler be 
more than half exhausted, turn the small cock N, whose pipe will deliver 
water, if the water be above the level of its bottom, which is half way 
down the boiler ; if not it will deliver steam. So, likewise, it will show 
you if you have more or less than eight inches of water in D, by which 
means nothing but a stupid and wilful neglect, or mischievous design, 
carried on for some hours, can any ways hurt the engine. And if a master 
is suspicious of the design of a servant to do mischief, it is easily discovered 
by these gauge pipes ; for if he come when the engine is at work, and find 
the surface of the water in L below the bottom of the gauge-pipe N, or 
the water in D below the bottom of G, such a servant deserves correction ; 
though, three hours after that, the working on would not damage or 
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exhaust the boilers. So that, in a word, the clacks being, in all water- 
works, always found the better the longer they are used; and all the 
znoving parts in our engine being of like nature, the furnace being made 
of Stourbridge, or Windsor brick, or fire stone. I do not see it possible 
for the engine to decay in many years ; for the clacks, boxes and mitre 
pipes, regulator, and cocks are all of brass, and the vessels made of the 
best hammered copper, of sufficient thickness to sustain the force of the 
working of the engine. In shorty the engine is so naturally adapted to 
perform what is required, that even those of the most ordinary and 
meanest capacity may work it for some years without its receiving any 
injury, if not hired or employed by some base person on purpose to 
destroy it." 

This engine Savery applied for raising water for palaces, gentlemen's 
seats, draining fens, and supplying houses with water in general, and 
pumping water from ships; and he erected many of them in different 
parts of England. The power of his engine he limited only by the 
strength of the pipes and vessels ; " for," he says, " I will raise you water 
500 or 1000 feet high, could you find us a way to procure strength enough 
for such an immense weight as a pillar of water that height; but my 
engine at 60, 70, or 80 feet raises a full bore of water with much ease." 
And comparing this performance of his machine with that by manual 
labour, he continues : ** I have known, in Cornwall, a work with three lifts 
of about 18 feet each, lift and carry a Sj^inch bore, that costs forty-two 
shillings a day (reckoning twenty-four hours a day) for labour, besides 
the wear and tear of engines, each pump having four men working eight 
hours, at fourteenpence a man, and the men obliged to rest at least a 
third part of that time. I dare undertake that the engine shall raise 
you as much water for eightpence as will cost you a shilling to raise the 
like with your old engines, in coal pits, which is thirty-three pounds six 
shillings and eight-pence saved out of every hundred pounds; a brave 
estate gained in one year out of such great works ! where £3000, X6000, 
or it may be J&8000 per annum is expended for clearing their mines of 
water only, besides the charge and repair of engines, gins, horses, etc." 

In 1705 we find Savery associated with Newcomen and Gawley in a 
patent for condensing the steam introduced under a piston and producing 
a reciprocating motion by attaching it to a lever. Here was a combination 
of Savory's method of forming a vacuum with Newcomen's piston and 
attachment for producing a reciprocating motion for the purpose of working 
pumps. 

The first Newcomen Engine (fig. 2) consisted of an open-topped cylinder, 
the piston of which was attached by means of a chain to a quadrant end 
of a reciprocating beam, the opposite end of the beam being attached in a 
similar manner to the rod of the pump ; the bottom of the steam cylinder 
had a pipe leading to the boiler, in which was placed a stop-cock ; there 
was also a drain pipe from the bottom of the cylinder to drain away the 
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Mrater formed by the condensed steam; the cylinder itself was wholly 
enclosed in another cylinder of larger diameter, the annular space being 
filled with water for the purpose of condensing the steam. The engine 
was actuated in the following manner: — Steam was first admitted into 
the cylinder until it was filled with steam, then the communication with 
the boiler was shut oif, until the cold water surrounding the cylinder had 
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Fig. 2. — Newcomen's Engine. 

condensed the steam, thus forming a vacuum ; the atmospheric pressure 
on the top of the piston then caused its descent, and the operation was 
repeated. A layer of water was kept on the top of the piston for the 
purpose of making it air-tight. The motion of the engine was a very 
slow one, especially as regaixls the indoor or pumping stroke, because of 
the time required to condense the steam in the cylinder by the transmission 
of heat through the metal of the cylinder. 

It accidentally happened, however, in the working of one of Newcomen's 
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engiues, that a defect in the piston allowed the water above it to pass 
in the form of a jet into the cylinder. This caused the condensa- 
tion to become much more rapid, and the engine made a quicker 
stroke in consequence. This accident led to the abandonment of 
condensing by means of cooling the outside of the cylinder and to 
injection of water into the cylinder being adopted (fig 3); a fiirther 
improvement was effected in working the injection cock automatically 
by means of a buoy enclosed in a pipe attached to the cylinder. Even 
with this imperfect mechanism the engines were able to make from six 
to eight strokes per minute, and it is said that a boy named Humphrey 
Potter, who attended an engine, added a catch or scoggan, which in- 
creased the speed of the engine to fifteen or sixteen strokes per minute. 
We have no record what the contrivance was. The buoy which was 
employed to make the opening and closing of the injection valve self-acting 
might also have been made to lift a 
weight held by a catch and released by 
the motion of the beam, for the pur- 
pose of working the steam cock, and it 
is very possible that the word * buoy ' 
has been confounded with the word 




Fio. 3. — Newcomen's Engine with 
injection in the Cylinder. 



*boy.' It is hardly likely that boys ^ 
were entrusted with the working of ^ 
engines requiring so much attention 
and adjustment. 

The buoy employed to make the 
engine-cock self-acting was the be- 
ginning of the complete automatic 
action of the engine itself, and in- 
volved a principle which is embodied 
in all the automatic valve gears of non-rotative engines which have since 
been produced. 

. The first complete automatic engine of which we have any record is 
that by M. Francois, Professor of Philosophy at Lausanne, who proposed 
to work a pumping-engine on Savery's plan, giving motion to the stop- 
cocks by means of a tumbling water bucket turning on a pivot. The 
bucket was filled by a constant stream from a pipe, and when full toppled 
over, giving motion to the stop-cock, and becoming empty, a counter 
weight brought it back to its original position. 

We do not know that Savery's engines were ever made automatic in 
this or any other way, but the Newcomen engine was made completely 
automatic by the valve gear designed by Mr Henry Beighton, an engineer 
ol Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1 7 18. The leading feature in this gear was that 
of a tumbling weight which was raised during the stroke of the engine, so 
as to tumble over when the engine had completed its stroke, thereby opening 
the cocks or valves for the commencement of the return stroke ; the weight 
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tumbling in the one direction opened and cloaed the valves for one stroke, 
and tumbling in the other direction opened and closed the valves for the 
return stroke. 

The Newcomen engine had now been brought to a state of perfection, 
in which it remained, except as regards improvements in workmanship, up 
to the time when Watt made his great invention of the separate condenser. 
Watt's attention was first directed to the subject of the steam engine by 
Dr Robinson, then a student in the University of Glasgow, in 1759. In 
1761 or 1762 he made some experiments with a small model of a steam 
cylinder, but the attention necessary to his business — that of a mathematical 
instrument maker — prevented his pursuing the subject any farther at that 
time. In the winter of 1763 and 1764, having occasion to repair a model 
of Newcomen's engine belonging to the Natural Philosophy Class of the 
Glasgow University, his mind was again directed to the subject. When 
the model was set to work, he was surprised to find the great amount of 
steam condensed with a moderate quantity of injection water. By sub- 
sequent experiments Watt ascertained that steam was 1800 times rarer 
than water. In another experiment, being astonished at the quantity of 
water required for injection and the great heat that it acquired from the 
small quantity of water in the form of steam, which had been used in 
filling the cylinder, and not understanding the reason of it, '^ I mentioned 
it)" he says, "to my friend Dr Black, who then explained to me his 
doctrine of latent heat, which he had taught some time before this period, 
but having myself been occupied with pursuits of business, if I had heard 
of it) I had not attended to it, when I thus stumbled upon one of the 
material facts upon which this beautiful theory is founded." Dr Ure 
gives the conversation which he had with Watt on this subject, in which 
Watt describes the simple but decisive experiments by which he discovered 
the latent heat of steam. His means and leisure not then permitting an 
expensive or complex apparatus, he used apothecaries' phials ; with these 
he ascertained two more facts — first, that a cubic inch of water would form 
about 1 cubic foot of ordinary steam, or about 1728 cubic inches; and 
that the condensation of that quantity of steam, would heat 6 cubic inches 
of water from the atmospheric temperature to the boiling point. He 
also saw that six times the difference in temperature, or fully 800 degrees 
of heat, had been employed in giving elasticity to steam, and which must 
be all subtracted before a complete vacuum could be obtained under the 
piston of a steam engine. On reflecting further, it appeared to him that 
a cylinder should always be kept as hot as the steam that entered it. 

It occurred to Watt in 1765 that for the purpose of avoiding the cool- 
ing of the steam cylinder, the condensation should be effected in a separate 
vessel, and in 1769 we find that he took out a patent for his invention of 
the condenser, and the use of oil and tallow for lubricating the piston. 

It next occurred to Watt that the mouth of the cylinder being open, 
the air which entered above the piston would cool the cylinder. He 
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therefore provided the top of the cylinder with a cover, and on the com- 
pletion of the steam stroke, communication was opened between the space 
above the piston to that below it, thus placing the piston in equilibrium. 
The piston was then raised to the top of the cylinder by the weight of 
the pump rods. Communication between the top and the bottom of the 
cylinder was then closed, and whilst steam was being admitted to the top 
of the piston for the next stroke, the steam below it was admitted into 
the separate condensing vessel. Watt made a small model of this engine, 
in which the condenser was simply a tin tube with water on the outside 
forming a surface condenser; an air pump was added to keep the 
condenser evacuated. 

Watt, however, found that the condensation arising from the cooling 
of the outside of the condenser would not be rapid enough unless the 
surface of the condenser was made very large ; he therefore resorted to 
the method of injecting water into the condenser, as water had been 
injected into the Newcomen engine. The Watt engine was now complete. 

In the year 1775 Watt entered into partnership with Matthew Boulton, 
of Birmingham, and soon after Boulton & Watt commenced the manufac- 
ture of Watt's engines, and some were erected in the coal mines of Stafford- 
shire and Warwickshire and other places, but it was in Cornwall that 
Watt found the great field for the development of his invention. Coal was 
there very expensive, having to be brought from South Wales, and the 
mines were becoming deep and exceedingly costly to drain. The pro- 
prietors of the mines were, however, unwilling to be at the expense of 
taking out the old atmospheric engines, and of replacing them with Watt's 
improved engine ; to meet that objection Messrs Boulton & Watt erected 
many engines at their own expense, taking as payment one-third the saving 
effected in coal, and it is said that in one mine at Chacewater three of 
Watt's engines were erected, and the proprietors of the mine engaged to 
pay £800 per annum for each engine as a compromise for the third part of 
the saving made in coals. 

The expansive power of steam was imderstood by Watt in 1769, and 
was afterwards particularly described in his patent specification of 1782. 
Watt had a very clear idea of the economy to be effected by expansive 
working ; in his patent specification he gives the following statement : — 

When the cylinder is quite fall, its performanoe will he as 1*0 
When i full, its performance is increased as . 1 '7 

2-1 
2-4 
2-6 
2-8 
8 
3-2 

upon the supposition that steam contracts and expands by variation of 
pressure in the same ratio that air would do. 
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At that time the Watt engines were all employed in working bucket or 
lift pumps, and it was not until a much later date that the plunger pump 
was introduced. As long as bucket pumps only were used the extent to 
which expansive working could be carried was very limited, for reasons we 
have fully gone into in a subsequent chapter dealing with the principles 
of (Ornish and other direct acting engines. 

Cornwall formed the great nursery of the pumping-engine. In the 
early part of the last century many of the mines which were drained by 
means of water-wheels had reached such a depth that the power available 
was not sufficient, and the mines were in consequence on the point of being 
abandoned. 

Savery failed in his attempts to introduce his engines into Cornwall, 
but it is said that a Savery engine was for many years employed at Kier's 
Manufactory, St Pancras, London. It was employed in raising water to 
turn a water-wheel 18 ft. in diameter, which wheel was applied to the 
purpose of giving motion to lathes, etc. It was stated to consume six 
biishels of good coals during twelve hours' work, and to make ten strokes 
per minute, lifting 7 cubic ft. of water per stroke through a vertical 
height of 20 ft. This in round numbers is at the rate of 70 cubic 

feet per minute, or ^«^L- - = 2*6 H.P. 
^ ' 33,000 

42 
The consumption of coal per horse power per hour was then htj: =16*1 

lbs., and the dynamic duty on 84 lbs. of coal about 10,296,000. This must, 
however, be regarded as an incorrect statement of the actual duty. In 1774 
Mr Rigby put up two of Savery's engines at Manchester to work water- 
wheels, which engines operated by means of suction. The duty was found 
to be five and a quarter millions with one, and five and a half millions with 
the other, for a consumption of one bushel of coal or 84 lbs. 

About the year 1767 John Smeaton devoted himself to improving the 
condition of the atmospheric engine, and with very marked success. 
Smeaton had in his nature so admirably combined the virtues of untiring 
skill and enterprise, together with a comprehensive scientific knowledge, 
and a keen perception of the wants of the age, that any subject which he 
took in hand had thereby its guarantee of success. Smeaton cannot be 
remembered for any one invention, but his improvements in the various 
details of the engine completely metamorphosed it, and he succeeded in 
increasing the duty thereby nearly 50 per cent. 

In 1775 Smeaton erected at Chace water Mine, in Cornwall, an atmos- 
pheric engine with all his improvements ; this was the largest atmospheric 
engine probably ever put up. The cylinder was 72 in. diameter, and the 
stroke of the piston 9j^ ft. ; the water load was equal to 7f lbs. per square 
inch of the piston, and the lift was 306 ft. "It had, when originally 
erected, one boiler, 15 ft. diameter, placed immediately under the cylinder, 
and an extra one, constructed to collect and make use of the waste heat 
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from the furnaces upon the works. This latter, however, being found a 
failure, it was removed after a very short use, and two new boilers of the 
same construction and dimensions as the centre one were added, being 
fixed in low buildings on each side of the engine-house. These were 
found successful in furnishing the engine with steam." ^ 

This engine was erected to supply the place of two atmospheric engines 
which had previously been worked on the same mine — one with a 64-in. 
cylinder, and the other with a 62'in. cylinder, each having a stroke of 
6 ft. Mr Smeaton reported the duty of the new engine to be greater 
than that of the old ones in the proportion of 7 to 4. 

In 1769 Smeaton tabulated the duty of fifteen atmospheric engines 
at work in Newcastle, giving the mean duty of 5*59 millions per one 
bushel of coal. Soon after, he obtained from a new engine a duty of 
9'45 millions. He ultimately raised the duty of the atmospheric engine 
from 7 to 10 millions. He arranged his pit- work much in the same way 

 

/IB it is done now as regards the disposition of the various lifts. The 
piunps were of the bucket type, with butterfly and clack pump valves. 
In his direction for the Chacewater engine, he says: "The durability 
of the leather of the bucket depends greatly on the proper proportions 
and construction of the bucket hoops. The bucket hoops on the outside 
should be a cylinder, that is, the same diameter above and below ; their 
taper inside must, therefore, be formed by the different thickness of the 
metal; their external diameter should not be more than one quarter of 
an inch less than their respective working barrels ; the hoops to be made 
as broad as can be allowed." 

Butterfly valves, with two semicircular flaps opening back to back on 
a joint or hinge, fixed across the middle of the bucket or clack, were used 
for all the common sizes. For pumps from 18 in. to 20 in. in diameter it 
was usual to divide the valves into four flaps. 

The first engine erected by Watt in Cornwall was one with a cylinder 
30 in. in diameter, fixed at Creegbraws, near Chacewater, very soon after 
Smeaton's engine at Chacewater, probably about 1776. It worked there 
a few months, and was then removed to Wheal Busy, where it remained 
in action for some time afterwards. 

In 1777 the patentees erected three more engines — namely, at Ting- 
tang, Owan-vean, and Tregurtha Downs. These were of larger 
dimensions ; two of them had cylinders 63 in. in diameter, and were 
capable of working with a load of 11 lbs. or 12 lbs. on the square inch 
of the piston. The first-named of these three, that at Ting-tang, was put 
tip with the concurrence of one of the Homblowers, who was engineer to 
the mine at the time. In Watt's first engines — and in this among the 
number — ^the air-pmnp and condenser were exhausted previously to start- 
ing) hy means of a small pump worked by hand, and on the first trial 
the engine suddenly started and killed the man who was working the 

^ Pole on Tfie Comisk Engine. 
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pump. Watt, who was present at the time, afterwards added the arrange- 
ment of blowing through, in order to produce the vacuum at starting by 
condensation. 

The success of these trials induced the rapid adoption of the improved 
engine, and rendered Cornwall the richest field of profit to the patentees ; 
for in about twelve years the whole of the atmospheric engines in the 
district had been replaced by patent ones, whose dimensions varied from 
24 in. to 66 in. cylinders, and many of them were double-acting. The 
extension of the mining operations kept up a constant demand upon the 
manufacturers of the engines, either for new machines, or for the enlarge- 
ment of old ones, which lasted imtil the year 1800, when the monopoly 
expired, and the connection of Messrs Boulton & Watt with the county 
entirely ceased. 

From the date of Watt's patent for expansive working — namely 1782 — 
to the present time, the development of the pumping-engine has been, in 
the advances made in the application of the principle of expansive working 
under mechanical conditions, best suited to the nature of the work to be 
done. Watt proposed to work with increased expansion by using 
mechanical devices, by means of which the resistance of the pump was 
gradually lessened from the beginning to the end of the stroke of the 
engine, but he appears not to have carried his idea into practice. He, 
however, employed expansive working, as far as it was practicable with the 
system of bucket pumps then in use. 

About the year 1738 Newcomen introduced into Cornwall an engineer 
and manufacturer of steam engines, one Jonathan Homhlower^ who soon 
became one of the principal manufacturers of steam engines in that county. 
Young Jonathan, a son of the above-named Homblower, after serving an 
apprenticeship with a pewterer and plumber at Peuryn, turned his attention 
to engineering, and soon became one of the principal engineers of the 
Cornish mines, which occupation he held till his death in 1812. He was 
much esteemed by all who knew him, and displayed great talent as an 
engineer. In 1776 Hornblower turned his attention to the carrying out 
of the principle of expansion which he had previously conceived, and he 
made a large working model with cylinders 11 in. and 14 in. in diameter. 
He patented the invention in 1781, or about one year before the date of 
Watt's patent. 

The mode of carrying out the expansive principle invented by Hom- 
blower is identical with that now commonly known, incorrectly, as Woolf s 
invention, and consists in what is called the double cylinder expansive 
engine. The steam is first admitted into a small cylinder, and after doing 
its work there, without expansion, is allowed to escape into a much larger 
cylinder, where it becomes expanded. It is difficult to imagine that 
Hornblower could have worked out the details of the double-cylinder 
engine without assuming that the theoretical value of expansion would be 
the same whether one or two cylinders be used ; and it is probable that he 
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saw the mode of working expansively in a single cylinder, but imagined 
that practical difficulties were in the way of its being carried to any great 
extent without the use of the second cylinder. Watt's patent was subse- 
quent to Homblower's, so that Homblower could not have introduced the 
second cylinder to evade Watt's claim. 

Homblower's engine is illustrated in fig. 4. 

In 1800 Boulton & Watt's patent expired, and their connection with 
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Fio. 4. — Homblower^s Compoand Comish Engine. 



the mines in Cornwall ceased. The progress made up to that time is given 

in the following summary : — 

1769. — Smeatou computed the effect of fifteen atmospheric engines working 
at Newcastle, and according to the data he furnished, the average 
duty was 5,590,000. 

iVbfe.— The best was 7,440,000 : the worst was 3,220,000. 

1772. — Smeaton began his alterations in the steam engines, and succeeded 
in performing 9,450,000. 

1776. — ^Watt stated in a letter to Smeaton that his engine at Soho raised 
between 20,000 and 30,000 cubic feet of water 90 feet high with 
120 lbs. of coal, which would be equal to 21,600,000. This was 
more, however, than Boulton fs, Watt would engage to perform^ 
as, in a letter written by Boulton to the Carron Company in 
this year, which contained proposals for erecting an engine, he 
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stated the performance as equal to about 19,000,000. Smeaton, 
about this time, after many experiments, laid it down as a rule 
that Watt's engines would do double as much as his own, which, 
as we see above, was 9*45 millions, consequently 18,900,000. 

1778-1779.— Watt having stated that his engines should do 23,400,000, 
Smeaton made trial of two — one on the Birmingham Canal and 
one at Hull Waterworks, and found the duty of one equal to 
18,000,000, and of the other 18,500,000. 

1778. — Boulton & Watt erected an engine at Hawkesbury Colliery, near 
Coventry — cylinder, 58 ins. in diameter; stroke, 8 feet; load, 
26,064 lbs.— which was found to do nearly 19,000,000. 

1779-1788. — Watt introduced the improvement of working steam ex- 
pansively, and he calculated that engines which would previously 
do 19,000,000 to 20,000,000 would thus perform 26,600,000; 
but we do not find any record of this duty having been attained 
in practice. 

1785. — Boulton & Watt had engines in Cornwall working expansively, 
as at Wheal Gous and at Wheal Chance, in Camborne, but in 
these the steam was not raised higher than before, and the piston 
made a considerable part of the stroke, therefore, before the 
steam valve was closed. 

1798. — As a consequence of a suit respecting their patent^ which was 
carried on by Boulton & Watt and others, an account of the 
duty of all the engines in Cornwall was taken by Davies Gilbert 
and Captain Jenkins of Treworgie, and they found the average 
to be about 17,000,000. 

An engine at Herland was found to be the best in the county, 
and was doing 27,000,000 duty, but, being so much above the 
average, some error was apprehended. This engine was probably 
the best then ever erected, and attracted, therefore, the particular 
attention of Boulton & Watt, who, on a visit to Cornwall, went 
to see it, and had by many experiments tried to ascertain its 
duty. It was under the care of Murdock. Captain John Davey, 
the manager of the mine, used to state that it usually did a duty 
of 20,000,000, and that Watt, at the time he inspected it, pro- 
nounced it perfect, and no further improvements could be 
expected. 

1800. — About this time Boulton & Watt's patent expired, other persons 

began to construct engines, and Murdock left Cornwall, where 

he had been superintending most of the engines at the mines 

for sixteen years. The duty of the best engines was then stated 

to be 20,000,000. 

Having thus brought the history of the Cornish pumping-eugine up to 

the date 1800, we will briefly review the events of the subsequent period, 

which, although coming last, are not the least important. Watt left the 
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engines of Cornwall doing a duty of not over twenty millions, but within 
forty years after the Cornish engineers raised the duty more than threefold. 

From Lean's Historical State?nent we have the following particulars 
of the period between 1801 and 1811 : — 

''About the year 1801 Captain Joel Z/ean (who, besides being an 
experienced miner, was a good practical engineer) was appointed principal 
manager of Crenver and Oatfield Mine in the parish of Crowan, one of the 
deepest and most extensive mines then at work in the county. He found 
the engines and pit-work in a very bad condition. The mines were about 
170 fathoms deep from the siirface and 140 fathoms below the adit; and 
the water was dndned by three steam engines — viz., a 63 in. cylinder 
double, on Bull's mode of construction, having the cylinder over the 
shaft and the piston rod working through the bottom, and 60 in. and 36 
in. cylinder single engines on Boulton & Watt's plan. The consumption 
of coals by these engines was enormous, and the average duty was ten 
millions; Bull's engine, 63 in. double, consumed fourteen chaldrons of 
coal in one day. The pit-work, too, which consisted of leathern buckets 
with two or three pistons, such as were at that time in general use for 
plungers, was in a very bad state ; and it may be safely asserted that the 
engines were idle at least one-third of the time, for the purpose of repairing 
the pit-work and changing the buckets. 

" After he had assumed the management, Captain Lean's attention was 
immediately directed to the pit-work, and here he first introduced (what 
is now so generally used, and with so great advantage) the plunger pole, 
instead of the common box and piston, wherever he found it practicable. 
Equally bold and successful was the change which he made in the engines. 
The two smaller (which were erected in the same house and connected 
with the same rods) he threw aside, and put in their stead a 70 in. cylinder 
— the first of the size ever erected in the country — in which he adopted 
the expansive mode of working, at that time so little thought of and very 
partially practised. These improvements saved the mine. At that time 
they were burthened with a debt of many thousand pounds, which was 
continually augmenting ; but as they consumed less than half the previous 
quantity of coal, and at the same time kept the mine effectually drained, 
so that the miners could work without hindrance, they not only discharged 
the debt, but obtained considerable profit." 

We have been thus particular respecting what Captain Lean did at 
Crenver and Oatfield, because of the important consequences which 
resulted from the improvements introduced by him into the engines and 
pit-work of those mines. For being sensible that the defects which he 
had removed with so much advantage were not confined to the engines 
under his care, and convinced that it would be attended with much good, 
if the public generally, and more especially those who were adventurers 
in mines, had the means of comparing the different engines with each 
other, he endeavoured to bring some others of the principal managers into 
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his views, and to awaken them to the necessity of registering and publish- 
ing the duty performed. It was, however, not until after many years 
that his wishes were accomplished. 

The two governing facts which led to the great advance in duty waa— 
first, the introduction of the plunger pump in place of the bucket, an 
alteration which gave quite a new character to the pit-work and thereby 
made increased expansion possible; second, the publishing of Lean*B 
Monthly Ihdy Records, which held out an inducement to engineers to 
rival each other in the duty which they obtained from their engines, a 
matter which was of vital importance to the mine owners. The result 
of the rivalry was that the best engines were brought to such a high state 
of perfection that the efficiency ratio was as great as that of the best 
engines of to-day — that is to say, the Cornish engine made as good use of 
its opportunities as the triple-expansion engine does ; but the opportunities 
of the Cornish engine were limited by steam pressure of 45 lbs., whereas 
the triple engine is now worked with pressures as high as 150 lbs. It 
was fully recognised that the economy of the engine depended largely on 
not wasting heat in radiation, or, in other ways, having dry steam, ex- 
panding the steam down to an absolute pressure of about 5 to 6 lbs. per 
square inch, and securing a good vacuum. The pressure of steam avail- 
able was only from 20 to 30 lbs. per square inch, and although some 
engines were working with a boiler pressure of 40 lbs., that was the 
limit of pressure at which the full expansive power of the steam could 
be utilised in the single cylinder Cornish engine. 

The idea of compounding the Cornish engine, originated by Homblower, 
was taken up, and many compound engines were erected by Trevithick, 
Gribble, Sims, Woolf, and others, and although some of the engines did a 
good duty, no better results were obtained than with the best single 
cylinder engines; some of the compound engines were not properly 
designed for the best effect, but as long as the boiler pressure remained 
low, the compound engine had no raison d'itre. 

In 1824 Woolf erected a compound engine at Wheal Alfred Mine^ 
intended to be worked with cast-iron boilers at 100 lbs. pressure, but 
owing to the failure of boilers the engine was removed. 

It must be observed that the method of *duty reporting* adopted 
in Cornwall applied to the engine and boiler as a whole ; there was no 
indication of how far the results were influenced by a good or a bad boiler, 
or good or bad coal, nor were the observations which formed the basis of 
the reports taken with sufficient accuracy for strictly scientific purposes. 
There was the error of uncertainty of length of stroke, and the load 
of the engine was calculated from the size and length of the lifts. As long 
as the lifts were vertical no error could arise in that respect, but frequently 
the lifts were inclined, so that the length of the lift did not represent the 
height of water. It was, however, considered by the Cornish engineers 
that the extra friction of the inclined rods made up for the deficiency in 
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height of water. As regards the coal used, it was probably fairly uniform 
in quality, as it was all South Wales coaL The efficiency of the boilers 
was also fairly uniform after the introduction of the Trevithick Cornish 
boiler, which took place about the year 1813. 

Notwithstanding the defects in the system of 'Reporting,' the reports 
were of commercial value to the proprietors of the mines, and were useful 
to others as indicators of engineering progress, but if we had no better 
record of the thermal efficiency of the Cornish engine than that given in 
the reports, we could form no proper judgment in the matter ; the Cornish 
engine has, however, had an extended application beyond the Cornish 
mines, and has been subject to rational and complete tests in the same 
manner as other engines. 

The progress of events after Watt left Cornwall up to 1834 is given 
in the following summary : — 

1810. — Woolf returned to Cornwall and introduced his engine working 
high-pressure steam in a small cylinder, and expanding into a 
larger one ; Captain Richard Trevithick also invented the simple 
high-pressure engine working without condensation. No im- 
mediate improvement in the duty seems, however, to have 
followed. 
1811. — The first monthly report appeared of the duty of three engines at 
work at Wheal Alfred Mine, where Captain J. Davey was engineer. 
The great improvements indicated by the rapid increase of duty in the 
period to which we shall now refer have resulted mainly from the use 
of high-pressure steam worked expansively, and the introduction of 
Trevithick's Cornish boiler. 

1813. — The first year in which the duty papers appeared in their present 
form; the number of engines reported was 24, of which the 
average duty was 19,456,000.. In the early part of the year 
the best duty was about 26 millions, by Captain Trevithick at 
Wheal Prosper, Captain John Davey at Wheal Alfred, and 
Messrs Jeffery & Gribble at Stray Park. Towards the close of 
the year Davey first attained 27 millions, and Jeffery & Gribble 
reached 28 millions.* 
1814. — Number of engines reported, 29; average duty, 20,534,232. 
During this year Jeffery & Gribble's engine at Stray Park 
performed the best duty, having reached 35 millions ; for twelve 
months the average was 32 millions. Woolfs engine at Wheal 
Abraham, first reported in October of this year, performed 34 
millions. 
1815. — Number of engines reported, 35; average duty, 20,526,110. 
Woolf 's engine at Wheal Abraham attained a duty of 52*3 millions. 
1816. — Number of engines reported, 32; average duty, 22,907,110. In 

* The duty was calcalated per bushel of 9i lbs. of coal up to July 1856 ; after that 
date the cwt. was substituted for the bushel 
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this year an engine at Dolcoath, by Messrs Jeffery & Gribble, 
did a duty of 40 millions, which is the first record of such a 
duty done by a single-cylinder engine. In May of this year 
Woolfs engine at Wheal Abraham did a d\ity of nearly 57 
million . 
1817. — Number of engines reported, 31 ; average duty, 26,500,259. The 
general improvement was now beginning to be apparent, as may 
be observed from the average of this and the preceding year. 
JefFery & Gribble continued to take the lead, and their engine 
at Dolcoath in some months reached 44 millions. Woolfs engine 
occasionally surpassed this, reaching to 51 and 52 millions, but 
after this year it did not exceed the average of the best single 



1818. — Number of engines reported, 32 ; average duty, 25,433,783. No 
improvement in this year, and the general rate of duty rather 
fell off. 

1819. — Number of engines reported, 37 ; average duty, 26,252,620. 

1820. — Number of engines reported, 37 ; average duty, 28,736,398. 
Among these were the engines lately erected at the Consoli- 
dated Mines, by Woolf, having cylinders of 90 in. diameter, and a 
stroke of 10 ft., the most powerful that had been constructed. 



average duty, 28,223,382. 

28,887,216. 

28,156,162. 
28,326,140. 






1821. — Number of engines reported, 39 

1822. — „ „ „ 45 

1823.— „ „ „ 45 

1824.— „ „ „ 45 

The best duty seems to have been done by Sims' engine. 

1825. — Number of engines reported, 50; average duty, 32,000,741. 
General improvement was now observable. Sims' engine at 
Polgooth reached nearly 54 millions, and some new engines 
appeared in the first rank of merit, as those by Woolf, at 
Wheal Alfred and Wheal Spamon, by Webb at Hirland, and 
by Grose at Wheal Hope. This latter engine deserves the more 
notice as it was first erected by this engineer, and its construc- 
tion led to the great improvements in duty which he afterwards 
exhibited in his engines at Wheal Towan. 

1826. — Number of engines reported, 48 ; average duty, 30,486,630. 

1827.— „ „ „ 48; „ 32,100,000. 

Although the average duty of all the engines in the county 
was not so much improved in this year as might be expected from 
the results exhibited by the performances in particular instances, 
yet this must be deemed an important epoch in the history of 
the steam-engine. One which had been erected by Grose, at 
Wheal Towan, of 80 in. cylinder, in which he had perfected all 
ho had tried in his engine at Wheal Hope, was found to surpass 
all others for the first nine months of the year, and from April 
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to September maintained a duty of more than 60 millions, 
reaching in the month of July to more than 62 millions. 
1828. — Number of engines reported, 54; average duty, 37,000,000. 
Public attention having now been directed in Cornwall to the 
improvements which Grose had introduced, and the principles 
being applied with various modifications in many instances, the 
advantage was rendered obvious by the advance in the average 
duty of the whole. And in the meantime the engine at Wheal 
Towan was brought to a degree of perfection which had not 
been anticipated by the most sanguine, advancing in March to 
more than 80 millions, a rate of duty which it maintained, with 
some fluctuations, to the end of the year. 



1829. — Number of engines reported, 53 
1830. — „ „ „ 56 

1831. — „ , „ 58 



average duty, 41,700,000. 

43,300,000, 
43,400,000. 
45,500,000. 
46,600,000. 






47,800,000. 



1833. — „ „ „ 56 

1834.— „ „ „ 52 

During the year 1834 several engines were reported to do remarkable 
duty, notably West's engine at Fowey Consols and Taylor's engine at the 
United mines ; the former was said to do a duty of 125 millions on 94 
lbs. of coal, and the latter 107 millions. 

The author has indicator diagrams from both engines in his possession, 
and they show initial pressures of 50 and 36 lbs. absolute respectively, 
the expansion in both cases being a little over 4 to 1. If the above 
reported duty were correct, the Fowey Consols engine would have given 
at least an indicated H.P. per hour on 12 lbs. of feed water and Taylor's 
engine on 15*2 lbs.,* which is in the former case impossible. 

Since 1834 little progress has been made in Cornwall ; the best 
engines have done about 60 millions duty, and, according to the records, 
in exceptional cases much higher, but of late years the recorded duty has 
fallen off, and there are but few engines at work in the county. 

We have been induced to devote some considerable space to the pro- 
gress of the Clomish engine, for it was with that engine that the principles 
goyeming steam-engine economy were first practically grappled with. 
The progress which has been made since has been great, but the possibility 
of advance has been afforded by the improvements in manufacturing pro- 
cesses and materials, by means of which we can safely use high-pressure steam. 

In the early days of the development of the pumping-engine it became 
recognised that economy was to be secured by expansion, and it soon 
became known from the teaching of experience that considerable expansion 
could be secured in the single-cylinder Cornish engine. 

As a matter of fact^ the single-cylinder Cornish engine was quite 

* AasiimiDg ed evaporation of 10 lbs. of water per 1 lb. of coal, and a mechanical 
efficiency of the engine and pnmps combined, of 80 per cent. 
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capable of getting the best duty from steam of the preeaure used. 
Attempte were, however, made by Hornblower, Trevithick, Woolf, Sims, 
and others to secure greater economy by the use of compound engines. 
Many compoimd engines were made, but the duty obtained was no better 
than that obtained with the single cylinder. The method of expanding in 
the compound engine waa simply that of allowing the steam to expand 
from the small cylinder into the large cylinder. The total range of expan- 
sion was not more than in the single engine. 

In figs. 5 and 6, secticma of Hornblower and Trevithick'e and also of 
Sims' engines are given. Neither the distribution of steam nor the boiler 
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pressure available were conducive to economy in the compoimd eugine. 
It is only quite recently that the development of the Cornish engine has 
advanced by the adoption of a second cylinder. From Watt's time — 1800 
to 1834 — the boiler preasure was raised from 10 to 45 lbs., and tJie duty 
trebled; since 1834 the safe boiler pressure has been raised from 4fi lbs. 
to 200 lbs., and the duty of our best pumping-engines nearly doubled. 
We have not space to trace further the history of the development of the 
pumping-engine. The practicability of making boilers to be worked with 
high-pressure steam and the new and c:;tended requirements of modern 
times have led to the production of new forms of engines and pumps, many 
of which are noticed in the succeeding chapters of this book. 

Note, — The datf af pampiDg-engiiies is now geaarally calculated on 112 lbs. of 
«oaL Pi«viouB to ISGS it wu eirpressed per biuhel of 91 lbs. In SavBry's and 
Stnnton'* time the boBhel w» evidently takea to be 84 Ibe. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STEAM ENGINES (PUMPING). 

As the Bteam engine plays so important a part in connection with pumping 
machinery, it will be well to devote this chapter to a consideration of the 
principles which govern and limit its application. 

It will have been observed from the brief and incomplete history 
contained in the first chapter that it was as a pimiping-engine that the 
steam engine as a practicable machine received its first application, and 
that the general principles which govern its economy were first grappled 
with in those engines. The greatest economy has always been obtained 
with pumping-engines, and it is so at the present day. 

We need not consider the subject of quick reciprocating engines, 
because such engines have a limited application to pmnping purposes. 
They are useful and convenient for driving centrifugal pumps direct, 
but for general pmnping they are little used.* It may, however, be 
observed, that although certain economical conditions are secured by 
quick reciprocation, no quick reciprocating engine has been found to be 
80 economical in steam as the slow-running pumping-engine. 

It is the common experience that the quicker an engine runs within 
the limits of its application, the better should be its economy in steam, 
but that is only true when comparing the conditions of running of the 
particular engine or engines of its class. It is not true as a generalisation 
that quick-running engines are more economical in steam than slow- 
moving ones. 

There are many factors which enter into the question of steam economy. 

Fig. 7 is a diagram in which the curves are not true curves ; they are 
used for illustrative purposes only. 

A perfect steam engine, according to Rankine and others, was defined 
to be an engine working without loss, receiving the steam at the higher 
temperature and expanding it adiabatically to the lower temperature. 

Let A (fig. 7) represent an indicator diagram, the upper line above it 

* Professor Riedler has prodnoed a quick reciprocating pump for quick-runDiii^ 
engines ; it is described in the chapter on pnnips. 
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representing the adiabatic curve for the weight of steam admitted to the 
cylinder. Then the losses arise — 

a. From condensation in the cylinder. 

b. Clearance. 

c Back pressure. 

d. Incomplete expansion. 

The loss a is reduced by steam jacketing and superheating. By 
steam jacketing, cylinder condensation is reduced, but experience has 
shown that in jacketing the cylinders alone a less percentage of economy 
is obtained in a modem economical triple compound engine than that 
secured in ordinary compound or singlcHsylinder engines. 

The efficiency of the steam jacket is also influenced by the quality of 
the steam from the boiler. If water is admitted with the steam either 
by priming or from condensation in the steam pipes, then the steam jacket 




Fio. 7. — Diagram of Steam Engine Losses. 

has additional work to do in evaporating the water deposited on the 
surfaces by what is badly named 'wet steam.' 

Superheating may be effected by utilising the waste heat from the 
furnace gases, or by means of superheaters placed in the boiler flues, 
lu the latter case the superheat may be obtained at the expense of boiler 
heat. 

Superheat is readily dissipated by radiation from long lengths of steam 
pipe. 

Superheating, or adding heat, is also done by introducing super-heaters, 
consisting of coils of pipe filled with steam at boiler pressure, into the 
receivers between the cylinders of compound engines. 

The loss from cylinder condensation is greater than that indicated by 
the shaded part a (fig 7), because without condensation the expansion 
might be carried further, and the loss from incomplete expansion, dj 
thereby reduced — that is to say, the indicator diagram, if coinciding with 
the upper line of the diagram might be extended till the terminal pressure 
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was only equal to the pressure required to overcome the frictional 
resistanee of the engine, which may be assumed, for illustration, to be 
the termmal pressure of the diagram A. Re-evaporation takes place in 
the cylinder, because, during admission, the cylinder walls are receiving 
heat, and during expansion they are giving it out. If we assume, for 
the sake of illustration, that the re-evaporation was complete at the end 
of the stroke, and that the terminal pressure of the indicator diagram A 
coincided with the point e of the adiabatic curve, then the loss from 
cylinder condensation as compared with 
adiabatic expansion would be repre- 
sented by the shaded portion a. 

Clearance (6).— The loss from clear- 
ance spaces is sometimes considerable, 
especially in non-rotative engines, but 
when the non-rotative engine has a 
long stroke, the percentage loss may 
not be much greater than that of a 
short stroke rotative engine. Where 
considerable clearance is necessary, as 
in non-rotative engines, the loss is 
reduced by cushioning, especially in the 
Cornish engine, in which the vis viva 
of the falling mass is taken up by the 
cushioning. 

Cushioiiing is also used in a large 
degree in the author's varying lever 
engine desi^ribed in Chap. XII., and 
shown in detail in fig. 169, Chap. X. 

In rotative engines, experience is 
in favour of reducing the clearance 

spaces, for, whatever may be the merits 

of cushioning in its influence on ^^«^:»^^S^^ 

economy, it is undesirable to employ Fio. 8.— Section of Steam Cylinder with 

it in a large degree in puraping-engines ^^^^ ^^^^®« ^^ ^^^" ^^' reducing 

controlled by a crank. Clearance spaces «^l*^»™nce spaces. 

may be reduced by putting the steam valves in the covers of the 

cylinders, as shown in fig 8. 

Here the valves are of the Corliss type, and are clearly indicated in 
section. 

Back Pressure (c). —This loss is an important one, and demands attention, 
not only in the designing of the engine, but also in its daily working. 
Let the average pressure on the low-pressure cylinder be 20 lbs. per 
square inch. A back pressure of 1 lb. will represent 5 per cent. A 
condensing engine working with a vacuum of 20 inches of mercury instead 
of 26 inches may be losing 15 to 20 per cent, in economy. 
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Condensers should be of ample capacity, and be provided with every 
facility for cleaning and repairs. We have heard it argued that a con- 
denser is not part of a steam engine, but it is a good practical rule to look 
upon a steam engine with a bad condenser as a bad condensing engine. 

Incomplete Ezpansion (d), — The loss from incomplete expansion may 
be looked at in two ways. Practically, there is no use in continuing the 
expansion beyond the point at which the terminal pressure of the indicator 
diagram is no more than that required to overcome the useless resistances 
of the engine. Theoretically, the loss is represented by the space bounded 
by the adiabatic curve beyond the point e (fig. 7), and the bottom line 
or line of no pressure. Practically, there must be back pressure, and 
the most perfect condensing engines in use have a back pressure of 
about 1 lb. absolute, corresponding to about 100° F. In calculating 
the theoretical work for a given weight of steam, it is usual to calculate 
from the limits of temperature, and as 100° F. is the lower practical limit 
for the most perfect condensing engines, that temperature will be adopted 
by the author. The loss from incomplete expansion is, then, that 
represented by the area bounded by the adiabatic curve beyond e, and 
the bottom line representing about 1 lb. back pressure or 100° F. 

We shall see, further on, that the most economical condensing engines 
of to-day, compared with a theoretically perfect steam engine using 
saturated steam, give an efficiency ratio of over 60 per cent., so that the 
total of the losses which we have enumerated is imder 40 per cent. It 
must be observed that by carrying expansion further the loss from 
incomplete expansion may be reduced, but the mechanical efficiency of 
the engine may, at the same time, be reduced; for not only may the 
friction be increased by the larger engine, but, as the mean pressure is re- 
duced, the friction becomes a larger percentage of the total indicated power. 

The indicator diagram, with all its defects, is the measure of the 
I.H.P. which forms the basis for scientific purposes of investigation or of 
comparison of diflferent types of engines. It is therefore important that 
the diagram should be analysed as to the losses indicated in fig. 7, other- 
wise false conclusions may be arrived at. 

For practical purposes the thermal units expended for the work done 
is the important result, but the losses as shown by an analysis of the indi- 
cator diagrams should not be ignored, because the result, good or bad, may 
have been greatly influenced, not by defects in the engine itself, but by 
the circumstances under which it was working. 

Priming and Steam Pipe Badiation. — Engines are very seldom sup- 
plied with dry steam. Proper precautions should be taken to drain off the 
water from the steam pipe. This should be done quite close to the stop 
valve by means of automatic steam separators. Insufficient attention is 
given to this matter, which is of great importance as affecting the economy 
of the engine. Steam pipes should not be unnecessarily large or long, and 
should be thoroughly well covered to prevent radiation. 
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Frictioiial Losses. — It is usual to express this loss in percentages of the 
I.H.P. of the engine. The mechanical efficiency of an engine is said to be 
70, 80, or 90 per cent., as found in the engine trial, but it is useful to 
know how many lbs. pressure per sq. inch of the piston that represents, for 
it is obvious that^ within limits, the heavier the load on the engine, or the 
greater the mean pressure, the less may be the percentage of loss from 
friction. To obtain the greatest economy per I.H.P., it may be necessary 
in a particular case to work the engine with a low mean pressure, the 
frictional resistance forming a large percentage of the total I.H.P. The 
true economy is not expressed in terms of I.U.P., but in pump H.P., or, 
including the pump H.P., in the quantity of water pumped or what may 
be termed water H.P. Non-rotative engines have generally the advantage 
in mechanical efficiency, but rotative engines of the most approved designs, 
suitably applied, are superior in economy per I.H.P. Geared engines have 
a low mechanical efficiency and generally an inferior economy per I.H.P. 

Leakage. — The question of leakage through valves and pistons is one 
of great importance, as an engine of superior design may fail in economy 
from that cause alone. 

Good workmanship in the working parts is of more vital importance 
than polished colunms, although we may here remark that a well- finished 
engine receives more care from its attendant than does a less sightly 
machine. 

Standard of Comparison. — One steam engine may be shown to be 
better than another by its using less saturated steam per I.H.P. per hour 
or by its producing a greater niunber of work units per heat units 
expended. The thermal efficiency of the engine is thus expressed : — 

heat utilised 

Thermal efficiency -■ r — 7 v-ji 

•^ heat supplied 

foot lbs. of work done^ 
units of heat supplied x 778 

778 being the recognised equivalent in foot lbs. of one British thermal 
unit. The efficiency of engines thus expressed enables one to compare 
their relative economy, but as higher pressures possess greater possi- 
bilities of economy, and engines may be condensing or non-condensing, 
we require a standard of comparison which shall be applicable to the 
conditions under which the engine works, whereby we may be able to 
judge how far it has been advanced towards perfection. The true standard 
is the ideal perfect steam engine — an engine taking steam at the higher 
pressure and expanding it adiabatically to the lower or exhaust pressure 
without loss. 

The formula for such an engine was determined by Bankine. 

The B.T.U. per H.P. for the standard engine of comparison can be 
calculated by means of the formulee which follow. 
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The formula for the thermal efficiency of the Rankine cycle for 
saturated steam is 

(Ta-Te)(l + g)-T.hyplogJ«, * 

~ La+Ta-T« 

in which formula the increase in the specific heat of water at higher tem- 
peratures affects the numerator and denominator nearly equally. 

The B.T.U. per minute per H.P. for the standard eugine of comparison 
is 42*4, divided by the thermal efficiency of the Rankine cycle thus : — 

For saturated steam, the B.T.U. per minute per H.P. for the standard 
engine of comparison is : — 

i2-4(Iig+Ta-Te) 

(Ta-T0(l+^)-Tehyplogg' 

and similarly for superheated steam it is : — 

42-4{La+Ta-Te+0-48(T(M-Ta)} 
(Ta-T«)(i + ^) + 0-48(Ta5-Ta)-Tc(hyplogg+0-48hyplog^"j 

The meanings of the letters used in the above formulas are : — 

Ta = absolute temperature of saturated steam at stop-valve pressure. 
Taj = absolute temperature of superheated steam at stop- valve. 
Te = absolute temperature in exhaust. 
La = latent heat of steam at temperature Ta. 

As these formulee are somewhat difficult and tedious to work out, use 
is made of the ^ chart, and for practical purposes when great accuracy is 
not required the author uses a simple approximation. 

It will be observed that the leading factors are the higher temperature 
Ta and the lower temperature Te ; the former that of the steam entering 
the engine, and the latter that of the steam leaving it. 

Ta = temperature of steam at inlet. 

Te = temperature of steam in exhaust at outlet. 

The engine may be condensing or non-condensing. In pumping-engine 
practice the value of Te may be taken. 

Te s 212'' non-condensing. 
Te = 100° condensing. 

The rational minimum lower temperature Te of the condenser for the 
perfect engine would appear to be the mean temperature of the atmos- 
phere, 60**, but condensers must have a back pressure, and that corre- 
sponding to lOO*" Fahr., or say 1 lb. pressure, is a good working standard. 
If we take as a standard 100° as the lower temperature for condensing 
engines and 212° Fahr. (or that corresponding with the atmospheric pres- 
sure) for non-condensing engines, we may construct a very simple and 
useful approximate formula which will enable us to compare the perform- 
ance of an actual engine with that theoretically possible, without the use 
of the Rankine formula. 

* "Thermal Efficiency Report," Proceedings Inst. C.E., 1898. 
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The following empirical formula is only applicable to saturated steam : — 

Let L = lbs. of steam per I.H.P. per hoar. 
T = the higher and t the lower temperatares. 

For condensing engines let t — 100"*, and for non-condensing engines 
let it be 212\ 

Then approximately in the theoretically perfect engine the lbs. of 
steam required per I.H.P. per hour would be for condensing engines 

2540 . A ' ' 2540 

t"- 40 ' non-condensmg engmes ^ -^^ . 

This formula should only be used for pressures between 30 and 200 
lbs. absolute ; but within these limits the errors are very small, as will be 
seen from the table below. 

The following table gives the theoretical values according to the 
Kankine formula and the author's approximation : — 



Condensing Engine's Exhaust 


Non-condensing Engine's Exhaust 




Temperatare 100 Fahr. 






Temperature 212** Fahr. 






Boiler ^'i^'L^^Zr 
p^^ per Lil.r. per 

/y™ hour, Bankine 






Boiler 
Press. 
Abs. 

60 


lbs. of Steam 




T. 


2540 
T-46 


T. 


per I.H.P. per 
hour, Rankine 


2540 
T-192 j 




Abs. 


Formula. 






Formula. 




228 


20 


18*84 


18*51 


292 


2510 


25*40 


267 


40 


10-82 


11*19 


812 


80 


20*69 


21-16 


292 


60 


9*80 


10*08 


828 


100 


18*25 


18*68 


812 


80 


918 


9*84 


841 


120 


16-72 


17*05 


828 


100 


8-68 


8*82 


853 


140 


15*55 


15*78 


841 


120 


8*36 


8*43 


863 


160 


14*72 


14*85 


858 


140 


8 09 


811 


373 


180 


18*99 


14*08 


863 


160 


7*88 


7*86 


882 


200 


13*40 


18*87 


873 


180 


7-69 


7*63 










882 


200 7-63 


7*48 











The results given by the Rankine formula may, of course, be taken 
from the ^ chart. 

The thermal equivalent of the work represented by 1 H.P. per hour is 
2540 B.T.U. 

Let S = lbs. of steam used by the engine per I.H.P. per hour. 
T = loitial temperature of saturated steam (Fahr.). 

H = Total heat of 1 lb. of the steam, saturated or superheated, supplied to 
the engine in B.T.U., minus feed hent. 

2540 
Then, the approximate efficiency ratio for condensing engines = 



T-40xS 



and the thermal efficiency = 



2540 



H X 8 * 
jEwm|>fe.— LetT=880' F, H = 1800 B.T.U., and S = 12 lbs., 

2540 



then 



and 



(380 - 40) X 12 
2540 



=r 62*2% = efficiency ratio 
= 16-2% = thermal efficiency. 



1800 X 12 

The use of a theoretical standard is in practice that of comparison. 
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The nearer the theoretical standard approaches to the actual conditions of 
the steam engine, the more useful will it be in showing the defects or 
perfections of one engine as compared with another. 

For practical use we have constructed diagrams (figs. 9 and 10) show- 
ing at a glance the theoretical weights of feed water per LH.P. per hour 
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Fio. 9. — The curve in this diagram represents by the vertical ordinates from the base 
line the number of Ibe. of steam required by a perfect engine, in which the steam 
is admitted at the temperatures and pressures indicated by the horizontal lines. 

for different initial pressures in the engine, and above the curve are plotted 
the actual performances of engines from trials. 

The basis of an engine trial is the number of lbs. of steam used per 
LH.P. per hour : that must be known whatever is omitted. If super- 
heated steam is employed, then the added heat must be taken into account. 

It must be observed that the formula and charts above given are con- 
structed on the supposition that the feed to the boiler is taken at the 
exhaust temperature, heated by the exhaust of the engine. That is to say, 
with condensing engines the feed is at 100**, and with non-condensing 
engines 212° Fahr. That is an ideal condition, and can very nearly be 
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approached in practice. It will be observed that the ideal engine expands 
the steam adiabaticallj down to the back pressure of the condenser, but 
actual engines do not usually expand the steam to a lower pressure 
than 10 lbs. absolute. 

With engines working in the Cornish cycle of steam distribution, it is 
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Fio. 10. — The carre in this diagram represents by the vertical ordinates from the base 
line the number of lbs. of steam required by a perfect engine in whicb the steam 
is admitted at the temperatures and pressures indicated by the horizontal lines. 

possible to heat the feed water to a higher temperature than that of the 
condenser (fig. 14, Chap. II., and fig. 83, Chap. V.). 

EfScieiU^ Batio. — The relation between the actual performance of an 
engine and that of a perfect steam engine working between the same 
limits of temperature is called the efficiency ratio, 

Efficienov Ratio — H^ of steam per I.H.P. per hour for the perfect engine . 

" lbs. of steam per I. H. P. per hour for the actual engine. 

On reference to the efficiency curve (fig. 9, p. 28), it will be seen 
that a perfect steam engine, taking saturated steam at 382* Fahr., and 
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exhausting it at 100* Fahr., requires 7*5 lbs. of steam per I.H.P. per hour. 

If the actual engine has been found to use 12 lbs. of steam under the same 

conditions as to initial and exhaust temperatures, then the efficiency 

7*5 
ratio =s - =62*5 per cent. 

In other words, the actual engine performance is 62*5 per cent, of that 
of a perfect steam engine using saturated steam without loss. 

The number of thermal imits per I.H.P. per hour expresses the 
economy of the engine, irrespective of steam pressure employed, but the 
efficiency ratio expresses the economy, taking the steam pressure into 
consideration. Having a given steam pressure, and knowing the weight of 
steam per I.H.P. per hour used by the engine, the question arises — Is the 
engine a good or a bad one ? The efficiency ratio gives the answer at once ; 
and if we know the best efficiency ratio which has been obtained with 
engines of that type, we at once know how far the engine in question 
departs from the best practice. 

In this respect the efficiency ratio will be found to be of great practical 
use. To take an example. A triple expansion pumping-engine may have 
been found to give in working one I.H.P. per minute for 230 heat units. 
That may be considered a bad result as compared with another engine of 
the same type, but the two engines compared may have worked with 
different initial pressures, and the efficiency ratios may have been the 
same in both cases. The potential of the steam is taken into consideration 
in the efficiency ratio, just as the evaporative efficiency of the boiler and 
coal must enter into the calculation if we wish to estimate the relative 
economy of the engines from the coal consumption. 

Practical Use of the Batio. — If we refer to the table on page 31 it will 
be seen that the best efficiency ratios of the practical examples given for 
the different types of engines are approximately — 

Condensing Engines. 

Cornish, single acting, . . .60 per cent. 

Single cylinder, double acting, .45 

Compound doable acting, . . .65 

Triple compound double acting, . . 60 to 65 „ 

In the Table we have not been able to distinguish in all cases between 
the trials which give results in lbs. of feed water, and those which give 
lbs. of dry steam. The Cornish and marine examples of many of the others 
are expressed in lbs. of feed water, whilst the triple pumping-engine 
examples give lbs. of steam. 

If all the trials were on the same footing in lbs. of steam, the efficiency 

ratios of the best examples would probably be represented approximately 

thus : — 

Cornish, single acting, . .65 per cent. 

Single cylinder, double acting, . . 45 ,, 

Compound double acting, . . .55 

Triple compound double acting, . . 65 
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These figures must not be taken as standards of practical perfection, 
but if the best results are thus tabulated, a standard of comparison for 
each type of engine may be found; and any engine giving a lower 
efficiency may be said to fall short of the best modem practice. 

The following tables contain the results of selected engine trials, and 
a column giving the efficiency ratio in each case. 



Steam Evginb Trials. 



Type of Engine. 


Reference 

Number 

of Trial.' 


Initial 
Pressure. 


Ratio of 
Expansion. 


lbs. of 
Steam 

per I. H. P. 

per hour. 


Efficiency 
Ratio. 


Cornish, .... 


2 


31 J 


2-83 


t 
24 00 


49 


»» .... 


52 


27 J 


3 12 


21-38 


57 


,1 .... 


55 


34*25 J 


3-87 


20-72 


55 


11 .... 


53 


40 J 


4-17 


20-08 


54 


»i • 


• • • 

ler Rotative, . 


64 


86 J 


4-28 


18-82 


60 


Single Cylinc 


1 


34 J 


2-63 


26-69 


42 


i$ »» • 


la 


36 N 


2-84 


. 32 14 


35 


)» II  


60 


105-79 N 


4-76 


20-37 


42 


ft f* * 


58 


10477 N 


4-93 


19-15 


45 


II II • 


59 


102-79 N 


518 


19-22 


45 


Marine Componnd, . 


8 


77-5 


4-96 


21-73 


43 


II II • • 


4 


66*5 


5-33 


21-17 


45 


II II • • 


5 


108-0 


5-71 


20-77 


41 


Three Cylinder Compound, 


6 


91 J 


6-06 


18-11 


50 


II 1 




6a 


91 N 


5-98 


19-15 


46 


Rotative , 




7 


78 J 


6-36 


19*52 


47 


•f > 




7a 


75 N 


5-62 


2106 


44 


Non-rotative , 




57 


72-2 J 


9-17 


17-70 


53 


Rotative , 




8 


102 J 


9-48 


15-90 


55 


II 1 




8a 


99 IT 


8-61 


17-67 


50 


„ Beam , 




10 


60 J 


10-08 


16*64 


59 


If ft 1 




10a 


64 K 


9-5 


18-20 


53 


II ff 1 




56 


109-2 J 


10-16 


16-24 


52 


Rotative Triple Expansion, 


9 


127 J 


10-07 


15-370 


54 


II II II 


9a 


129-5 N 


9-54 


17-170 


50 


Marine „ 




12 


137-5 


11-60 


19-830 


41 


II 1) 




13 


154 


11-60 


14-970 


53 


Pumping „ 




15 


128*5 J 


15-30 


14-240 


60 


II I] 




15a 


126 N 


14-40 


14*690 


56 


II »i 




16 


132-7 


16-14 


12*155 


67 


tl 13 




17 


127-5 J 


16-30 


13*160 


68 


ff II 




17a 


126-5 N 


15-60 


13*470 


61 


Marine „ 




19 


164-5 


18-90 


13-850 


58 


Pumping „ 




is 


142 J 


18-53 


15*450 


53 


If 11 




18a 


142 N 


16*50 


17-220 


50 



Note. — J and N in col. 2 indicate jacketed and non -jacketed respectively. 



* See Table following. 

t This column to be quite accurate should give lbs. of dry steam, but we have not 
been able to distinguish between the figures which give steam and those which give 
feed water. 
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References to Trials. 



Beference 
Numben. 



la 

2 

S 

4 
5 
6 

6a 
7 

U 
8 

8a 
9 

9a 
10 

10a 
12 

13 
15 

15a 

16 

17 

17a 
18 

18a 
19 

^2 

58 
bi 
55 
56 
57 

58 
59 
60 



Steam-jacket Research Committee, Inst Mech. Engs. (2nd Report). Trial 

by Prof. Unwin. 
Ditto. 

Trial by Mr Henry Davey of Engine at the Wolverhampton Waterworks. 
Research Committee on Marine Engine Trials, Inst. Mech. Engs. (Pro- 
ceedings, 1890). Trials by Dr Kennedy. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. (Proceedings, 1892.) 
Steam-jacket Research Committee, Inst Mech. Engs. (3rd Report). Trials 

by Mr Bryan Donkin. 
Ditto. 
Steam-Jacket Research Committee, Inst Mech. Engs. (2nd Report). Trial 

by Prof. Unwin. 
Ditto. 
Steam-jacket Research Committee, Inst Mech. Engs. (8rd Report). Trial 

by Prof. Beare. 
Ditto. 
Steam-jacket Research Committee, Inst Mech. Engs. (3rd Report). Trial 

by Mr Brvan Donkin. 
Ditto. 
Stoam-Jacket Research Committee, Inst Mech. Engs. (2nd Report). Trial 

by Mr Mair-Ramlev, 
Ditto, 
Research Committee on Marine Engine Trials, Inst Mech. Engs. (1890). 

Trials by Dr Kennedy. 
Ditto. (1889.) 

Steam-Jacket Research Committee, Inst Mech. Engs., East London Water- 
works (3rd Report). Trial by Messrs Beare, Donkin and Davey, 
Ditto. 

Trial by Prof. R. H. Thurston. 

Steam-Jacket Research Committee, Inst Mech. Engs., East London Water- 
works. Trial by Messrs Beare, Donkin and Davey. 
Ditto. 
Steam-Jacket Research Committee, Inst Mech. Engs. (2nd Report). Trial 

by Mr Henry Davey. 
Ditta 
Research Committee on Marine Engine Trials, Inst Mech. Engs. (1891). 

Trial by Dr Kennedy. 
Clark's SUam Enffine, vol. iL p. 509, East London Waterworks. Trial by 

Mr C. Greaves. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Trial by Dr Kennedy, The Engineer, 29th August 1890. 
Trial by Prof. Unwin of Engines at West Middlesex Waterworks. Engineer- 
ing, 7th December 1888. 
Trial by Mr J. W. Hill, Cincinnati. Clark's Steam Engine, vol. ii. p. 516. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 



Nordberg Company's Pumping-Engine. — From an advance proof * of 
the trial of a pumping-engine at the Pitsburg Waterworks, by Professor 
R. C. Carpenter, we have taken the following particulars of a duty trial 
of a quadruple compound pumping-engine : — 

*' The engine was designed for a capacity of six million gallons in twenty 
four hours to be delivered against a pressure of 275 pounds per square mch. 
• Sibley, Journal Cornell University ^ Ithaca, N.Y., 1899. 
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Boiler pressure 200 pounds, piston speed 250 feet per minute. The size 
of steam cylinders are 19^, 29, 49| and 57^ inches. The plungers are 
double acting, 14| inches in diameter, the plunger rod 4*5 inches diameter, 
the common stroke 42 inches. 

" The valve gears are of the Corliss type, excepting the exhaust valves 
on No. Ill cylinder, which are single beat poppet valves, and all the 
valves on No. IV cylinder, which are also single beat poppet valves. 
The clearances of the engine as stated by the makers are as follows : 
In No. I, or high pressure, cylinder, 128 cubic inches equal 1*25 per cent. ; 
in No. II, first intermediate, cylinder, 360 cubic inches equal 1*3 per cent. ; 
No. Ill, cylinder, second intermediate, 444 cubic inches equal 0*55 per 
cent. ; No. IV, cylinder, low pressure, 390 cubic inches, 0*36 per cent. 
The dimensions as checked by measurement are given in the table of 
data and dimensions following the report. 

''The principal peculiarity of the pumping-engine consists in the 
arrangement of a series of heaters through which the condensed steam 
is successively passed on its journey from the hot well to the boiler, and 
in which it is warmed by steam drawn from the low-pressure cylinder, 
the receivers and the jackets, the detailed arrangement of this system 
for heating the feed water being as follows: — A surface condenser is 
employed which is kept at low temperature by large quantities of injection 
water drawn from and discharged into the suction main. The condensed 
steam is delivered by the air pump into a hot well, from which it is 
pumped into an oil purifying tank located on the outside of the building 
and standing at a comparatively high level. From this tank the feed 
water passes to a heater in which is arranged a series of shelving over 
which it falls in a series of drops through the ascending current of exhaust 
steam from the low-pressure cylinder; this heater is under the same 
vacuum as the condenser, and is termed the exhaust or pre-heater. The 
water discharged from the pre-heater is piunped into heater No. I, which 
is of similar construction to the pre-heater, heat being taken from the low- 
pressure cylinder, however, for warming the feed water. The steam is 
drawn into the heater through a pair of auxiliary valves in the low-pressure 
cylinder which are opened at about the f part of the stroke and after 
cut-off. From heater I the feed water is discharged into heater II by 
gravity. In heater II the feed water is further warmed by discharge of 
steam from receiver III. The water is then pumped from heater II to 
heater III, where it is warmed by steam from receiver II and by the 
jacket discharge from cylinders III and IV. It is thence pumped to 
heater FV, where it la further warmed by steam from receiver I and by 
the discharge of water from the jackets of cylinders I and II, and the 
re-heaters of the receivers. 

" The temperatures which were actually obtained by the admission of 
steam as described in the various heaters were as follows : — Starting with 
the water in the outside tank at SS'' it is raised in the exhaust heater to 
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105*; in heater I to 136'; in heater II to 193'; in heater III to 260', 
and in heater IV to 31 1*. The temperature rise actually obtained was 
about 15' less than expected by Mr Nordberg. The various pumps 
required for forcing the feed water through the various heaters are com- 
pactly arranged, especially constructed for pumping hot water, and are 
all mechanically driven by attachment to the main pumping-engine. The 
work of operating the pumps is included in the test as a portion of the 
friction of the main engine. The actual work of lifting the feed water from 
the point of discharge to an elevation equivalent to boiler pressure is about 
equivalent to lifting 150 lbs. per minute against a head of 500 feet, or about 
2*3 horse power. The additional work caused by the friction of the various 
piunps cannot be separated from the friction of the pumping-engine. 

" The steam for the engine was supplied by a battery of Hogan boilers 
and kept during the test at a gauge pressure of about 200 lbs. per square 
inch. ThB steam for the main engines psissed through a separator, the 
drip of which was removed by a tank pump and returned to the boilers. 
During the duty test the drip of the separator was cooled and weighed for 
information regarding its efficiency. The various cylinders of the engines 
were jacketed on the barrels, and the receivers between the cylinders were 
provided with reheating pipes. Steam for the jackets was drawn from the 
main steam pipe between the boiler and the separator. The jackets of 
cylinder I were supplied with steam of boiler pressure, it thence passed 
through a reducing valve and was reduced in pressure to 116 lbs., thence 
into the jacket of cylinder II ; it thence passed into the reheating tubes 
of receiver III at a pressure of 105 lbs., thence into the receiver tubes of 
reheater II at a pressure of 103 lbs., thence into reheater tubes of receiver 
I at a pressure of 102 lbs., thence the discharge led through a trap into 
heater IV. Jacket steam for the barrels of cylinder III was taken from 
the main steam line at the same point as the line previously described, and 
passed through a reducing valve which lowered the pressure to 40 lbs. per 
square inch, it thence passed to jacket of cylinder IV, in which it had 
a pressure of 39 lbs., and from thence was discharged through a trap 
into heater No. III. 

Work of Steam Cylinders. 

Number of steam cylinders, . . I III II IV 

M.KP., top, ...... 69-85 12*85 85*16 8*85 

M.E.P., bottom, ..... 70-68 14*02 88*98 9*88 

I.H.P., top, ...... 77*56 96*58 88*64 89*14 

I.H.P., bottom, ..... 77*55 104*09 84*99 98*68 

I. H. P., top and bottom, .... 155*11 

Boiler pressure, . 

I.H.P., total, . 

Feed water per hoar, total. 

Dry steam per hour, total. 

Dry steam per I.H.P., . 

B.T.U. per I.H.P. per minute (above feed water temp.). 

Total boiler pressure, . 



200*67 178*68 182*77 
200 lbs. 
712*18 
8850*4 
8782*4 
12*268 
185*96 

215 lbs. 



If 
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It will be seen that the total steam was 12*26 lbs. per I.H.P. per hour, and 
that the total boiler pressure was about 215 lbs. If we compare the result 
"with the trial of the Milwaukee engine,* also by Professor Carpenter, we 
shall see that the efficiency ratios taken on feed water are approximately — 

Nordberg engine, . . • 60 per cent. 

Milwaukee engine, . . . 66 ,, 

The absolute boiler pressure in the former case was 215 lbs., and in 
the latter 140 lbs., whilst the total steam per I.H.P, per hour was : — 

Nordberg, .... 12*26 Ibe. 
Milwaukee, . . . . 12'15 „ 

From the description of the Nordberg engine we conclude that it was 
a very expensive engine compared with the ordinary triple compound, and 
although the boiler pressure was higher than that of the Milwaukee 
engine, there was no gain in the actual consumption of steam, the 
efficiency ratio becoming less. Had it been the same, the Nordberg 
engine would have only required 11 lbs. of steam as against the actual 
consumption of 12*26 lbs. 

Superheating, as we know, increases the economy, but the ordinary 
methods of superheating are not yet brought to a state of practical 
perfection for every-day use, under the varying conditions of pumping- 
engine installation, and as the percentage gain in economy to be expected 
from higher initial pressures alone is smaller for a given rise of pressure, 
as the pressure increases, the author thinks that probably it will be found 
that the best practical result will be obtained by not exceeding 215 lbs. as 
the initial pressure in the engine, and working the boiler to say 260 lbs., 
throttling the steam between the boiler and engine, and maintaining the 
full boiler pressure in re-heaters between the cylinders, and in the jackets 
also where practicable. The superheating is then done in the engine 
itself, and is not wasted in radiation from the steam pipe. 

It must be observed that the only gain that can be expected from 
superheating is that secured by reducing condensation in the cylinder. 

When the boiler gives a high thermal efficiency, the waste heat is not 
so great that a high degree of superheat can be got from it. If additional 
fuel is to be used in superheating, then the heat so applied must be debited 
to the superheater. As an engine question alone the value of the super- 
heat may be gauged by the increased efficiency ratio, although that ratio 
is calculated on a standard for satiirated steam. 

If thermal efficiency is required, then the total heat of the superheated 
steam must be found.  

Example. — Let the superheated steam contain 1300 B.T.U. above 
the feed heat per lb.; if the engine is found to use 12 lbs. of steam per 
LH.P. per hour ; 

* Triple expansion engine, Milwaukee Waterworks. Cylinders 28+48 + 74 in. 5 feet 
oke. 
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Then — thermal efficiency = 2540 _igo/ 

1300x12" ^° 

Table showing the number of lbs. of saturated steam required per 
I.H.P. per hour, with various steam pressures and efficiency ratios : — 



Condensing Engines, Lower Temperature 100° Fahr. 


Steam Pres- 


lbs. of Steam per 


lbs. of Steam per 


lbs. of Steam per 


lbs. of Steam per 


sure Absolute 


I.H.P. per hour 


I.H.P. per hour 
with an Efficiency 


I.H.P. per hour 


I.H.P. per hour 
with an Efficiency 


in lbs. per 


with an Efficiency 


with an Efficiency 


sq. in. 


Ratio of 40 %. 


Ratio of 50 %. 


Ratio of 60 %. 


Ratio of 70%. 


40 


27-05 


21-64 


18 08 


15-46 


60 


24-50 


19-60 


16-33 


14-00 


80 


22-82 


18-26 


15-22 


18-04 


100 


21-70 


17-86 


14-46 


12-40 


120 


20-90 


16-72 


18-93 


11-94 


140 


20-22 


16-18 


18-48 


11-56 


160 


19-70 


15-76 


18-13 


11-26 


180 


19-22 


15-88 


12-82 


10-98 


200 


18-82 


15-06 


12-55 


10-76 



Table showing the number of lbs. of saturated steam required per 
I.H.P. per hour, i^ith various steam pressures and efficiency ratios: — 





Non-Condensing Engines, Lower 


Temperature 212' ] 


Fahr. 


Steam Pres- 


lbs. of Steam per 


lbs. of Steam per 


lbs. of Steam per 


lbs. of Steam per 


sure Absolute 


I.H.P. per hour 
with an Efficiency 


I.H.P. per hour 
with an Efficiency 


LH.P. per hour 
with an Efficiency 


LH.P. per hour 


in lbs. per 


with an Efficiency 


sq. in. 


Ratio of 40 %. 


Ratio of 50 %. 


Ratio of 60 %. 


Ratio of 70 %. 


40 


84-67 


67-74 


56-46 


48-39 


60 


62-75 


50-20 


41-88 


35-86 


80 


51-72 


41-88 


84-48 


29-56 


100 


45-62 


86-50 


30-42 


26 07 


120 


41-80 


88-44 


27-86 


28-89 


140 


88-87 


81-10 


25-92 


22-21 


160 


86-80 


29-44 


24-53 


21 08 


180 


84-97 


27-98 


28-32 


19-99 


200 


88-50 


26-80 


22-33 


19-14 



Referring to the table on the opposite page, it will be observed that the 
Cornish engine efficiency ratio in the last column of the table is very low. 
That is accounted for by the fact that the initial pressure in the cylinder 
was low: the expansion was small, and the diagrams show a great loss 
from throttling during the equilibrium stroke, and considerable back 
pressure in the condenser. The engine, however, is not a true Cornish 
engine, but a Boulton & Watt engine, lifting the water on the steam 
stroke. This is a type of engine which could not possibly give a high 
efficiency ratio. The true Cornish engine gives a ratio as high as 60% 
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Fit;. 11. — DUgmms iilnstrnting tbe distribution of steam in variom types of Punipin'g- 
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or more. Here, then, is the use of the ratio in discovering how imperfect 
an engine is of its type. 

Steam Distribution. — On the opposite page we illustrate by diagrams 
the different systems of steam distribution used in pumping-engines (fig. 11). 

No. 1 is that of the ordinary nonreocpansive single q/linder steam pump. 
It is difficult to say what is the usual consumption of steam per H.P. 
When non-condensing, it is probably 100 lbs. or more per pump H.P. per 
hom-, but notwithstanding this wastefulness, such pumps have a commercial 
value in the cheap and ready way in which they are applied to all sorts of 
temporary and, in fewer cases, permanent work. Considerable improve- 
ment is obtained by compounding and condensing. 

The author has applied the single non-condensing steam pump in 
special cases in a way which has resulted in considerable economy of steam. 
The system is explained by the following diagram (fig. 12). 

At the Whitacre pumping station of the Birmingham Water Works 
there are two sets of steam boilers, one supplying steam at 70 lbs. pressure 
to the compound engines, and the other at 30 lbs. pressure supplying 
steam to the Cornish engines. 

The low lift pumps for lifting the river water to the filter beds are of 
the simple duplex steam pump type, and are worked from the high-pressure 
boilers, exhausting into the low-pressure ones. 

At the Aston station of the Birmingham Water Works, where there 
are six large low-pressure engines working with 20 lbs. boiler pressure, 
it became necessary to increase the pumping power with a small capital 
outlay, and the author adopted the system illustrated in fig. 13. 

A large non-condensing compound steam pump (illustrated in fig. 214, 
Chap. XII.), capable of raising 3,000,000 gallons per day 250 ft. high, was 
erected, together with a battery of boilers having a working pressure of 
130 lbs. 

The low-pressure engines were all connected to one low-pressure steam 
main, and the new steam pump was made to exhaust into the low-pressure 
system; in that way the low-pressure engines were supplied with steam 
largely from the exhaust of the compound steam pump. 

No. 2, fig. 11, illustrates the distribution of steam in a single cylinder 
engine. 

No. 3, fig. 11. Wool/ compound engine, in which there is a cut-off 
valve on the high-pressure cylinder only. In such engines there is gene- 
rally a considerable drop in pressure between the cylinders, especially if 
the pistons move in the same direction, because then the steam port 
capacities become large. 

No. 4, fig. 11. Receiver engine. That is a compound engine having 
a cut-off valve on both cylinders. A receiver between the cylinders 
becomes necessary, and the cut-off should be so arranged that the initial 
pressure in the low-pressure cylinder is about equal to the terminal 
pressure in the high-pressure cylinder. 
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Cornish Cycle Engines. 

All the four systems of steam distribution admit of the Comish'cycle. 

In No. 5, fig. 11, where there is no expansion, the steam is admitted 

to one side of the piston, and, after doing its work, is passed to the||other 

BIRMINGHAM WATER WORKS. 



A stcfv StcUiff9v, 



Arranffenienl^ of 
CorrUsh Engvnj9f 
iuuL F^dy^waZer If enter. 




FndWaUr^ 



SoaZe. ^14^8^ 



To CaruL&nser 



Dravv pup^. 



Fio. 14. — Arrangement of Feed-water Heater ; Aston Pumping Station. 

side of the piston to be discharged to the atmosphere or to a condenser 
on the next steam stroke. 

No. 6, fig. 11, is a diagram of the ordinary Cornish engine distribu- 
tion. The limit of expansion in the ordinary Cornish engines is from three 
to four times. The engine is therefore worked with low-pressure steam. 

No. 7, fig. 11, illustrates the distribution in a compound Cornish 
cycle engine — that is, an engine in which both the high- and low-pressure 
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cjlioders are einglo acting, both taking steam together, and both taking 
the equilibrium stroke together. There is a cut-off in the high-pressure 
cylinder only. 

No. 8, fig. 11, is from a similar engine having a cut-off in the low- 
pressure as well as in the high-pressure cylinder. 

The Comiah cycle admits of a system of heating feed water advan- 
tageously to a. temperature above that of the exhaust steam. During 
the equilibrium stroke of the engine the steam is but little below the 
pressure of release, generally about 10 lbs. absolute or 194°. Now if a 
pipe having a non-retum valve be taken from the equilibrium pipe of the 
engme to o feed-water heater, as shown in fig. li, the feed water will be 
heated advantageously to a temperature far above that of the exhaust 
(100°) by steam which has done its work, but which is retained in the 
cylinder during the equiUbrium stroke. 

The feed heater shown on previous page was applied to a Boulton & 
Watt rn,'h.e fn-in .ih' li il >■ '.' i^rams fig. IS were taken. 

Jn^UcaXar THagrtans. 



Fio. IS.— Indicator Diagrftms. 

It will be seen that the equilibrium steam happened to be at about 

atmospheric pressure- 
Other applications of the system are shown in figs. 16 and 17. 
Fig. 17 illustrates the construction of a condensing steam pump 

working without expansion, and heating the feed water to a very high 

temperature. 

Let the steam pressure be 100 lbs. per square inch, equal to 328° Fahr, 

During the equilibrium stroke the pressure might fall to say 80 lbs., 

equal to 312° Fahr. 

On the opening of the exhaust valve, the exhaust steam would fall to 

say 100° Fahr. ; that steam would pass through the first section, A, of 

the feed heater. During the equilibrium stroke some of the equilibrium 

steam would pass into B, the second section of the heater, raising the 

temperature of the water to say 300° Fahr. 

Fig. 16 illustrates one pair of cylinders of a double-acting Cornish cycle 

rotative engine having cranks opposite each other. Steam is admitted 
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and expanded above tbe top piston, then it ia paaeed to the bottom side, 
trhere there might be placed a coil constituting a superheater. The eteam 
from there passes dnring the next steam stroke to the top of the bottom 
piston : from there it passes during the up stroke to the under side of the 
piston to be discharged through the heater A to the condenser on the 
doTrn stroke. 

The down stroke is the steam and exhaust stroke. Mid the up the 
Fio. Ifl. Fio. 17. 



Condenser 
^ \ Steam Distribution 




Steam Distribution 



Di»tribntion of Steam. Heaters. 

equilibrium stroke. This engine may be worked on the receiver system 
of steam distribution as indicated by the diagram E, and the feed-water 
heaters applied as shown. The engine is made double-acting by having 
two pairs of cylinders like those shown in the illustration with the pistons 
connected to cranks opposite to each other. 

This form of engine has the advantage of having no lifting strain on 
the cranks, so that It may be mn with loose bearings, the wear being 
always in one direction, and the bearings free from knock. 



CHAPTER III. 

PUMPS AND PUMP VALVES. 

Types of Pumps. — The following illustrations of pumps are mere 
diagrams showing the peculiarities and characteristics of different types. 

Bucket Purnpy No. 1 (fig. 18). — This is the ordinary form of bucket 
pump. It consists of a hollow piston provided with a valve, the com- 
bination being called a 'bucket.' Below the bucket is a valve called a 
•foot' or 'retaining valve/ commonly called a 'clack*; below the foot 
valve is the suction or supply pipe, and above the bucket is the rising 
main or delivery pipe. This pump may have an open top, the 
delivery of the water taking place over the top of the rising main, 
or the top may be closed by a cover having a stuffing box through 
which the rod passes. The water is then delivered through a 
branch in the rising main, from which a pipe may be taken in |[|^ 
any direction. 

The common house pump is of this type ; when open topped 
it is called a 'lift pump,' but when the top is closed and the # v 
water is forced to a cistern above the pump, it is then called \p =r ^\ 
a ' force pump ' ; but the general and proper distinction between 
lift and force pumps is that bucket pumps of all kinds are lift 
pumpe, and plunger pumps force pumps. When the plunger 
is combined with the bucket, it is called a ' lift and force pump.' 

In the larger applications of the bucket pump it is called ^^®- ^^• 
a 'bucket lift,' meaning that the water is lifted on the bucket J*^ ® 
in contradistinction to its being forced by a plunger or piston. 
In the bucket pump the total work in pumping the water is done on the up 
or lifting stroke, for that is both the suction and the delivery stroke ; the 
return or downward stroke is ' idle,' no work being done, and the bucket 
simply passes through the water to take its position for the next active 
stroke. The work is nearly all done on the up stroke, the resistance to the 
downward stroke is simply the friction of the bucket and the resistance of 
the water in passing through the bucket. This was the earliest form of 
mine pump worked by the Newcomen and Watt engines. It suited the 
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eiigiues in being single acting, aod woa attached to the outer end of the 
engine beam whilst the steam piston was attached to the inner end. 

The unbalanced weight of the pump rods OTercame the friction of the 
engine aad pump on the down stroke, but the down stroke was a source 
of accident from what ia termed a 'riding column.' 

Assume that the pump has been working properly and that the 
riaing main or pump above the bucket is full of water, and that the bucket 
makes an up stroke without taking in any water below it, either 
from the failure of water supply or from an air leak in the pump 
below the bucket, then on the commencement of the down stroke 
the bucket will he forced down not only by the unbalanced weight 
of the pump rods, but by the addition of the full water load on 
the bucket, which in the case of large pumps may be 10 to 20 
tons or more. Such a weight falling freely through only a few 
feet is a serious matter aa regards the safety of the plant. This 
and other questions affecting the safety of pumps will be dealt 
with in other chapters. We hare seen that this bucket pump 
is entirely single acting. 

Bucket Pump, No. 2 (fig. 19). — It is obvious that if two bucket 
pumps are employed, one making the up stroke whOst the other 
Fio. IS. makes the down stroke, then double action is secured, and such 
Bucket arrangement is admissible where sufficient space is available, but 
"""P- it often happens that pumps have to be put in Tery confined 
spaces, such as bore holes, and then it is important to get the greatest 
delivery from a given sized pump. The pump now under notice is made 
double acting by placing two buckets in the same pump , 
barrel, one below the other. To insure the double action 
one bucket must be going up whilst the other is going 
down ; the buckets must therefore have separate rods ; this 
is usually accomplished by making the rod of the upper 
bucket a tube through wbich the rod of the lower bucket 
passes. A little reasoning on the action of the two buckets 
thus actuated will enable one to see that a foot valve 
is not required and that we really hare a double-acting 
pump with only two valves, one on each bucket 

It will be seen that during the down stroke of the 
bottom bucket (which takes place simultaueously with 
the up stroke of the top bucket) water equal to the full 
displacement of the double stroke is taken through the Plungec Famp. 
bottom bucket valve, so that the speed of water 'through this valve is 
double that through the valves of an ordinary bucket piunp, and the 
speed through the upper bucket is the same as through the lower one. 
Plunger Pump. — The ordinary phmger pump is indicated in fig, 20. 
In this pump the displacement of the water is by means of a rod or 
plunger A working in a barrel provided with suction and delivery valves, 
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B and E. The work done on the suction aide is accomplished during the 
up stroke, whilst that of the delivery is effected during the down stroke. 
One of the advantages of this type of pump over the bucket or piston type 
is that the packing of the plunger can be applied from the outside, and the 
superior form of packing makes the pump suitable for greater columns or 
pressures of water than are possible with buckets. As the work done on 
the delivery stroke is generally, with this pump, immensely greater than 
that done on the suction stroke, the pump plunger is chiefly under com- 
pression strain, and when applied to mining purposes, it is expedient to 
make the weight of the pump rods above the plunger sufficient to over- 
come the resistance to the plunger on the down stroke. On the up stroke 
the work done by the engine is that of lifting the weight of the plunger 
and rods, and overcoming the resistance of the column on the 
suction side of the pump. The height of the suction column 
is that from the level of the water to the top of the plunger 
bamL f^ 

We have already noticed in the history of the pumping- 
engine that the introduction of this type of pump changed s 

the character of the Boulton & Watt engine, and constituted 
it the Cornish engine for reasons explained elsewhere. This 
pump in its various modifications is applied to almost all 
purposes nhero very high pressures have to be dealt 
with. 

The packing of the plunger is simple enough for almost any 
pressure in practice. There are many kinds of packing made, 
but a hemp 'gasket,' plaited square, and steeped in boiling J^^?\ '. 
tallow, is almost aa good as anything. The valves aro of pin„™,p,ui,p_ 
various kinds, governed by the speed of the pump, the pressure, 
the state or nature of the water, and other practical considerations. This 
remark applies to all other pumps. 

Bticket and Plunger Pumps (fig. 21). — This is a combination of the two 
types of pumpe already noticed, and its action will be readily understood 
from the figure. This pump is double acting on the delivery, and single 
acting on the suction side. The area of the plunger A is usually half 
that of the bucket B; in that case the work done on each stroke is not 
equal, because all the work of the suction side is done on the up stroke. 
It has been observed in the working of this pump, as also in the bucket 
pump, that when (in exceptional cases) the suction pipe is of considerable 
length, and the height to which the water is pumped is small, that the 
pump when driven fast may deliver more water than is accounted for by 
the displacement of the bucket. This is interesting and is worth notice. 
The reason may be thus given. The auction pipe, having no air vessel 
connected to it^ contains a body of water which is put into motion by the 
action of the bucket, and if the weight and velocity of the water are 
sufficient^ the momentum will keep the water in motion after the bucket 
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has completed ite auction stroke and is making the return stroke. A 
fuller explanation will make this clear. 

Let the suction pipe be 100 ft. long with a capacity of 1 gallon or 
10 lbs. per foot, and let the water in the pipe be put in motion with a 
velocity of, say, & ft. per second ; then the stored energy in the water 
= ^ — where W=tbe weight of the water which in this case is 1000 lbs. 

The stored energy is then 122^^1^=660 ft. lbs. about. So that before 

the water could be brought to rest, 560 foot lbs. of energy would have to 
be expended. Xow let the top 
of the delivery pipe be 10 ft. 
above the source of supply, then 
5*6 gallons flowing over the top 
of the pipe would represent 560 
foot lbs. This is more than would 
actually flow over, because of the 
friction of the pipe, and the work 
done in moving the water entering 
the suction pipe, but the illustra- 
tion suffices to show the reason for 
what has been observed in excep- 
tional cases. It must be explained 
that the work done by the pump 
is represented by the water actu- 
ally delivered, notwithstanding 
the action just described, because 
the work done in imparting 
velocity to the water is part of 
the total work in all cases, but 
with ordinary reciprocating 
pumps, it forms but a small part 
of the total power expended on 
the tt-ater. 

Flo. 22.— Bucket uid Planger PDmps—wcirb»d Fig. 22 shows a form of 
from Beam Engine. ^^^^^^^ ^^^ plunger pump used 

with beam engines at the New River Water Works. 

Pieton QTid Plunger Pamp (fig. 23). — This is a pump of the character 

of the bucket and plunger, the bucket having been replaced by a piston. 
There are two valves only, as in the plunger pump. The internal 

packing of the piston is an objection, but eomeUmes the piston is replaced 

by a plimger and packing boxes introduced, as in the double-acting plunger 

pump (figs. 25 and 26). 

Douhle-aeting Pieton Box Pump {fig. 24). — This is a form of pump 

much used for low lifts, and is generally provided with multiple valves. 
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Double-acting Plumjer Pampn {figa, 25 and 26), — Both forms arc much 
used, especially in miDiDg work. 

Three-throw Plunder Pumps (fig. 37) and Tliree-tkrow Bucket Pumps 



Fio. 23.— nstOD uid Plunger Pamp. 



Fio. 24.— Donble-actiog PistoD Pump. 



(fig. 28). — The general construction is indicated in the figures. The 
buckets or plungers are driven from a crank sh^t with cranks placed 
120° apart. These pumps are also driven direct from the piston rods 




Pio. 25. — Double-acting Plnoger Pump. Fio. 29. — Double -ftctitig Planger Pump. 

of triple^ixpansion engines. The general idea in favour of three-throw 
pumps is that of a nearly uniform flow of water. It is, however, advisable 
to use an air vessel of about the same capacity as would be used with 
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Fio. 27. —Tliree-throi? Plunger 



Fig. 23.— ThTet-throw 
Backet Pamp. 



L] Fio. 39. —Three- throw 
Bucket Pump without 



ordinary double-acting pumps, because one of the three pumps may by 
accident for a few strokes, or tor a longer time, become idle, and then 
the flow becomes very irregular, as will be seen from the pump displace- 
ment diagrams (fig. S5, page G5). 

Thre»4hrow Bucket Pump wWwtrf foot valoet (fig. 29).— In this pump 
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the water enters at A and is discharged at B, passing In an unbroken 
stream through the buckets, as indicated by the arrows. The displacement 
of this pump is peculiar, as each bucket is displacing water in a forward 
direction for one-third of a revolution, so that there are three deliveries in 
immediate succession in one revolution of the crank shaft, and the total 
displacement is the capacity of one of the barrels multiplied by 2-6. 

FiimpB and Pump Valvea.— The practical difficulties in the working of 
pumps are chiefly connected with keeping working parts watertight, and 
securing efficient working of the valves. Plungers are easier kept in order 
than any form of piston or bucket, but piston and bucket pumps are 
cheaper, more compact, and occupy much less space ; they are advantage- 
ously used for low lifts. 

Almost the eariiest form of valve in practical use was the flap valve, 
similar to that shown in connection with Cornish pit work (fig. 122, Chap. 

VII.), which is the valve now fre- 
quently adopted in sinking pumps 
where the water is charged with grit 
and other substances. The valve 
consists of a sheet of thick leather 
cut to form the valve : one part of 
the leather is fastened down to the 
seat to form the hinge, and the back 
and front of that portion of the 
leather which rises and falls is forti- 
fied by means of wrought-iron plates, 
generally secured by means of copper 
rivets, which are easily cut out when 
new leather is required. This valve 
is improved by so hinging it that 
it can rise above the seating at the 
hinge. 
Sometimes the valve is hinged in the centre ; it is then called a * butter- 
fly valve,' because it resembles the wings of a butterfly. 

Flap valves are sometimes provided with an additional flap on the back, 

as in fig. 30. 

This valve is known as * Teague's valve.* In this particular case it has 

been applied to a double-acting sewage pump (fig. 31). 

The pump barrels (fig. 31) are 30 in. in diameter, have a 3 ft. stroke, 

and are so constructed as to require no foot valves. One bucket makes the 

up whilst the other makes the down stroke, and the displacement is equal 

to a pair of single-actmg pumps with cranks opposite to each other. The 

pumps make fifteen double strokes per minute. As all the sewage pumped 

has to pass through both buckets, the velocity through each bucket is 

twice as great aa that through the buckets of a pair of single-acting pumps, 

which is a drawback to this type of pump, but there is a practical advantage 




Fig. 30. —Pump Bucket with butterfly 

valvea. 
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in having no foot or suction valves, so that this pump may be usefully 
employed if the speed of the buckets is not too great. 

Figs. 32 and 33 are examples of this type of pump designed for deep 
and shallow wells, which are suitable for use with small motors. In 
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Fio. 81. — Double-acting Backet Pompe without foot valves. 



the deep well pump (fig. 32) a cover is placed on the rod of the bottom 
bucket. The cover falls into a conical seating, and the weight of the 
water column keeps it in place. 

Asfdey^e Pump, — ^A peculiar kind of pump, in which the foot or suction 
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T&lve is combined with the bucket, has been invented by Mr Aahley ; it U 
ebowu in fig. 34. 

The bucket has a pipe extending downwarda, forming at the bottom a 
hollow plunger moving iu a cyhnder fixed in the pump. 

In the pipe joining the bucket and the hollow plunger are placed small 
Flo. 82. Fio. 8S. 



Doubla-acting Well Pumps wtthoat foot valrea. 

valves opening into the pipe. These valves perfoim the function of a foot 
valve. During the up stroke of the bucket water is taken through the 
small valves into the pipe and bottom cylinder, and during the down 
stroke that water is displaced through the bucket into the rising main, 
hence the action is that of an ordinary bucket pump. The object of the 
arrangement is to enable the suction valves to be drawn with the bucket 
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Setting Pump. — Pumps have been made with the valve attached to 
the pump rod and opening telow the bucket ; such a pump is illustrated 
iD fig. 35. 

This pump is of the type already described, a double-acting bucket 
pump with no foot valve. The valve, aa will be seen from the figure, ib 
opened by the downward and closed by the upward motiou of the pump 



Fio. SI. — AiLley's Wall Pamp. 

rods, but as one valve is closing whilst the other is opening, there would 
appear to be 'slip' or a backward flow of the water during that time 
unless the buckets are loose enough in the barrels to perform the function 
of a free-falling valve, and fall on the fixture on the rod during the turn of 
the stroke. 

Mecbanically-moved pump valvoa are employed in the Riedler Pump 
(% 36). 
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Flo. 35.— Bestlet's Double-acting WtllPaoip. 
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In this pump the valves are timed in opening and closing by a 
mechanical connection to the engine by means of an eccentric on the 
engine shaft, and the necessary attachments indicated in the illustration, 
the object being to enable the pump to be worked at a greater speed than 
if the valves had a free movement ; but the speed at which a pump may be 
worked with free falling valves is largely dependent on the proportion of 
valve area to the pump displacement, and on the lift of the valve. Prof. 
Kiedler has lately designed a quick reciprocating pump, illustrated in 
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Fig. 36. — Riedler's Piston and Plunger Pump with mechanioally-con trolled valves, 

figs. 37 and 38. In this pump the suction valve (clearly shown in the 
sections, figs. 39, 40, and 41) is caused to close at the end of the stroke by 
means of a hollow cylindrical fixture on the end of the piunp plunger. 
The pump is of the differential plunger variety, single-acting on the 
suction side. 

When the pump is completing its suction or outward stroke, the ring 
carried by the plunger strikes the suction valve, carrying it to its seating. 

Pumps with multiple valves giving a large area and small lift are 
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worked at oon^erable Bpeed without having the valves mechsnicatlj con- 
trolled. NoTiTotaiive pumps having a pauee at the end of the Stroke allow 



Fic. 37.— Biiidler's Quick Eediirocntiug Pump— vertical section. 



Fio. 3S.—Biedlet's, Quick Reciprocating Pump— pUa. 
time for the valves to drop to their seats before the return stroke c 
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nienceH, and when such pumps have a long Btroke, a considerable pistou 
speed ia obtained. 

Valves. —The 8ap and butterfiy valves already noticed must have a 




Fio. S9. — Suotion Valve Seating of Kiedler's Quick Reciprocatiog Pump. 

considerable rise to give a large opening. They arc only suitable for 
pumping against low lifts and at very moderate speeds. 

Figs. 42 and 43 show various types of valves which do not need any 
further explanation. 

In the early days of the application of the Cornish engine for the water 



supply of London, West, a Cornish engineer, invented what is known as the 
'double beat valve,' and soon after Husband invented his 'four beat valve' 

(% "). 

The multiple valve may be made in various forms, such as those shown 
in figs. 45 and 46. 

All valves which rise vertically on a spindle are improved in working 
by the application of a spring consisting of the india-rubber rings shown in 
several of the illustrations. The valve has a free lift before compreasiDg 
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the rubber. The spring forms a buffer to the valve in rising, and facilitates 
the descent. The 'beat' or contact of the valve with the seat is made 
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Fio. 42.— Types of Pamp Valves. 

watertight in a variety of ways j sometimes by fitting the surfaces of the 
metal watertight, and sometimes by the introduction of an elastic material 
either in the valve or seat. 
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Valves are made aa in fig. 47, wlien the weight of the water on the 




Fio. 44.— Haalwid's Four Bett V*1vb^ 



Fia. 4S.— Suction and Dslirety 
VUtm of mnltiple ring typt. 



Fid. 46.— Half-ucUon of Mul- 
tiple Ring Vulve. 



Fid. 47.— Double Beat Valve in whicli 
the weight of the wntet is taken on 
metollic aarfuces, whilst tlie valve 
ia made watertight by meuie of 
leather. 



valve is sustained by metal beats, but the valve ia made watertight by 
means of a ring of leather above the beat. 
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ludift-rubber is largely used Cor valves, especially those in the air pumps 
of condensers (Gg. 46), and the hat-band valve (figs. 19 and 60). 

These latter are illustrations of valves and buckets of well or bore-hole 
pumps. In fig. 50 is shown the ' fishing ' apparatus for drawing up the foot 
valve. It wilt be seen that the valve seating does not fit into a conical 
seating, such as that shown in valve seatings of many of the other valves, 
but seats itself and makes a watertight joint on a gutta-percha beat let 




Fio. 48.— Srction of Air Pnmp of CondenMr, 
ahowiDg ippUcatioti of diic rubber nlres, 

into the bottom of the seating. It is thus very readily drawn without 
putting much strain on the 'fishing tackle.' 

Speed of Pumps.— ^The number of strokes per minute at which pumps 
may be driven depends on the type of pump, and the promptness with 
which the valves seat themselves before the commencement of the return 
stroke. 

By means of multiple valves which give a large waterway wth a small 
lift, quick reciprocation may be secured. 

Bucket pumps do not admit of the application of multiple valves, and 
with such pumps a high bucket speed is best secured by means of a long 
stroke with a pause at the end to give time for the valves to seat them- 
selves. 
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Rotative engines have necessarily a shorter stroke than non-rotative 
ones. 

Pmnp Displacement Diagrams. — It is useful to know what is the 
variation in displacement per unit of time in pumps of different designs 
and combinations. The Cornish engine usually performs its 'indoor' or 
suction stroke in one-half the time occupied by the outdoor stroke ; hence 

arises the desirability of giving more water- 
way through the suction than through the 
delivery valves. 

Sometimes two suction valves have been 
provided on the suction and one only on the 
delivery side; see the engine shown in fig. 
205, Chap. XII. The variations in the pause 
between the strokes have also to be taken 
into consideration, for it is by varying the 
pause that the rate of pumping is regulated. 
Air vessels, when required on Cornish 
engine pumps, should therefore be very large. 
Non-rotative direct-acting engines are now 
usually made double-acting, as also are the 
pumps ; so that air vessels on such pumps 
are not required to be so large as with the 
single-acting pump. 

As an air vessel is not costly it may be 
made very large, especially as it is a very 
perfect means of regulating the flow and 
avoiding shocks, and more advantageous than 
any other method in use. Three-throw 
pumps have been employed with a view to 
avoiding having a large air vessel, but a 
Fio. 60.~Foot Valve of Bucket large air vessel is important even with three- 
Pump, with hat-band valves throw pumps, for it sometimes happens that 
showing application of ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^y^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

* fishinff tackle for draw- i j 

ing the valve and seating. * ^'^^^^ ^^ ^*>^®^ ^^ ^^^ «0™® ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

and then the variation in displacement per 

unit of time becomes so great, that the shocks would be severe if a small 
air vessel only were present. 

When pumps are driven from rotative engines and cranks, the pump 
displacement per unit of time is easily determined. If we set out a curve 
the ordinates of which represent the displacement to a time base for a 
single-acting pump, then this curve will indicate the variation in dis- 
placement^ for a single pump delivery, and a combination of such curves 
may be made to give the variation for any combination of pumps. Fig. 
51 is for a pair of double-acting pumps with cranks at right angles; 
fig. 52 is for two single*acting pim:ips with cranks at right angles; 
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iig. 53, single-acting three-throw pumps ; fig. 54, double-acting three-throw 
pumps; and fig. 55, double-acting three-throw pumps with one of the 

Fig. 51.— Displacement Diagram of a pair of Double-acting Pumps with cranks at 

right angles. 




This lower diagram shows the variation iii displacement per revolution. 

piunps idle. Air vessels require to be proportioned with due regard to 
the water pressure and the variation in pump displacement. It is very 

Fiu. 52. — Displacement Diagram of Single-acting Pumps with cranks at right angles. 




This lower diagram shows the variation in displacement per revolution. 

usual to make the air vessel twelve to eighteen times the capacity of the 
pump. Where the air vessel is not readily charged with air, a large 
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FM'. 98.— Diii>'W"i- III I'i.jra II ■>;■ Three-throw SiDgle-sctiug Pump. 




Thin lower d!>ti;mn ibom tha Tuiation in dia^aeament par rarolu&m, 
FiQ. Gl.— Displacement DUgram of a Tluee-throw Donble'scting Pomp. 



This lower diagram shows the raiiatioa in dieplacameut per revolution. 
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capacity should be provided. There are several ways of charging air 
vessels. A small air valve may be provided on the pump with a screw- 
down adjustment for admitting air with the water, but it is not to be 
generally recommended. 

The device now usually adopted is the Wippermann air charger (fig. 
56). This is really a pistonless air pump actuated by water pressure 
from the pimip. 

The vessel A is attached to the pmnp barrel by means of the pipe B, 
which is kept open when the charger is at work. 

During the suction stroke air is drawn into the vessel A, and during 

Fio. 55. — Displacement Diagram of a Three-throw Double-actiDg Pnmp with one pump 

out of action. 




Thia lower diagram shows the variation in displacement per revolution. 

the delivery stroke that air is forced into the air vessel C through the 
small delivery pipe, small suction and delivery valves being provided in 
the top of the air-charging vessel. 

Another form of charger is that of a small air pump worked by a 
hydraulic engine with pressure from the pumping main. 

Another method for charging by hand is to have a charging vessel 
provided with pipes and valves attached to the air vessel, the pipes and 
valves being so arranged that the vessel may be first filled with air by 
opening it to the atmosphere ; then communication with the atmosphere 
is shut off, and communication opened to the air vessel. The operation 
may be repeated as often as necessary. 

E 
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In large pumping stations where there are several air vessels, it is con- 
venient to have an air-compressor worked by steam to enable the air vessels 
to be fully charged before or whilst the pumping-engines are being put to 

work. 

Air vessels require to be charged continuously or very frequently, as the 
water absorbs air, and there may be leakages to be compensated for. 




Fio. 56.— Wippermann's Air Charger for air 
veBsels of pumping-engines. 




Fio. 67.— Balance Valve for 
maintaining a constant pres- 
sure in pumping mains. 



Fig. 57 represents a valve used to preserve a constant pressure in the 
main against the pumping-engine, when a uniform pressure is not secured 
by use of a service reservoir. 

Referring to the figure, D is an equilibrium valve attached to the 
plunger A. The plunger is loaded with weights B to the pressure it is 
required to maintain. C is a buffer spring to limit the rise of the weight. 
By this means the pressure in the main at D may vary, but on the other 
side of the valve it is kept constant. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF NON-ROTATIVE PUMPING-ENGINES. 

We must now consider in detail the principles employed in the Cornish 
engine, because this will explain the leading characteristics in non-rotative 
pumping-engines generally. 

Each stroke of the engine, it will be observed, is a distinct and separate 
operation ; the engine starts from a state of rest and returns to it. The 
pump rod is put in motion and comes to rest. The pump rod is of sufficient 
weight to overcome the resistance of the pump, so that the steam has only 
to lift the pump rod, and thereby to store in it sufficient energy for doing 
the work on the return stroke. We have already pointed out in the history 
of the Cornish engine that the introduction of the plunger pump so altered 
the condition under which the Cornish engine worked that it at once 
became possible to work the engine with a far greater degree of expansion 
than had been possible as long as it remained in the stage Watt left it, 
which was only suited for working bucket pumps. With the bucket pump 
the water was lifted on the steam stroke; with the plunger pump the 
pump rod was lifted. There was, therefore, with the plunger pump a greater 
mass to be put in motion, which might have imparted to it a much higher 
Telocity than would be safe for the bucket of a bucket pump. 

The energy of motion is expressed by the formula -^ — * in which 

W is the weight of the rod and its attachments, V the velocity it attains 
in feet per second, and 2 g=64'4. 

For the sake of brevity the formula may be thus approximately written 

W V* 

. The fact that the pump rod possessed weight, and was put in 

motion and brought to rest each stroke, made it possible to use steam 
expansively on the piston. 

Figs. 58 and 59 represent steam indicator diagrams from Cornish 
engines. The line A B is that of the average pressure throughout the 
stroke; the shaded portion from A to C above the line represents the 
energy expended in putting the pump rods in motion, and the shaded 
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portion below the line from C to B represents the enei^y recovered, whilst 
the pump rods are decreasing in velocity and coming to rest. If there had 
been no mass to put in motion, but merely a resistance to be overcome, the 
indicator diagram would have been a rectangle, and no expansion would 
have been possible. 

The reciprocating pump rod performs the function of a fly-wheel, storing 
energy whilst its motion is being accelerated, and giving out the stored 
energy whilst the velocity is being retarded. 

The point C, then, is the point of maximum velocity V. By increasing 
either V or W the degree of expansion may be increased, but as in the 
Cornish engine W is constant, any increase in the degree of expansion em- 
ployed increases the value of V, As the energy varies with V^, an increase 
in the velocity with which the pump rods are lifted enables an increase in 
the degree of expansion to be employed. The action of the pump valves 
limits the number of strokes which the engine can make in one minute, but 
the stroke may be long or short. In the old Cornish engine the stroke of 




Indicator diagrams from Cornish Engines, 
Fio. 58.— Mining Engine. Fio. 59. — Water Works Engine. 

the pump was usually made less than that of the engine. In the new type, 
or compound engine, the stroke of the pump is made much longer than 
that of the engine (see fig. 80, Chap. V.). 

This lengthening of the stroke increases the value of V, and therefore 
enables, even in a single cylinder, a greater expansion to be safely employed, 
but m the double cylinder it is of still greater value. 

For the purpose of expansive working, the Cornish engine is usually made 
to traverse its steam stroke in one-half the time occupied by the water 
stroke ; the maximum speed of the piston during the steam stroke is often 
as much as 600 ft. per minute j for that reason the suction valves and 
pipes should be large ; sometimes two suction and one delivery valve are 
employed; this gives double the water-way on the suction side of the 
pump. 

The water stroke performed by the descent of the pump rod is made 
slowly, but with increasing velocity ; the energy does not, however, become 
very great because of the slow velocity, and the rod is brought to rest by 
the closing of the equilibrium valve. The steam above the piston is then 
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compressed into the clearance space, thus reducing the loss which would 
otherwise occur. 

By the use of a velocity indicator of special construction we have been 
able to take velocity diagrams from pumping-engines, showing the variation 
in velocity during the stroke, the length of the pause, etc. 

Fig. 60 was taken from a Cornish engine, and at the same time the 
rise and fall of the pump valves were indicated a& shown on the diagram, 
fig. 60. 

When the Cornish engine is applied for town water supply from a 
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Fio. 60. — ^Velocity DUgram. 

reservoir, the load on the plunger is simply that required to overcome the 
resistance of the pump, but in mines the load is often greater, owing to the 
great length of pump rods, part of the weight of which is taken up by 
balance bobs as illustrated in the Cornish pit- work, fig. 121, Chap. VII. 

T|he value of W being thus greatly increased, the greater degree of ex- 
pansion can be employed ; in some cases we have known the pump rods to 
weigh over 200 tons, whilst the load on the piston was only 45 tons. This 
is the reason why the Cornish engine in the Cornish mines has been able to 
give a higher duty than Cornish engines generally ; this is very easily seen 
on inspecting the Cornish engine diagrams (figs. 58 and 59). 

The left-hand diagram (fig. 58) was taken from a mining engine in 
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which W was Tery much greater than the water load mi the en^ne ; the 
right-band diagram (fig. 69) was taken from a waterworks engine in 
which W ^aa very little more than the water load on the piston. 

Although increasing the weight enables greater expansioa to be 
employed, greater expansion means greater strains on the rods and con- 
nections, and it lunet be observed that, without increasing the weight to 
an impracticable d^ree, the Cornish engine is not capable of using 
effectively the expansive force of steam of a greater pressure than about 
40 lbs. per square inch. 

To be able to secure greater economy by using higher pressure steam 
with the proper degree of expansion, it becomes necessai^ to work with 
more than one cylinder. In the early days of the Comisb engine cam- 



Fio. 61. — Diagram illostrating ilisttibi|t!oii of ateam to a Compound Comiih Engine. 

pound engines were used, but no better result was secured than that 
obtained with single cylinder engines, for the simple reason that the 
boiler pressure in use was limited to about 45 lbs. per square inch. Now 
that boilers can safely carry pressures exceeding 150 lbs. per square inch, 
the Cornish engine may be compounded with great advantage. By com- 
pounding, steam can be used at 150 lbs. initial pressure and more, 
expanded down to 8 or 10 lbs. terminal pressure with engines having 
pump rods of the usual we^ht ; this is clearly seen in the diagrams (figs. 
61 and 62), which represent the distribution of steam in the Basset engine 
illustrated in fig. 80, Chap. V. 

Let steam be cut off at about half stroke in the small cylinder, as in 
fig. 61. During the equilibrium stroke, the pressure is indicated along 
the line G, and the cushioning takes place at Xj at the same time the 
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equilibrium steam pressure for the large cylinder is indicated along the 
line H, and the cushioning at Y, the condenser pressure being indicated 
at K, The work done in both cylinders may be taken to be the full area 




Fio. 62.— Diagram showing combined power diagrams of a Compound Cornish Engine. 

of the diagrams, minus the small losses caused by the passage of thei 
steam during the equilibrium strokes, and between the two cylinders.: 
For the sake of illustration the diagram may be taken to represent* 




Fio. 63. — Diagram showing variation of force or strain during the stroke for a Compound 

Cornish Engine. 

the total work ; the area A, B, C, D, A that done in the small ; and the 
area F, A, D, E, F that done in the large cylinder. In order to refer all 
to the low-pressure cylinder, the ordinates of the upper figure must be 
divided by the ratio of the capacities of the two cylinders. In this case 
the capacities are 4*6 to 1. 

In fig. 62 the work done in the small cylinder is represented by 
B) £, F, C, 6, and that in the large cylinder by A, B, C, D, A. 

The total effect referred to the large cylinder is A, E, F, D, A. 
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In fig. 63 the line A B is drawn through the point of mean pressure, 
so that the rectangle A, B, C, D, A represents the total work done by the 
engine on the steam stroke and the area A, X, X, A, the work represented 
by the vie viva acquired by the load during the former part of the stroke 
and given out again during the latter part. On comparing this with the 
single Cornish engine diagram (fig. 58, page 68) it will be seen that the 
compound engine with more than three times the steam pressure, greatly 
increased expansion, and greater mean pressure does not require such a 
heavy mass or so great a velocity during the steam stroke for its effective 
working. It will also be seen that the strains on the engine are reduced. 
The initial strain is only 1*3 times the mean, whilst in the ordinary 
Cornish engine it is twice the mean. It will also be observed that the 
work done by the small piston is applied to the pump end of the beam, so 
that less than one-half of the work of the engine comes on the beam 
centre.* 

The variation of strain in the engine itself is not so great in this 
engine as it is in the ordinary Comiah engine, that is to say, the maximum 
strain does not so greatly exceed the mean resistance. The following 
table contains a comparison of the initial, terminal, and average pressures, 
maximum piston speeds, and proportion of weight of mass to water load 
in several practical examples which were tested some years ago, and to it 
has been added an example from the compound Cornish engine. 



Type of Engine. 


Steam Pressures. 


Forces. 


Piston 
Velocities. 


Mass -f 
Water Load. 


Initial, 
Absolute. 


Terminal, 
Absolute. 


• 

< 


Initial 4- 
Terminal. 


Average -f 
Terminal. 


Initial -f 
Mean. 


Maximum 

Velocity 

per Minute. 


Mean Plunger 

Speed per 

Minute. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 




ft. 


ft. 




Cornish, 


45 


10 


19 


4-5 


1-9 


2-26 


500 


80 


3 about 


>i • • 


81 


10 


16-1 


81 


1-6 


1-8 


600 


• t a 


17 


if ' ' 


25 


9 


12-2 


277 


1-85 


172 


600 


• • • 


17 


Compound Differ- 




















ential, 


80 


10 


24 1 


10-6 


2-4 


1'87 


220 


150 


2-0 


99 >> 


437 


7 


1275 


6-24 


1-8 


1-4 


228 


168 


0-66 


)) >* 


85 


11-8 


20*25 


7-5 


178 


1-3 


• • . 


• •  


1-1 


>l It 


25 


8-6 


14 


• • • 


1-6 ' 


•  • 


210 


144 


1-2 


Cornish, 


 • • 


•  • 


18 

about 


• • • 


• • 4 


•  « 


600 


100 


17 


»» • • 


• • • 


• •  


  • 


•  • 


• • • 


•  • 


570 


112 


17 


Compound Cornish, 


150 


• « • 


35 


• • • 


•   

t 


1-8 1 


• •  


. • . 


17 
about 



To be able to utilise higher pressures and greater ranges of expansion 
in the Cornish engine, it is absolutely necessary (as we have seen) to use 
more than one cylinder. Referring to the diagram (fig. 58) it will be 
noticed that if we put E for the energy of the mass, A for the area of the 

* See illustration of the engine, fig. 80, Chapter V. 
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cylinder, L for the length from A to C, and P for the mean pressure of 
the top shaded portion of the diagram, then £=:A x P x L, 



w _ E 64 



V 



64 



« 
from which we can get the necessary quantities in further consideration 

of the subject of non-rotative pumping-engines. 

If we increase W in proportion to the water load on the piston, then 

higher pressure and greater expansion can be employed without increasing 

y, and by compounding we can carry the advantage immensely further (as 

already pointed out). This leads to the consideration of the balance 
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Fio. 64. — Differential Engine with double quadrants and double system of 

plonger pumps. 

system of pump rods as compared with the Cornish. This system is 
illustrated by fig. 64, in which it will be seen that there are two quadrants 
or angle bobs for giving motion to the pump rods ; the two quadrants are 
coupled together in such a manner that one pump rod balances the other, 
one making the up while the other makes the down stroke. The weight 
to be put in motion is thus double that of the Cornish engine, with the 
same water load, whilst a double-acting engine is employed to work the 
pumps. With a compound or triple engine this system utilises the expansive 
force of very high-pressure steam. A very important practical advantage 
arises from the fact that one pump rod balances the other, so that at the 
end of the stroke and during the pause, when the engine is in equilibrium, 
no motion can take place till steam is admitted to the engine, whereas, 
with the Cornish engine, the weight of the rod is partly imsupported at 
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the end of the stroke, if the water has failed to follow close to the plunger 
so as to completely fill the pump. In that case the plunger falls back on 
the water. With the double cylinder Cornish engine the unsupported 



^^ 




Fig. 65. — Differential Pamping-Engine — diagram taken during sinking operations with 

pnmps " working on air." 

weight becomes less than that with a single cylinder. With the double 
rod system, should the water not have followed up the plunger, a shock 
can only occur by the rods being put in motion by the admission of steam, 
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Fio. 66. — Velocity Diagram, South Durham Colliery— differential compound pumping- 
engine cylinders 45 in. and 72 in. diam. x 10 feet stroke. 

and it is possible by the use of the differential gear to so control the 
admission of steam to the engine that it is throttled during the time that 
the engine has no pump resistance ; by this means only sufficient steam 
is admitted to the engine to overcome the inertia and frictional resistance 
up to the point where the plunger encounters the water, thereby mini- 
mising the shock. This action is illustrated by an actual indicator diagram 
(fig. 65), where it will be seen that the full pressure of steam does not 
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come on the piston uotil it has reached the point B, where the plunger 
meets the water ; in moving from A to fi only sufficient steam has been 






6035 iw Mean Pressure 
H.R 85 Indicated Horse Power 



Fio. 67. — Indicator Diagram. 
Sontb Darbain Colliery — DifleriDti&l Compooud Pumpiiig-eiigine. Ratio of Cylindera 



admitted to move the engine itself, and it has been found in practice that 
on this syatem it is quite possible to work heavy lifts on air without 




Via. S8. — Indicator Diagraio. 

H.P. cjrlindar 22 iu. diam. x 6 feet stroke. L.P. cyliodsr SI in. diam. x fl feet 

«troke. 104 «tro1ceg per minute. 

producing any serious shock. A steam piston velocity diagram from an 
engine of this type is given in fig. 66. 

Pimiping-enginea such as we are considering are subject to a sudden 



Fia. 69,— Diagram illustrating effect of inertia in water columns. 
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loss of load either from the breakage of 
pumps or rods, failiire of water supply 
to the pumps, or defective action 
of the valves; when any of these 
things occur, it is desirable that the 
engine should be brought to rest as 
quickly as possible ; the continuance 
of working with a broken rod in the 
shaft, or anything wrong with the 
pumps, only incurs the risk of addi- 
tional breakage. Non-rotative engines 
are more easily brought to rest in the 
case of accidents than rotative engines. 

In the early days of the applica- 
tion of steam pumps to mining work 
underground, the author made use of 
the inertia of the water column to 
secure increased expansion. The in- 
dicator diagrams (figs. 67 and 68) 
were taken from a compound steam 
pump at the South Durham Colliery. 
The pump was placed at the bottom 
of the mine; it forced the water to 
the surface through a column of 
pipes which had no air vessel. The 
water in the column was thus pUt 
in motion at the beginning of the 
stroke, storing up energy, which 
energy was expended during the latter 
part of the stroke. 

The resistance to the engine by thef 
water column was therefore greater 
at the beginning and less towards the 
end of the stroke, thus enabling a 
considerable degree of expansion to 
be secured. 

The function of inertia in a water 
column may be illustrated by fig. 69. 

Let a be the steam engine, h a 
plunger pump, c the delivery pipe from 
the pump. In the case of an under- 
ground engine the pipe c would be the 
water column reaching to the surface, 
but it might be a horizontal pipe 
terminating at an air vessel d. 
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^^ ^ /» Qy K ^ represent the pump resistance where the air vessel d 
was part of the pump. Then when the air vessel d is removed to a 
distance and connected to the pump by the pipe c, the inertia of the 
water in the pipe c would cause the pump-resistance diagram to be altered 
in shape. The jphis resistance at the beginning and the minus resistance 
at the end of the stroke are represented by the shaded portions of the 
diagram. 

This function of inertia of water column is of importance in the appli- 
cation of non-rotative engines to well pumps, especially because it enables 




Fio. 71. — Worthington Compensating Device. Curve of Effect. 

the engine-power and pump-resistance diagrams to be equated when the 
mechanical compensating device does not in itself do it, which is the case 
in the lever device hereafter described. 

Waterworks Engines. — Cornish and beam rotative engines have been 
largely used, but of late years quite new types have been adopted. Self- 
contained compound and triple direct-acting engines, both rotative and 
non-rotative, are now more in favour. 

To enable the non-rotative engine to work with the necessary expansion 
for economical results, compensating devices have been intit)duced, where 
the inertia of the moving parts are not sufficient for the purpose. 
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The Worthington device (fig. 70) consists of two siugle-actiug hydraulic 
plungers, A and B, working in oscillating cylinders, the plungers being 
attached to the piston rod of the engine. The required pressure ia main- 




Fio. 72. — Dsrey Coiii[i«nsating DeriM Applied to well pomps. 

tained in the hydraulic cylinders by means of an accumulator kept charged 
by a small pump attached to the engine. 

The effect of this arrangement is that an artificial resistance is put on 
the engine during the first half, and a corresponding assistance during the 

Fio, li. Fig. 78. 

0;^ ,£ E, ,F 




Fios. 73 >nd 74. — Dikgrun* UlaslTatiiig fnnctioti of Darey CompMUfttiog Device, 
second half of the stroke, the curve of effect being similar to that in 
fig. 71. 

The Davey device is that of attaching the engine to the pump by 
means of a triangular lever in such a way that the pump resistance be- 
comes less as the stroke proceeds. In fig. 72 A A represent the steam 
cylinders of the engine, D the triangular lever, E, £, E points of attach- 
ment of engine and pumps, and B B the pumps. In this illustration the 
work is done on the up stroke of the pumps. It will be seen that the 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CORKISH ENGINE: SIMPLE AND COMPOUND. 

The Cornish Engine. — This engine is fully illustrated in fig. 75. 

It consists of a single cylinder A having a piston communicating its 
motion through an overhead beam £ to a single pump rod C. The engine 
beam £ is carried in bearings on a thick wall, forming one of the walk of 
the engine house. The outer end of the beam is directly over the shaft 
and is connected direct to the pump rod. The cylinder is bolted down to 
a massive loading L of masonry, which must be made heavy enough to 
resist the total initial force of the steam on the piston. 

Attached to the pump rod by means of ' set-offs ' are the plungers of 
the pumps, the pumps and pump rods, etc., being illustrated in fig. 121, 
Chap. VII. 

The rods are made heavy enough to overcome the resistance of the 
pumps. 

The engine, which is single-acting, is employed to lift the rods, and the 
rods are allowed to fall by their own weight, lifting the water. To secure 
sufficient strength it is often necessary to make the rods much heavier 
than is necessary to overcome the resistance of the pumps. In such cases 
beams or balance bobs are attached to the rods either above or below 
ground, having counterweights to take up the surplus weight (see pit- 
work, fig. 121, Chap. VII.). The distribution of steam in the engine will be 
understood from the section of the valves and nozzles given in fig. 76, in 
which A is the steam valve, B the equilibrium valve, and C the eduction 
or exhaust valve. D is a pipe connecting the two ends of the cylinder, 
commonly known as the * equilibrium pipe.' The working of the engine 
is thus described. Steam is admitted above the piston through the steam 
valve A (fig. 76), the equilibrium valve £ remaining closed, and the exhaust 
valve C open. The valve A remains open during the time the piston 
makes about one-third of its stroke ; it is then closed by the action of the 
valve gear, and the remainder of the stroke is completed partly by the 
decreasing pressure of the expanding steam and partly by the momentum 
of the pump rod and attachments. At the termination of the stroke the 
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eduction valve C is closed and also the injection valve shown at N in 
fig. 75. 

The pump-rod having been raised to the full extent of its stroke is 




Fio. 75.— CorniBh Engine, as applied to a mining shaft. 

partly supported by the water in the pumps under the plungers, and 
partly by the terminal pressure of the steam above the piston. The 
equilibrium valve B is then opened, and the steam above the piston is 
allowed to pass down the equilibrium pipe D to the under side of the 

F 
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piston ; the pump-rods being free to fall by their own weight, descend, 
and in doing so lift the water in the pumps. The rods falling under the 
influence of gravity have an accelerating motion, but they are brought to 
rest at the completion of the stroke by the closing of the equilibrium valve 
B ; that valve having been closed a little before the end of the stroke, the 
momentum of the moving weight is then expended in cushioning the steam 
confined above the piston. The piston is now brought to rest, and the 






Fig. 76. — Cornish Engine. Steam nozzles and valves. 

next stroke is performed by the opening of the steam valve A and the 
eduction or exhaust valve C. The eduction valve C is made to open a 
little before the steam valve, and at the same time the injection valve (N 
in fig. 75) of the condenser is opened. 

It will be seen that when steam is admitted above the piston, the steam 
from below is exhausted into the condenser. Referring to fig. 75, which 
is a general illustration of the engine, D is the steam and equilibrium 
valve box, E the equilibrium pipe, F the exhaust valve box, G the exhaust 
pipe to the condenser, H the condenser, J the air pump, and N the 
injection valve. 
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The ftir pump mid condeiiKer are placed in a tauk o£ nat«r from which 
the injection water ie taken through the valve N. This valve ia opened at 
the Bame time as the exhaust valve by the action of the valve gear. The 
valve gear itaelf is shown at M, and is fully described and illustrated in 
Chap. X., figs. 161 and 162. 

The steam pressure on the piston at the termination of the steam 
stroke is not sufficient to support the weight of the pump rods. 

If, therefore, the water in the pump has not closely followed the plunger, 
the rods will be unsup- 
ported at the completion 
of the stroke. When this 
happens, the rods fall 
back, causing the plunger 
to strike the water, and 
producing a shock. On 
the other hand, during 
the steam stroke the loss 
of resistance arising from 
the breaking of a rod or 
othir cause may result 
in the piston making its 
stroke with undue 
velocity. To provide a- 
gainst contingencies of 
this kind, banging beams 
are provided in and over 
the sliaft with catch-picocs 
on the tods to prevent 
the piston striking the 
cover on the outdoor 

stroke, and spring beams and catch-pieces are provided at the engine end 
of the beam to limit the indoor stroke. 

The spring beams are shown at K (tig. 75), and the catch-pieces on the 
engine beam at S. Devices are employed such as the differential valve 
gear (see Vidve Gear) to cause the valves of the engine to become closed, 
when, owing to loss of resistance, the engine has eiceeded its normal 
speed, 

Sometimes the Cornish engine is made without an overhead beam, the 
cylinder being placed over the pump with the piston rod attached directly 
to the pump tod, Such engines are known as Bull engines. 

An illustration of such an engine is given in fig. 77. 

OomUTt Engine Detailn. — A section of the cylinder is given in fig, 78. 

In the stuffing-box between the packing is placed what is termed a 
lanthom brass or biufh A, consisting of a perforated and movable cylinder 
of brass fitting around the piston rod with the openings through the side. 



BULL COHHISH CHSIHa. 
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Opposite this lanthorn bush and iu the side of the stuffing-box is fitted a 
small pipe connected to the main steam pipe. 

The object of this arrangement is to prevent air leaking into the 
cylinder around the piston rod and vitiating the vacuum. With steam 
pressure in the middle of the packing, steam might leak into the cylinder, 
but air could not. This was of considerable importance in the Cornish 
engine, because the mean pressure on the piston was not more than 12 or 
13 lbs. per square inch, and a small back pressure in the condenser caused 

by air leaks, represented a consider- 
able percentage of loss. The lan- 
thorn brass is very usefully and 
frequently employed in the stuffing- 
boxes of air-pumps of modem engines, 
the pipe being taken to the hot-well 
instead of to the steam pipe, and 
water being used instead of steam to 
prevent air leaking into the air-pump. 
Air-jmmp and Condenser, — A 
section of the Cornish engine air- 
pump and condenser is given in 
fig. 79. 

The air-pump A, and bucket B, 
are shown in section. The bucket 
is provided with a valve D, usually 
of india-rubber working on a brass 
grid C. A head valve or swimming 
cover F is placed in the hot-well 
closing on a wooden beat let into the 
top of the air-pump. The bucket 
rod E passes through a stuffing-box. 

G is the condenser, H the exhaust 
pipe, and J the inlet for injection 
water. 
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FiG. 78. — Cornish Engine Steam Cylinder. 



Valve Gear. — The Cornish form of valve gear, and the application of 
the differential gear to the Comish engine, are fidly described in 
Chap. X. 

Duty of Coimish Engines, — In Chap. I. we have noticed the progress 
of economy effected in the Comish engine. The maximum economy was 
obtained by using the greatest boiler pressure and the highest rate of 
expansion which the principle of the engine would permit, the limits being 
about 40 lbs. boiler pressure and 4 to 5 expansions. The average duty 
was about 50 millions on 112 lbs. of coal, or in the best examples from 
60 to 70 millions. In some cases 90 millions have been obtained on 
112 lbs. of coal with a high evaporation, and results as high as 130 millions 
have been claimed on 94 lbs. of coal, but such a high result is impossible. 
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One H.P. per hour is equal to 1,980,000 foot lbs., or, say, in round 
numbers, 2 millions- 
ISO millions duty = - ? = 65 H.P. hours. 

^ = 1 -45 lbs. of coal per P. H.P. per hour. 
65 

With an evaporation of 10 lbs. of water per lb. of coal, the feed water 




Fi(». 79.— Cornish Engine Air-pump and Condenser* 

per pump H.P* per hour would then 1h3 14*2, and assuming a mechanical 
efficiency of 80 per C3ut*, we have 11*36 as the consumption of steam per 
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I.H.P. per hour. Taking the initial pressure as 40 lbs., we have as the 

10*7 
eflSciency ratio t,7qa='^^%- The best efficiency ratio obtained with 

Cornish engines is about 60 % to 65 %. 

Expressed in weight of steam, the average engines used from 26 to 30 
lbs. of steam per I.H.P. per hour. A better result has been obtained on 
short trials, and a consumption as low as 18 to 20 lbs. per I.H.P. per hour 
has been recorded, but no further economy could be obtained with a single 
cylinder, nor could better results be secured by compound engines with the 
same boiler pressure. It is only quite recently that high steam pressure 
has been applied to the Cornish engine. 

llie single cylinder Cornish engine is limited to 4 expansions, and even 
then the velocity of the piston during the indoor stroke is very great (see 
fig. 60, Chap. IV.). 

Four expansions with 40 lbs. initial steam pressure gives 10 lbs. as 
the terminal pressure. 

The only method of increasing the initial pressure and the ratio of 
expansion is by the use of a second cylinder. 

By the use of a second cylinder the strains on the engine and pump 
rods are reduced, and a greater range of expansion is secured, thus adapt- 
ing the engine to the use of high-pressure steam. 

The author having recently to design a pumping-engine for the Basset 
Mines, Cornwall, adopted the Cornish system of steam distribution. By 
employing two cylinders he succeeded in using steam of 150 lbs. boiler 
pressure. 

Fig. 80 represents an elevation of the engine. A is the high and B 
the low pressure cylinder, both cylinders having the Cornish cycle of steam 
distribution. The pistons of both cylinders are connected to a steel rock- 
ing beam C, one piston making the up whilst the other makes the down 
stroke. 

The beam extends beyond the small cylinder over the shaft, and gives 
motion to the pump rod. The inner end of the beam is made of box 
section to receive balance weights. The cylinders are 40 and 80 in. in 
diameter, and have 9 and 10 ft. strokes respectively. The stroke of the 
pumps is 13 ft. ; the pump plungers are 18 in. in diameter, and the 
present pit- work extends to a total depth of 1000 ft. At 8 strokes per 
minute the actual H.P. is 360. The engine has only been at work a few 
months, and no trials have yet been made as to the consumption of steam, 
but the consumption of coal has been found from week to week to be one- 
half that consumed by a good Cornish engine on the same mine doing 
similar work. Practically the duty is over 90 millions on the coal used. 
The evaporation is probably 8 lbs. of water per lb. of coal. The duty then 
on an evaporation of 10 lbs. of water per lb. of coal would be 110 
millions. 

It is not likely that this engine will give as high an efficiency ratio as 
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60 per cent., but an efficiency ratio of 50 per cent, with 150 lbs. steam 
would make the feed water per I.H.P. per hour equal to 16 Iba. An 
efficiency ratio of 60 per cent, would reduce the feed water to 13*3 lbs. 
In this engine a disused cylinder and nozzles of an old Cornish engine were 
used as the low pressure cylinder. An entirely new engine may be 
expected to give a much better result. 

The water load on the engine (all referred to the large cylinder) is 







Fio. 80.— DaTey'8 Oompoand CornUh Engine, Basset Mines. 

H.P. cylinder, 40 in. diameter ; length of stroke, ft. L.P. cylinder, 80 in. diameter ; 
length of stroke, 10 ft. Pumps, 18 in. diameter ; length of stroke, 18 ft. Total 
height of lift 1000 ft. 



equal to 30 lbs. per square inch. This is double the proper load of the old 
Cornish engine. 

An 80-inch engine in this system may be made double the power of 
the ordinary Cornish engine, and as the first cost of the engine is not 
greatly in excess of that of the single cylinder engine, the cost of the new 
engine per H.P. is lower. 
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It will be seen that by placing the cylinder A on the pump side of the 
beam centre instead of by the side of the cylinder ,B, the strain on the 
beam and the weight on the centre are greatly reduced. The cylinders 
may, however, be brought together by adopting a modification of the 
parallel motion beams, designed by the author for the difierential enginea 
illustrated in fig. 97, Chap. YL, and fig. 211, Chap. XII. The modification 
necessaiy is shown in fig. 81. 

The main beam Q is actuated through the secondary beams forming a 
parallel motion for the piston rods. The outer ends of the secondary 
beams are anchored to the foundation by means of links. One end of the 




Fio. 81. 



Fio. 82. 



Figs. 81 and 82. — Compound Cornish Engine, with parallel motion beams. 

The lower figure represents the cut-off motion for the steam valves ; a description 
of a form of this motion Is also given in Chap. X. , on valve gears. 



nlain beam would be over the shaft, and the other end made to carry a 
balance weight. 

Fig. 82 represents the gear for giving motion to the steam valves. 

C is a rocking shaft actuated by means of the difierential gear, and D 
a rocking shaft partaking of the motion of the engine beam. 

A A are valve rods to the admission valves to the engine cylinders 
receiving motion from the bell-crank levers E E by connections to G G 
and F F. 

The motion of the shaft C operates to open the valves, whilst the 
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motion of D closes them. By suitable adjustments the cut-off may be 

made to take place at any point of the stroke. 

The Basset engine has a surface condenser with 900 square feet of tube 

surface- 
It is also provided with the author's compound system of heating the 

feed water, by means of which the water is heated to a much higher 

temperature than can be obtained from the exhaust steam. , 

That the construction of the engine may be understood, we have pro- 




FiG. 88.— Section of Compoand Cornish Engine— Waihi Mine. 

duced in fig. 83 a section of an engine on the same principle, designed by 
the author for the Waihi Miues. 

In this example the valves, cylinders, and feed heater are all in a line, 
so that one section shows them all. Steam from the boiler is admitted 
through the valve c imder the small piston ; at the same time the steam 
above that piston is admitted to the large cylinder through the valve e ; 
the steam below the large piston passes to the condenser through the 
exhaust valve g and the feed-water heater h. At the completion of the 
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steam stroke the valves c, e, and g close, and the equilibrium valves d and / 
are opened. The steam below the small piston then passes to the other 
side, and the steam above the large piston passes into the space below it. 
Both pistons now being in equilibrium, the pump rods fall by their own 
weight, lifting the water in the pumps. Towards the completion of this 
stroke the equilibrium valves d and / are closed, and the steam above the 
large and below ^ the small piston being cushioned, the pump rods are 
thereby brought to rest. 

The feed- water heater is divided into two sections, j and h : the cold 
feed-water enters at n and passes around the tubes in h ; then it passes in 
a pipe from the top of A to the bottom of the heater 7, in which it passes 
around the tubes and then through the pipe m to the boilers. In h the 
water takes up heat from the exhaust steam from the large cylinder, whilst 
in j it is further heated by steam taken from the equilibrium stroke of the 
large cylinder. It will be seen that the steam passing the equilibrium 
valve / has done its work, and is only retained below the piston to keep 
the cylinder hot and to be discharged into the condenser during the next 
stroke. 

In the pipe to the second section of the heater ^ is a non-return valve 
kj so that steam may pass to /, but cannot return. 

In this way the steam pressure in the heater ^ is practically maintained 
at the pressure of the equilibrium steam. The effect of this arrangement 
is that the water in the heater h is subject to a temperature of 100* Fahr., 
whilst in j the temperature depends on the temperature of the steam at 
the end of the stroke of the large piston. In the case of the Basset engine 
that temperature is 190*. The steam condensed in the heaters passes 
through a small pipe at the bottom to the exhaust pipe. Practically all 
the heat thus put into the feed-water is taken from the waste heat of the 
engine. 

The steam valves of the engine are actuated by the differential gear. 

Duty Beports. — The economy of an engine, as ascertained by an accurate 
test of twelve or twenty-four hours* duration, enables us to compare its per- 
formance with that of another engine tested under similar conditions, but 
the actual consumption of steam or coal per unit of time as deduced from 
the consumption during long periods is much greater than that ascertained 
by a scientific trial. In such a trial it is always necessary to preserve a 
uniformity of conditions throughout. In actual work the general results 
are influenced by change of speed, stoppages, and irregularities of all sorts, 
but for an engine trial to have a scientific value, the irregularities of 
ordinary working must be excluded. 

In our history of the pumping-engine we have already noticed the 
8}'stem of duty reporting instituted in Cornwall in the year 1811. At 
that time Welsh steam coal was exclusively used in the Cornish mines, so 
that the evaporative efficiency of the coal may be assumed to be fairly 
uniform. The type of boiler in use was the single flue or Cornish boiler. 
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invented by Trevithick. The setting of the boiler was always the same, 
the gases passing from the fire along the flue tube, then back through the 
side flues, and finally through the bottom flue to the chimney. 

The engines were fixed with the bottom of the cylinder a few feet above 
the top of the boiler, and as near the boiler as possible to minimise the loss 
of radiation from the steam pipe. The steam supply pipe to the jacket 
was large, and the drain pipe, from 3 to 4 in. in diameter, went direct 
to the boiler. Cylinder nozzles and steam pipes were well clothed, and the 
engines were worked continuously at practically a uniform speed. The 
working conditions were therefore fairly uniform, and that being so, the 
duty expressed in millions of foot lbs. per cwt. of coal had a conmiercial 
value. The duty reports, although defective in construction, served a 
good purpose by stimulating an ambition for each engineer to do his best 
to secure economy. 

From a scientific point of view the construction of the duty reports was 
bad and inaccurate. The following is a copy of the duty report as at 
first constructed, and even now used notwithstanding the fact that the 
working conditions are much more varied than they were when the reports 
were first instituted. It is from Lean's Engine Reporter ami Advertiser, 
February 1899 :— 
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The most important items which vitiate the reports are — Ist, the coal 
used is now of very varying quality ; 2nd, the boilers have varying 
efficiencies ; 3rd, where the pumps work on the incline the load is assumed 
to be that of a vertical shaft with a depth equal to the length of the 
incline ; 4th, the actual length of stroke is more or less uncertain ; 5th, 
the coal used is taken from the invoices of the coal delivered, a deduction 
for the coal in stock being usually guessed at from an inspection of the 
heap. These are defects which have been always more or less present in 
the system. These reports enable us to form a general idea only of the 
results, but the actual performances of Cornish engines can be determined 
from the tests now made on engines and boilers separately. 

The following table shows the values of foot lbs. of duty per 112 lbs. of 
coal expressed in lbs. of coal per pump H.P. per hour and in lbs. of steam 
per I.H.P. per hour, with different rates of evaporation. 

Duti/ of Pumping- Engines. 
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CHAPTER VL 

TYPES OF MIKING SNGINBS. 

Various Types of Pumping-Eiigiiies. — The requirements aud couditions 
of mining are so varied that quite different types of engines are required. 

Since its introduction the steam pump has been largely employed 
underground in forcing water to the surface. In a few cases in collieries 
the boilers also have been placed underground quite near the engines, but 
the general practice has been to transmit the steam from the surface. 

Fly-wheel engines are also used underground ; they are usually of the 
cross compound type, with double-acting plunger pumps. 

Underground pumps are also worked by means of hydraulic power 
tmnsmittod from the surface. This method of pumping is dealt with in a 
Moparato chapter. Electricity also is coming into use as a mediiuu of 
transmission of power to underground pumps, but up to the present time 
it hiis not been largely used except for small powers. The chief difficulty has 
l>een in the application of the quick-running motor to the slow-running 
pump, involving high speed gearing, belts or ropes, all of which are practi- 
cally objectionable. Attempts are now being made to produce a quick- 
running pump and a slow-nmning motor, thus minimising the gearing 
required l>otwccii the motor and pump. It is in this direction that 
imiJrovemcntM must be made if electricity is to be applied to heavy 

pun)piiig. 

A large electric iiistallation for underground pumping has recently 
boon iuHtallod in a colliery near Ikx'hum in Westphalia, but the author 
is not able to give the results of its working. The power applied is about 
600 11. I*., and is prol>abIy the largest plant of the kind in use. 

The umin ol>joction to having the pumping plant imderground arises 
from the oirouui»tanco that as surface plant must be erected when sinking 
tho »httft it IH usually found convenient to adapt it for the permanent as 
woll as for tho toniiH)rary work. 

I*Hrgo pump nxU take up ro^nu in the shaft, but it is a question 
w bother any of tho foruiH of undorgrouud steam engines or systems of 
ixiwor tnuismiwHiou are so ©eonomical in fuel aud upkeep as a well-designed 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TYPES OF MINING ENGINES. 

Various Tjrpes of Piimpiiig-Eiigines. — The requirements aud conditions 
of mining are so varied that quite different types of engines are required. 

Since its introduction the steam pump lias been largely employed 
underground in forcing water to the surface. In a few cases in collieries 
the boilers also have been placed underground quite near the engines, but 
the general practice has been to transmit the steam from the surface. 

Fly-wheel engines are also used underground ; they are usually of the 
cross compound type, with double-acting plunger pumps. 

Underground pumps are also worked by means of hydraulic power 
transmitted from the surface. This method of pumping is dealt with in a 
separate chapter. Electricity also is coming into use as a medium of 
transmission of power to underground pumps, but up to the present time 
it has not been largely used except for small powers. The chief difficulty has 
been in the application of the quick-running motor to the slow-running 
pump, involving high speed gearing, belts or ropes, all of which ai'e practi- 
cally objectionable. Attempts are now being made to produce a quick- 
numing pump and a slow-running, motor, thus minimising the gearing 
required between the motor and pump. It is in this direction that 
improvements must be made if electricity is to be applied to heavy 
pumping. 

A large electric installation for imderground pumping has recently 
been installed in a colliery near Bochum in Westphalia, but the author 
is not able to give the results of its working. The power applied is about 
600 H.P., and is probably the largest plant of the kind in use. 

The main objection to having the pumping plant undergix>und arises 
from the circumstance that as surface plant must be erected when sinking 
the shaft it is usually found convenient to adapt it for the permanent as 
well as for the temporary work. 

Large pump rods take up room in the shaft, but it is a question 
whether any of the forms of underground steam engines or systems of 
power transmission are so economical in fuel and upkeep as a well-designed 
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surface engine and pit-work wlien the power applied is considerable. 
Surface engines, both non-rotative and rotative, vary very much in design 
and arrangement. 

The old Cornish engine and its pit-work has been superseded by 
improved forms ; but long experience with the Cornish engine has demon- 
strated the value of working with engines which have a distinct pause after 
each stroke. Many Cornish engines have worked for half a century with 
very little cost for maintenance. 

Rotative engines are used to actuate heavy pit-work, but when ho 
applied, there is more vibration, more wear and tear involving greater cost 
of upkeep than there is with non-rotative engines. 

Non-rotative engines usually have the same speed of stroke, whatever 
nimiber of strokes they may make per minute, the variation in the number 
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Fig. 84. — Regnier's Pamping Eogine, in which an auxiliary engine is employed to help 

the engine over the deadpoint when moving slowly. 

of strokes being governed by the pause between the strokes, but with 
rotative engines there is a difficulty in running very slowly, and a pump 
which is being moved very slowly is very frequently inefficient. In such 
cases a leakage of air, or a leakage of water past the pump valves, gives 
rise to shocks and to a loss of effect. 

In other chapters we have illustrated and described different forms of 
non-rotative engines* We will now briefly notice some of the types of both 
rotative and non-rotative engines in use. 

When direct-actiug rotative engmes are employed, very heavy fly-wheels 
become necessary to insure getting over the centre at slow speeds ; attempts 
have been made to work the engine slowly with a light fly-wheel by the 
employment of a small auxiliary engine having a crank at right angles to 
the main crank to assist the engine over the deadpoint^ but the system has 
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not found favour in this country, nor does it appear to be a good practicable 
method of getting over the difficulty. At the end of the stroke of the main 
crank, when the auxiliary engine comes into full operation, there is no 
resistance except the frictional resistance of the engine, and the auxiliary 
engine naturally produces a quick speed just at the time when the actual 
pause is desirable for the proper action of the pump valves. 

Several engines have been built on this plan, such as Regnier's engine 
(fig. 84). 

Klei/8 Pumping-Engine. — Kley has also endeavoured to overcome the 
difficulty of the deadpoint by his engine illustrated in fig. 85. 

In this engine the object has been to combine the advantages of the 
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Fig. 85. — Kley's Eugine, in wbich the fly-wheel does not turn completely round when 
going slowly, but turns backward and forward, the piston not making a full stroke. 
When running fast the engine works as an ordinary rotative engine. 

non-rotative with those of the rotative engine, and to obtain a pause at 
the end of the stroke with an engine having a crank connecting-rod and 
fly-wheel. Should the speed of the engine be too great for the pause, then 
the engine would go on working like an ordinary rotative engine. To 
secure this double effect a peculiar construction of valve gear was necessary. 
The engine valves are of the ordinary double-beat type, and are operated 
by a gear which is a modification of the Cornish gear, having tappets and 
catches so arranged that the valves are operated whether the crank shotild 
happen to go over the centre or not. Should the crank get over the 
centre, it continues to work in that way ; if not, then the piston makes a 
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shorter stroke, aud the engine works as a non-rotative engine. At high 
speeds the fly-wheel goes continually round : at slow speeds it moves back- 
wards and forwards without turning the centre. 

An engine of this kind has been erected at Idria : it was built by 
E. Skoda of Pilsen, and has been provided for the extension of workings 265 
metres below the adit level, as a substitute pending the reconstruction of 
two existing pumping plants driven by water wheels. It is based on the 
system of combuiing a double-acting rotatory engine with a cataract so 
that it may be worked either continuously or intermittently through a 
range of speed between half a revolution and eighteen revolutions per minute. 
The arms of the main beam placed below the cylinders are of unequal 
length, giving a stroke of 1*5 metres in the shaft and 2 metres on the low- 
pressure piston, with a further length on the steam side to a total of 6^ 
metres which carries the balance weight of the pit-work and the connect- 
ing rod for the fly-wheel, giving a radius of 1 *8 metres for the crank path. 
The pit- work is of the Rittinger telescopic form, with diflerential plungers, 
the total lift of 259 metres being divided over three setts of 55*6 metres, 
100 metres and 105*5 metres rise respectively. The main rods, made of 
Siemens-Martin steel of 32 tons tensile strength with 20 per cent, elonga- 
tion and 45 per cent, contraction at fracture, are circular in section and 
tapered in four thicknesses of 135 millimetres, 110 millimetres, 80 milli- 
metres and 75 millimetres. The total weight of the pumps and pit-work 
is 65*17 tons, of which 50*5 tons are in the moving parts, and the water 
load is 27*616 tons on the up and 14*02 tons on the down stroke. 

The maximum working stresses on the rods correspond to a 10 fold 
safety factor at the top, 10*3 fold in the middle, and 13*8 fold in the 
bottom sett. 

The load on the up stroke is 27*6 4-50*512 = 78*112 tons against 
50*512-14*017 = 36*495 tons excess power on the down stroke. The 
latter quantity is nearly all counterbalanced by cast-iron weights amount- 
ing to 20*4 tons attached to the inner arm of the beam between the points 
of attachment of the piston and connecting rod. A portion of the weight 
is also provided by the steam pistons, which are unusually thick aud heavy, 
that of the high-pressure cylinder weighing 26 cwts. and that of the low- 
pressure cylinder 66*6 cwts. The fly-wheel, 7*5 metres in diameter, weighs 
20*65 tons, and the total weight of the engine and condenser is 137*2 tons. 
The average working speed on the trials was eight to nine revolutions per 
minute, corresponding to between 120 I.H.P. and 150 I.H.P., while the 
steam consumption under the most favourable conditions is 9*74 kilogrammes 
per H.P. hour. Wood and coal of a low (six-fold) evaporative power are 
used as fuel. The normal work of the engine is lifting 1^ tons of water 
per minute to a height of 270 metres when making six revolutions per 
minute, corresponding to 100 gross and 75 effective H.P. which can be 
doubled when required. 

The results of three years' working give the steam consumption as 13*66 

G 
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kilogrammes per effective H.P., that of aa nndeigroand compound con- 
deosing engine of 120 H.P. in another shaft being 14*39 kilogrammes. 

The total cost of the engine, boiler, pit-work and buildings was £9363, 
of which amount X3912 are charged to the engine and the travelling-crane 
in the engine-house, and X2809 to the pumps and pit-work.* 

There are other forms of rotative engines for actuating the single rod 
system of pumps. Two of these are shown in figs. 86 and 87. 

Geared engines have been used both for the single and double rtxl 




Fio. 86. — ^Americftn Compound Rotative Pamping-Engixie for aotuating a single line of 

pamp rods. 

system of pumps, but such engines cannot be said to be suitable for heavy 
pumping. 

An example of an American geared engine is given in fig. 88, and the 
description of another is as follows : — 

The pumping machinery used in the iron and copper districts of Michigan 
usually consists of Cornish plunger pumps which are operated by geared 
engines, the latter making from three to sixteen strokes for each stroke of 
the pump. 

The largest plant of this type yet erected is that of the Caliunet and 
Hecla copper mine at Calumet, Mich. There are two lines of pumps vary- 
ing in diameter from 7 in. to 14 in., and with an adjustable stroke varying 
from 3 ft. to 9 ft. The object of the adjustable stroke is to diminish the 

• Trans. Inst, Civil Engineers^ cxxxvii. 
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capacity of the pumps in the dry season. Each line of pumps is driven 
from a crank placed on a steel spur-wheel shaft 15 in. in diameter, making 
ten revolutions per minute. The mortise spur wheels have a diameter of 
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Fio. 87.— American Gompoand Rotative Engine for actoating a single line of pnmp rods. 

22^ ft. at the pitch line, with two rows of teeth, each 15 in. face. The 
pitch is 4'72 in. Engaging with the mortise wheels are pinions of gun iron 
of 4 ft. 6 in. diameter, placed on steel shafts of 12 in. diameter, and making 
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Fio. 88. 

fifty revolutions per minute. The 12-in. pinion shafts are driven through 
mortise wheels 12 ft. in diameter and 24 in. face by pinions, 3 fb. 9 in. in 
diameter, which make 160 revolutions per minute. The engine is 4700 
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H.P., and in addition to driving the pumping machineiy does the hoisting 
and air-compressing for the Calumet mine. In the same building with the 
mine pump gearing is a duplicate arrangement for operating the man 
engines. In order to operate the mine pumps and man engine for the 
Hecla mine, it was necessary to use rocking shafts, which are made of gun- 
iron and hollow ; they are 32 in. in diameter outside, and the thickness of 
metal is 4| in. The pump rocking shaft is 39 ft. 4| in. long over all, in 
two sections, and weighs 40 tons. Rockers are placed on each end of this 
shaft ; one is connected with a crank on the mortise wheel shaft, and the 
other with the surface rods that work the pump bobs. These rods are of 
Norway pine, 12 in. by 12 in. in section and 1000 ft. long. There are two 
bobs, one above the other, with axes at right angles, each weighing about 
25 tons. The connection from the upper bob to the lower has hemispherical 
pins and brasses to accommodate vibrations in right-angled planes. The 
slope of the main pump is 39**, and the machinery has been designed to 
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Fio. 89. — Geared Pumping- Engine, having weights hanging on cranks on an inter- 
mediate shaft, 80 arranged as to equalise the resistance on the engine. 



raise water from a depth of 4000 ft. The pumps are of the usual Cornish 
plunger type with flap valves. There is an auxiliary engine of the Porter- 
Allen type for driving the pumps and man engines when the main engine 
is not working. It makes 160 revolutions per minute, the same as the rope 
wheels. The seeming complication of this arrangement is due to the fact 
that it had to be adapted to existing works for increased depths, and to be 
put in without interfering with the daily operation of the mine. 

One of the objectionable features in all geared engines is, that at the 
time of the turn of the stroke, when the pump oflers no resistance, the speed 
of the engine becomes greatest ; the engine runs with a variable load of 
such a nature that the pumps turn the stroke quickly when a pause would 
be desirable. This acceleration of speed at the end of a stroke is a defect, 
to correct which Mr Charles Bridges in America, in 1883, patented a device 
shown in fig. 89. The intention was to equalise the resistance on the 
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engine by means of balance weights, but the device does not appear to liave 
been put in practice. 

Non-rotative pumping engines in mines, when worked on the multiple 



cylinder system, have generally the Woolf system of steam distribution. 
The receiver system demands a greater energy of mass to enable the ex- 
pansion of steam to be complete, and, therefore, the strains imposed on the 
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moving parts become very great. It is not expedient to employ the receiver 
system in either non-rotative or direct-acting rotative engines employed to 
actuate heavy pit-work. Mines are sometimes drained by means of steam 
engines placed at the bottom of the pit. When rotative engines are so 
employed, it is practicable to use the receiver system, provided the fly- 
wheel is heavy enough. The high- and low-pressure pistons should actuate 
double-acting pumps direct^ and be coupled to the crank shaft with cranks 
at right angles. When non-rotative engines are employed, the inertia of the 
water colmnn may be made use of, as explained on page 76, and the most 
economical result with such engines is obtained with long stroke tandem 
compound or triple engines. Duplex and other short stroke steam pumps 
lose much by clearance. I in. clearance in a 15 in. stroke is nearly 17 
per cent., whilst on a 5 ft. sti-oke it would only be one-fourth of that amount. 
Pumping-engines when employed for the water supply of towns, etc., are 
not subject to the same practical considerations as mining engines, because 
they are generally applied under different conditions and in quite a different 
way. 

Compound Cornish Engine. — In figs. 90 and 91 we give the elevation 
and plan of an engine designed by the author for the Waihi Mines, 
New Zealand. Both cylinders have the Cornish cycle of steam dis- 
tribution. 

A section of the cylinders showing steam- valve nozzles and feed-heaters 
is given in fig. 83 and fully described in Chap. V., page 89. The cylinders 
are 45 in. and 90 in. in diameter, both having a stroke of 8 ft. The pumps 
are of the plunger type, 19 in. in diameter, and have a stroke of 10 ft. The 
total lift is 1000 ft. 

The pumps are shown in figs. 123 and 124, Chap. VII. Fig. 90 is an 
elevation and fig. 91 a plan of the engine. The condenser is of the surface 
type, and is placed with the air-piunp in a water tank outside the engine- 
house, as shown in fig. 91. The boiler pressure is 120 lbs. 

Piunping Shafts. — Where the shaft is entirely used for the pumping 
plant, the steam cylinders may be placed directly over the pump rods, as in 
fi>^. 92 and 93, and then the balanced system of pump rods may be em- 
ployed, the engine being a compound double-acting engine with valve 
nozzles, as shown in figs. 94 and 95. Another practical example of such 
an engine is given in fig. 96. 

This form of engine has been frequently applied in German collieries by 
Mr Wippermann, who has also designed and erected the engine illustrated 
in fig. 97. 

In this engine the parallel motion beams take the place of the triangular 
rocking levers of fig. 96. 

In the collieries of this country the horizontal engine (fig. 64, 
Chap. IV.) is generally preferred, because it gives more room at the top 
of the shaft. 

In fig. 98 we illustrate a pumping-engine at the Calumet and Hecla 
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Figs. 92 and 63. —Elevation and Plan ofa Pair of Componnd Enginei placed 
directly over the ibtSt, each engine actuating a donble line of rods. 
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Mine for pumping water fur use in the Bbunp millB. There are three 
pumping-eogines, two of which have a capacity of 20,000,000 gallons per 
day, while that or the third ie 10,000,000 gallonB per day. 

The water is elevated between 60 and 60 ft., and is used for treating 
the stamped rock. Two of the engines are of the inverted compound beam 
and fly-wheel type (fig. 98). 

The largest of the compound engines is named 'Oatario,' and has a 
vertical low-pressure cylinder 36 in. in diameter, and a high-presaure cylin- 
der 17J in. in diameter, the stroke of both being S ft. These are inverted 

Fio. 9t. Fio. BS. 



Fine. 94 Aui SG. — VaWe Oear and Section of Nozzlea and Values of Componnd Double- 

■oting EDgins with Cjlinden over Pmnp Rods, 

KlentioD and plan of two engines over one shaft are given In figs. 92 and 9S. 

over a beam or rocker, and the pistons are connected to opposite ends of 
the same (fig. 98). 

The beam attachment of the main connecting rod is made to a pin 
placed above and midway between the pins for piston connections. The 
throw of the crank is 6 ft. There are two differential plunger pumps 
having upper plungers 20 in. in diameter, and lower plungers 33 in. in 
diameter, with a stroke of S ft. These pumps are vertical, and placed 
beneath the engine bed-plate, to which they are attached by strong 
brackets. The pump under the low-pressure cylinder is worked direct 
from its croeshead by an extension of the piston rod. The other pump is 
worked by a trunk connection from the opposite end of the beam. The 
radius of the beam is but 50 in., but the connections to it are noade very 
long by links. 
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The lower plungers work through sleevea in diapliragms situated in the 
centre of the pumpe. 



Fio. SS.—Tartical Compound Donble-actiDg EDgine vith cylluden dfractl; over the 
ahart, the engine acttuting a double Ifee of rods — osed in some Gennui collieries. 

In these diaphragms the openings for the delivery valves are made. 
These valves are of brass, faced with rubber, and closed with brass spiral 
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springs. Their diameter, however, is 5^ in,, and there are 72 suction and 
72 delivery valves for each pump. It will readily be seen that the action 




Fio. 97. — DonblA-aetlng Componnd Diflanntisl Engina. 



of these pumps is similar to that of the bucket and plunger, each pump 
having one suction and two deliveries for each revolution of the engine. 
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The 'Ontario' ia deBigned to run at a maximiun speed of 33 revolutionii per 
minute. 

In fig. 99 we give an illustration of Barclay's grasshopper beam engine. 
This engine has been made both with single and with compound cylinderB. 
The engine may be single or double acting. 



Fio. 98. — Pamping-EugiDe— Cftlnmtt and HecUHiue. 

When of the latter construction, a heavy balance beam ia required. 
The valve gear employed is of the ordinary Cornish type. 

Fig. 100 represents a small compound Cornish engine supported on a 
steel framing. 

This engine was designed to be independent of masonry foundation, in 
order that it might be easily taken down and re-erected at another place 
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with little expense. In fact, it is semi-portable. The connection of the 
piston rods with the beam is made by means of a triangular connecting 
rod. The steel framing which carries the engine also forms a support for 
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Fio. 09.— Barclay's Grasshopper Beam £ngine. 



screw gear for the purpose of lowering and lifting the sinking lift in the 
shaft. 

The steam valves are of the ordinary D-slide valve form, actuated by 
means of the differential gear. 



no 
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Example of large Pumping-plant. — The pumping-plant illustrated in the 
folding plate (Plate IV.) and the following engravings is probably the largest 
pumping-plant erected on one shaft. It was designed by the author for 
the Miike mine in Japan. The complete pumping-plant is capable of 
raising 9000 gallons per minute from a depth of 900 feet when the engines 
are running at six strokes per minute. This equals 58,000 tons of water 








Fig. 100.— Small Compound C!oniish Engine with triangular connecting rod attach- 
ment to beam showing suspending rods and screws for bucket lifts. 

in twenty-four hours, or 13 million gallons. The total horse-power in 
water lifted is 2500. 

The shaft is rectangular, 41 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, and is made 
to accommodate four sets of twin pit-work and two pairs of winding 
cages. 

Plate lY. shows the general arrangement of the surface plant — 
the pit-head frame, the pumping-engines, winding-engines, and a^eam 
capstans. 

A perspective view of the pit-head frame is given in fig. 101. ^Sbo 
following illustrations give details of the pump work, the methods em- 
ployed in sinking the shaft, the arrangements for sinking, permanent 
pumps, etc. 
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Pumping-Hngines. — There are four pumping-enginea which are arranged 
Bide b; side in one lai^e house. The surface condensers of the engines 
are placed in tanks outside the engine house. 

The en^nea and condenserB are clearly shovm in plan and elevation on 
the folding plate, whilst the engines themselves are given in detail in figs. 
102 to 104 ; on page 112, fig. 104 shows a section of the steam cylinders, 
and figs. 102 and 103 t^e valve gear, etc. The valve gear is of the dif- 
ferential type actuating drop valves. The cylinders are 46 and 90 in. 
in diameter and have a 12-ft. stroke. A section of the air pump is given 



Fio. 101.-8teel Pit-hntd Fnme. 

in fig. 105, and that of the condensers ia fig 106. The steam passes 
through the tubes of the condenser, the condenser itself standing in a 
water tank with the water surrounding the tubes. In fig. 105 it will be 
seen that the air pump stutSng-boi is provided with a pipe oonimuni- 
eating with the hot well. Tbe object of this ia to introduce water to 
a lantbom bush inserted in the packing, thus preventing air leaking 
into tbe pump through the stuffing box. Each engine actuates a 
double liue of pump rods by means of a pair of quadrants, as indicated 
in Plate IV. 

Pit-keo'l Frame (fig. 101).— This frame is built of steel. It has a total 
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height of 101 ft. Over the wiading pulleys are placed girden for 
carrying the capstan piUleyB. The winding pulleys are 17 ft and the 
capstan pulleys 6 ft. in diameter. Each capetan pulley will carry 30 tons. 
Fio. 102. Fio. 103. Fia. 10<. 
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At each end of the winding engine house b placed a 30-ton steam 
capstan for the purpose of lifting and lowering the pump work. 

Guide pulleys are fixed on each side of the pit-head frame for leading 
the capstan rope to the overhead pulleys. 

System of Sinking the Shaft. — Each engine is provided with a pair of 
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sinking pumps, each 300 ft. long, for the purpose of sinking in stages of 
300 ft On the completion of the first ett^G, plunger pumps are put in to 
take the place of the sinking pumps, and then the sinking pumps are iised 
for another stage of 300 ft., whoa the operation of putting in plunger lilta 



SirUnng L}fte. — Each pump is 23 in, in diameter, has a 12-ft. stroke, 
and is suspended in steel rods as in lig. 107. 

That the sinking pumps may stand clear of the plunger lifts, they are 
worked from a set-off on the main rods, as in figs. 108 and 109, and in 
detail in fig. IIO. In the shaft above the sinking lifts are placed steel 
girders, from which the sinking pumps hang in the suspending rods, the 
top of the suspending rods being provided with screws, as shown in fig. 
111. The screws are made long enough to allow of an addition of a 
length of pipe; the screws have nuts on which are fixed worm wheels 
gearing into worms, actuated by means of Pelton wheels taking their 
power from the water column, as in fig. 112. The lower girders are for 
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Fie. lOS. — DaUilB of Snrfuce CoudenMr. 
SlOO square fiiet of tnbe snrtace. Number of tubes, 9C4. 

taking the weight when it is required to add an additional length of 
rods. The Feltou wheels are shown in section in figs. 113 and 114. It 
will be seen that there are three wheels on one shaft The two outer 
wheels are made to run in one direction for lifting and the centre wheel 
in the opposite direction for lowering. The general arrangement of the 
Pelton wheels for three sets of dnking lifts is given in lig. 115, and a side 
view of the screws in fig. 112. 

Plunger Lifts. — A plan of three pairs of plunger lifts showing the 
positions of the sinking lifts is given in Rg. 116, and an elevation in fig. 
117. That the plunger lifts may be all in & line, one under the other, 
steel side rods are carried down from the plunger head and connected to 
the pump rod directly underneath, as in fig. 117, and alao shown in figs. 
108 and 109, together with tlie suspending rods for the sinking lifts. 

Pump Hoth. — The pump rods are 22 in. square, built up of four 
11-in. square timbers, and are guided every 45 ft., as in fig. 118. The 
catch-pieces and hanging beams between each plunger set are shown 
iu fig. 119. The method adopted for connecting the bucket rod to the 
maiu rods is illustrated in lig. 110. 
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TTndergromid Engines and FnmpB. — There are various kinds of en^ee 
and pumps used underground. 

In the early days of underground engines, the author had occasion 
to put a pair of engines and pumps at the bottom of the pit at the Cla; 
Cross Colliery, and an experiment 
waa then made to ascerttun the 
loss from condensation in the steam 
pipes. 

The shaft waa 1000 ft. deep, and 
the boilers were on the surface. The 
following are the results of the experi- 
ment. 

Result of experiment to ascertain 
the loss caused by taking steam down 
a coal pit: — 

Diameter of pipra, . 7} in. 
Vertical height of pip«B 

in pit, . . eiS ft. 

Horizontal length on 

the tarbce, , 135 ,, 

Totalleogth, . . 1103 „ 

IiengUi of pipes with 

noD-condncting 

cement, . lOIS „ 

Leugth of pipes on- 

clothed, . . 8G „ 



Tio. 110.— DeUn of Spear Rods ihow- 
ing coimection for rodi of unk- 
ing UftB. 




surface, 
Preesure of steam at pit 
bottom when en- 
gines were standing. 



The engines consisted of a pair of wngle-cylinder direct-«cting engines :— 
Diameter of cjlinden, , . .  . . 20in. 

Length of stroke, . . . . . . SS „ 

Speed of engines, . . . .10 double strokes per minute. 

Water from coodenution in the pipes, . . . ,12 cnbic ft per hoar. 

Water from condensation when the engines were standing,  8 „ „ 



The steam pipes stood on a strong piece of timber at the pit bottom, 
and were kept in a vertical position by stays fixed 27 ft. apart vertically. 

An expansion joint was provided near the top, and the expansion of the 
pipes was found to be 18 in., or 2 in. for every 100 ft. in length. 

. It is clear that a very great loss must occur from long steam pipes 
however well they may be covered with so-called non-conducting com- 
poution. 

Underground ermines are of various types. Ordinary steam pumps 
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vitTi steam-moTod valves, single and compound, but with variouB combina- 
tions of stoaiu cylinders and pumps to suit the various conditions of 
application, and with various contrivances for giving motion to the valve 
of the steam cylinder; the object of the design is frequently to produce a 
compact and cheap pump. These are made single and compound, condens- 
ing and non-condensing, and two engines and pumps are often combined on 



-41-0 



Fio. 111.— Detail of Pumii Rods sbowiog loweiing rods anil Bcrows 
far sinking lifte. 

the duplex plan of ateam valve motion described in Chap. X., fig. 176. 
For the purpose of making these pumps cheap and self-contained, they 
have a short stroke. Where compactness is a great consideration & short 
stroke pump is useful, but aa all non-rotative engines and pumps must 
have considerable clearance in the steam cylinders, the longer the stroke 
the less the percentage loss from clearance. 

Where the work to be done is considerable and permanent, a long 
stroke is to be preferred for non-rotative engines. There is no difficulty in 
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Arrangiag long stroke engines on the duplex plan — that is, in having two 
complete double-acting engines and pumps with the valve motions so 
arranged that when the two engines are working together one engine 
commences its stroke before the stroke of the other is completed. At the 
same time, each engine may have its valve gear so constructed that la the 
case of accident to one engine the other may be kept at work. This ia 
superior to the usual duplex engine, which consists of two complete engines 
and pumpe mutually de- 

f«- — 1 2*0 *\ pendent on each other. If 

one engine is out of order, 
neither can be worked. On 
the question of compactness 
the ordinaiy duplex pump 
may be desirable for small 
powers, but for large powers 
other designs and arrange- 
ments are to be preferred. 

Dip Worltiwjs. — The 
dip or inclined workings 
in mines are sometimes 
drained by means of steam 
pumps, and as the pumps 
have to be moved from 
time to time, the short- 
stroke self-contained pump 
ia convenient. 

The author has recently 
met with a case where all 
the water of the mine fol- 
lowed the workings to the 
■dip.' The shaft was 500 
ft. deep and provided with 
a surface engine and shaft 
pumps. The workings ex- 
tended from the bottom 
of the mine to the dip, 
Fio.ll2.-ArracKement of PeltonWheeb and Lower-* distance of 3000 ft, 
iagGBM tor Sinking Lift* "i^h an inclination of 1 

in 10. 
Steam pumps of various types, simple and duplex, etc., were used to ' 
pump tbe water from the workings up the incline to the main sump. The 
total length of steam pipe was about 4000 ft., and the average consumption 
of coal per pump H.P. for all the steam pumps was 30 lbs., and as the 
boilers evaporated 6 lbs. of water per lb. of the slack coal used, the con- 
sumption of steam per pump H.P. for the system (including all losses of 
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Fio. 113. 



Fio. 114. 




Figs. 113 and 114. — Details of Pelton Wheels for working worm and screw geiur for 

lowering and lifting sinking lifts. 




Fio. 115*— Flan showing Pelton Wheels and Lowering Gear for sinking pumps. 
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condensation in steam pipes, etc., amounted to 180 lbs. The work done 
was about 200 H.P. 

This clearly was a case where hydraulic transmission of power from the 
surface would effect a great economy. 

Rotative Ewjines Undergroutid. — For permanent work underground 
various forms of rotative engines are used. 
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Fio. 116. — Plan of Plunger Lifts showing position of sinking lifts. 



The type much used in France and Germany is the ordinary cross com- 
pound engine with double-acting plunger pimips. 

The following are particulars of examples of such engines : — 
Underground Pumping-Engine at the Hugo Mine, Westphalia. — Depth 
from surface to engine, 652 yards ; distance from pit bottom, 280 yards. 
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The engine is of the horizontal cross compound type, having two cjlindets. 
Attached to the low-pressure piston rod is a double-acting plunger pump, 
and attached to the high-pressure piston rod by means of a three-armed 
lever are two plunger pumps employed to raise the water to the feed 



Fio. 117.— Blevatioita and Flan of Plonger LiftB. 

eistem, a height of 45 ft. The steam from the low-pressure cylinder and 
the jackets is condensed by the water lifted by these pumps. The diameter 
of the high-pressure cylinder is 3755 in., and of the low-pressure 4627 
in. ; the length of stroke is 47'Si in. ; the capacities of the cylinders are 
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in the ratio of 1 to 275 ; the diameter of the main pluDgers is 755 in,, 
and of rod 393 in. 

The rising m&in is 9J in. inside diameter, with a total length of 1027 
yards, the vertical rise being 641 yards. The steam pipe is 9 J in. in 
internal diameter, 1100 yards long, and is carried down the pit and along 
the connecting gallery side by side with the rising main. The steam pipe 
is covered with a layer of ' infusorial * earth J in. thick, over which is laid 
lyi in. thickness of paper pulp, and that has a covering of jute canvaa 
lapped with galvanized iron wire with a double coating of sheet iron and lead, 
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Rising ,,"« 




Spear Rods 



Fia. lis.— DetaElorPumpRadBghoniDg 

method of gaidiag or staTing— Mtlke 



FlO. 119. — Details of Pump Bodflihoviiig 
catch-piecaa, bongiug beims and rising 
Main — Huke Mines. 



painted with asbestos paint outdde. The results obtained from trials 
continued over three-and-a-half months, showed that the work developed 
in the engines was 348^ H.P., and that of the pumps 287'55 H.P., or a 
useful effect of 82^ per cent. The actual discharge of the pump was 987 
per cent, of the theoretical quantity. The consumption of steam under 
these conditions was 778232 lbs. per hour, of which amount 174116 lbs. 
was condensed and removed by the drain cocks. It appears, therefore, 
that in spite of the great care taken in protecting the steam pipe by non- 
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conducting coverings, the loss by condensation is very considerable, being 
22*4 per cent, of the total steam supplied. ' 

The cost of the two engines and the necessary underground works was 
as follows : — 



Cost of engines, rising mains and steam pipes, 
Buildings and proprietary works underground, 

Total, 



. £12,000 
6,779 15 

. £17,779 15 



The engine when making 40 revs, per minute lifted 960 tons of water 

in a shift of eight hours at a total cost of — 

Steam, . . . . . £1 14 

Wages, . . .068 

. Lubrication, . . . . .088 

Lighting and current repairs, ' . ' . .071 



Total, 



£2 11 



for 960 tons of water lifted 1968 ft. . 

It will be seen that the cost of the whole installation was about £60 
per effective H. P., without boilers.* 

Combined Direct-cubing and Rod-pumping Engines. — At Arsimont, in 
Belgium, the drainage engines are required to lift a quantity of water 
varying from 1800 cubic metres per day in summer to 4000 or 6000 
metres in wet winter. This has to be raised partly from 203 metres, and 
partly from 260 metres, but ultimately the lower level will be extended to 
350 metres. 

To meet these conditions, two compound horizontal engines have been 
placed at the 260 metre level, each driving four plunger pumps, which 
force the water to the surface, while a part of the power is transferred by 
spur gearing froni the fly-wheel shafts to a pair of Rittinger telescopic 
pumps placed in a vertical shaft below the engine chamber, now 17 metres 
deep, but which will ultimately be carried down 90 metres more to the full 
depth of 350 metres. 

The principal dimensions of the engines and pumps are as follows : — 



A. — BiUinger Pumps in Pit, 
Diameter of plungers, 
Length of stroke. 
Capacity per stroke, . 
Diameter of suction pipe. 
Diameter of rising pipe, 
Velocity of water in rising pipe at 80 revolutions or 10 
strokes per minute, . . . . • 



0'495 metre. 
1-200 „ 
0*232 cubic metre. 
0-500 metre. 
0-600 



0-860 



II 



•I 



• Proc. Inst, of Civil Engineers, voL czviii. p. 515. 
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B. — Steam Engines. 

Diameter of H.P. cylinder, 

Diameter of L.P. cylinder, 

Stroke of pistons, 

Length of receiver, 

Diameter of receiver, . 

Diameter of fly-wheel, 

Diameter of steam pipe, external. 

Number of expansion joints in 250 metres. 

Diameter of exhaust pipe when working high pressure, 

C. — Condenser, 

Diameter of air pnmp, ..... 

Length of stroke, . ' . . . • 

Capacity per revolution, ..... 

D.'-FoTce-pwmps of Engines, 

Height of lift above engines, . . . 

Height of lift above sump, ..... 
Diameter of plungers, ..... 

Length of stroke, . 

Theoretical discharge of each engine per 24 hours at 30 
revolutions per minute, . . • ; . 

E. — Rising Pipes* 

Diameter of discharge pipes in the engine-room, « • 

Speed of water per second at 30 revolutions, • • 

Diameter of large air vessel, ..... 

Height, ....... 

Thickness of casting, ...... 

Diameter of rising pipes in np-oast pit, 0'280, 0*290, and 0'300 
Thickness „ „ 0*080, 0'025, and 0-020 

Velocity of water in main from the two engines at 80 

revolutions, ...... 0*260 

The results obtained at the regiilar working speed of 30 revolutions 

were : — 

Effective discharge of the pumps, .... 97^ per cent. 
Water lifted by both engines in 24 hours, . . . 5*818 cubic metres. 

Steam consumption at boilers per useful H.P. per hour as 



0*600 metre. 


1*000 
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0*095 metre. 
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. 16*2 kilogrammes. 
12 per cent. 
5 atmospheres. 
4f to 5 
. 0*760 metre.* 



-The engine has a 



determined from the discharge, . • 

Total condensation per hour =450 litres, • 
Pressure of steam in the boilers, • 
Pressure of steam in the steam drier in engine-room, 
Vacuum in condenser, .... 

On a High Lift Underground Pumping-Engine,- 
single horizontal cylinder 0*75 metre in diameter, and a 0'80 metre stroke, 
provided with Meyer expansion gear adjustable by hand. The initial 
steam pressure ranges from 2^ to 3| atmospheres effective, and the cut-off 
from -^ to J of the stroke. The pumps — ^two single-acting plungers 110 
millimetres in diameter, placed back to back — are in line with the steam 
pistons, and are connected with it by a cross-head, which also drives two 
small and heavy fly-wheels placed behind the steam cylinder. 

* Proc. Inst, Civil Engineers, vol, cvii. p. 515. 
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The slide-valve is driven by an eccentric on the fly-wheel and the 
expansion valve from the cross-head. The cast-iron framing is exceedingly 
solid, the dimensions having been calculated on the supposition that it is a 
beam supported at the ends, and loaded uniformly through its length in 
order to render it independent of movement on the ground. 

The condenser, with its air-pump of 0*260 metre diameter, is placed on 
one side of the engine. The whole of the water to be lifted passes through 
the condenser, and is delivered under pressure to the suction valve of the 
main pump. 

The useful efl^ect realised by the engine and pump combined varies 
from 71 to 77 per cent, of the power expended, as determined by experi- 
ments made in September 1888, when the pump valves had been at work 
five months without being changed. The principal results of these trials 
are contained in the following table : — 



No. of Experiment. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


Date (1888). 


Sept 3. 


Sept 3. 


Sept 4. 


Sept 4. 


Sept 4. 




Centigrade 


Centigrade 


Centigrade 


Centigrade 


Centigrade 


Temperature of water in pump, 


33' 


35' 


29^* 


29* 


29' 


Temperature in hot-well of con- 












denser, • « • . 


47° to 49" 


60" to 62- 


47' to 48' 


48' 


49' 


No. of revolutions, • 


48 


44 


62 


66 


68 


Theoretical dischar^ per hour, 












cubic metres. 


43-77 


40-12 


47-44 


61 07 


62 01 


Measured discharge, 


39-08 


36-66 


43-17 


48-61 


69-66 


Duty of pumus, per cent., 
Work in water lilted H. P., . 


89*3 


89 


91 


96 


96 


83-4 


76 


91-24 


108-48 


127-24 


Indieated H.P., 


117-6 


109 


126-99 


184-28 


167-24 


Useful effect, per cent, . 


71 


70 


71-8 


77 


76* 



* Proe, Inst. Civil Engineers, vol. cviL p. 618. 
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The term 'pit-work' ia employed to daeignate the pumps in the shaft 
and all that apportaiue, thereto — pump rods, guides, shaft timbering, etc. 

Pump rodfl are upuallj of red pine having a teTisile strength of from 
12,000 to 14,000 lbs. per sq. in. After making all allowances for the 
weaknesses not generally detected in large baulks of timber, and giving a 
proper factor of safety over and above the maximum strains to which 
Buch roda are exposed, the working load should not eioeed 500 to 600 Iba. 
per -sq. in. in main rods. 
Higher strains are employed 
when there ia a good prac- 
tical reason for keeping 
down the size, as in bucket 
.pumps where the size of 
the rod is limited by the 
a ,„- size of the pump. Iron or 

steel rods are used for 
bucket lifts, sinking lifts, etc, but the main rod of a large pumping- 
engine should be of wood. 

Iron and steel rods have been used both in the solid and in built-up 
forms, but such rods have not generally found favour. The joints are apt 
to work loose, and the practical difficulties of effecting rcpairv ia very 
great. Fig. 120 represents a form of wrought-iron or steel-rod coupling 
used in Germany, and also in a few cases in this country. Pump rods 
built up of girder sections, sometimes of the bos form, have been used, but 
it has been found that there b a great difficulty in keeping the joints 
from working loose. Iron and steel rods of all forms, where they are 
subject to alternating tensile and compression strains, are subject to 
greater vibrations and derangement than wooden rods. The rods should 
be heavy enough to overcome the resistance of the pump so that tberc 
may be no tiirust on them from the engine during the down stroke. 
When the double rod or balanced system of pump rods is employed, it 
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is UBual to make each rod at least 20 per cent, heavier than the water 
load. 

When single rods are used, as with the Coriiiah engine, the surpliis 

Kngioe here. 




Flo. 121. — Coroiih Pit-work showiug front and side elsTations of jiump work, roda, sod 

belsDoe bobs Tor the entire depth of shaft. 
weight of the rod is often much greater ; the surplus is then taken up by 
balance bobs, one being placed on the surface where uico adjustments can 
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easily be made by putting on or 
taking off weigbt. In a great lengtb 
of rods, other balance bobs, placed 
underground, are sometimes found 
necessary. An example of tbe 
Comiiih system of pit-work is given 
in fig. 121. In this system the 
sinking lift is used for a depth of 
30 to 40 fathoms ; then a plunger 
pump is put in at that depth, and 
the sinking lift uaed for a further 
depth ; and so on. A detail of the 
sinking putnp is given in fig. 122, 
and of the plunger pump in figs. 
123 and 124. 

For a lift of not more than 40 
fathoms leather-faced flap valves 
may be used both in the sinking 
and plunger pumps, but much 
higher lifts have been made possible 
by alterations in the form of the 
pumps and the use of double-beat 
and other types of valves in the 
place of the old Cornish type. 

The jointing of the rods should 
have careful attention. Splice joint- 
ing is not to be recommended. 
There is nothing bettor or more 
easily constructed than butt jouita. 

The ends should bo carefully 
' squared,' and the bolt holes for the 
strapping plates bored with a little 
'draw,' BO that when the bolts are 
all tightcued up tbe ends of the 
rods may be drawn together. 

Butt joints are easily tightened 
by wedging shculd they become 
loose. 

There is less vibration with 
wooden rods than there is with 
iron or steel; the wood being so 
much larger in section for a given 
strength is in a better proportion 
for the fuuctiou it has to perform, 
viz., that of lifting the water by 



Caraiah I^nngeT Fnmp with Doabls-beat 
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its own weight, and in working subject to alternate compression and 

tensile strains. During the down stroke the engine should not put any 

thrust whatever on the rod. If it does, 
then unpleasant buckling and vibration 
will occur. The rod should hang on 
the pin of the beam or quadrant with 
considerable weight during its descent, 
therefore it must be heavier than is re- 
quired to merely overcome the resistance 
of the plunger. 

Wood rods require less staying than 
iron or steel. It is usual to make each 
length of rod 50 ft, placing a stay in the 
middle of each length. Each joint is 
made with four strapping plates of mild 
steeL It was the custom to make the 
plates of hammered iron and to taper 
them so that they might have the 
greatest strength where most needed, 
viz., in the centre, but parallel plates 
of mild steel are now usually employed. 
Rubbing-pieces of hard wood should be 
fastened on the four sides of each rod 
where the guides occur. 

Attempts have been made to form 
the pump rod into a rising main, thereby 
economising space in the shaft. 

A pump constructed on this plan 
(shown in fig. 125) has been erected in 
the north of England, but we have h»d 
no information as to its efficiency. We 
fear, however, that the practical diffi- 
culties of applying the system satisfac- 
torily^ to heavy pumping will be found 
to be very great. 

In inclined shafts rods are carried 
on iron rollers. An example of pit- work 
in an inclined shaft is given in figs. 126 
and 127. The machinery includes a 
pumping engine, a man engine, and a 
capstan engine, — the relative positions 
of the engines at the head of the shaft 
being shown in plan in fig. 127. The 

first 423 ft. of the shaft is vertical, and the remainder inclined at an angla 

of about 60 degrees with the horizontal. 
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The man engine and the capstan are driven by an engine having a 
pair of cylinders 1 1 in. in diameter and a 20-in. stroke. On the crank-shaft 
of this pair of engines is a pinion gearing into a spur wheel on a counter 
shaft, this counter shaft also carrying a pinion gearing into a spur wheel 
on the capstan drum shaft, and a spur wheel gearing into a large spur 
wheel carrying a crank pin, from which the rod of the man engine is 
operated. The capstan drum is 6 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. 3 in. long, 
running at the same speed as the man engine. It is adapted for lifting 
a load of 5 tons. 

The man engine has a single line of rods balanced as shown in figs. 126 
and 127. The rods have a stroke of 12 ft., and make five strokes per 
minute. In ascending or descending the men step alternately from the 
stands carried by the rods to fixed stands at the side of the shaft. 

It will be noticed that the balance quadrant is placed next the engine, 
so that the horizontal spears are in tension ; this is also the case with the 
pumps. The rods are made to run on rollers. Both the capstan and the 
man engine can be thrown out of gear. 

The pumping machinery consists of a compound differential pumping- 
engine, actuating three plunger pumps in a line, one below the other. 

The engine has cylinders 26 in. and 46 in. in diameter respectively, 
with an 8-ft. stroke, making eight double strokes per minute, at which speed 
the pumps will raise 150 gallons per minute. It is worked with steam at 
50 lbs. pressure. 

The total vertical height of 2211 ft. is divided into four lifts, the 
bottom pump being a bucket lift. The plunger pumps are of the con- 
struction shown in fig. 128. These pumps have plungers 8 J in. in 
diameter, covered with gun metaL The valves are double-beat, and are 
also of gun metal. 

A large example of inclined pit-work is to be fomid at the Lindal Moor 
Mines. The shaft is inclined, but quite straight, having a vertical height 
of 600 ft. in an incline 1000 ft. long. The pump rod is 24 in. square, the 
section being built up of four 12-in. baulks. It runs on rollers, and at the 
bottom, attached to the end of the rod, is a plunger 30 in. in diameter, 
having a stroke of 10 ft. The vertical height of the lift is 600 ft. 

Heigld of Lift. — As before intimated the possible height of the 
plunger lift has been greatly increased by improved construction of pump. 

The Cornish H piece is very weak in form, and the flap valve is 
unsuited to heavy pressures. 

The modem form of pump is that illustrated in Chap. VI., fig. 117. 
To accommodate this form of pump it is necessary to make an excavation 
in the side of the shaft to receive the valve boxes and the suction tank. 
The only working parts of the pump standing in the shaft are the plunger 

and plunger barrel. 

If the pit has already been sunk, it is easy to determine what length 
the lift shoidd be, because it is quite practicable to use lifts as high as 
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800 to 1000 ft. with safety. Lifts of over 800 ft. have been largely in use 
for many years. If, however, the pit has yet to be suuk, then it is a 
question the consideration of which must be governed by the special 
oircumatanoeB of the case. The system of permanent pumping may be 
determined by the selection of the system of sinking. Id the Cornish 
system a plunger is needed every 40 fathoms, but by employing two 
einkmg pumps, one in advance of the other, a depth of SO fathoms can be 
aooomplished before a plunger is put in, greater depths can be covered 
by specially desigDed bucket lifts ; such lift« have been used for 300 ft, 
so that two siuking lifts would cover a depth of 600 ft. Temporary 




Fio. 12s — Details of Plunger Lift, Roda, and Connections, U fixed id tho mcliaed 
■haft indicatMl in figs, 126 &ad 127. 

steam pumps are often placed in recesses in the side of the shaft during 
the sinking operations, and retained there for emergencies after the com- 
pletion of the pit. Steam pumps are also suspended in the shaft to take 
the place of sinking lifts. These are questions for tho consideration of 
the engineer having a knowledge of the local circumstances. 

Sinking pumps are suspended by rods, chains, wire rope, blocks, or by 
wooden rods. For heavy pump work, steel rods and lowering screws, as 
illustrated in Chap. VI., should be employed, A powerful steam capstan 
is also required for lifting and lowering tho pump work and putting it in 
position. It is advisable to have the permanent pit-head gear erected 
before the sinking is commenced. 
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An example of large modem sinking and permanent pumping plant is 
fully described and illustrated in Chap. VI. 

Bucket Lifts for SinkiDg Purposes. — The Cornish bucket lift is illus- 




Fio. 130. — Double Beat Pamp Valve as used in plunger 
pumps of mining pumps. 

trated in fig. 122 ; it is used for depths of 30 to 40 fathoms. The suction 
pipe is provided with a sliding wind bore, the bottom of which should be 
made very strong to resist the effects of blasting. Wooden plugs are 
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driven into the upper holes, where necessary, to keep down the level of 
the water in which the men work. Another device is that of carrying 
down the suction pipe inside the * wind bore ' nearly to the bottom. The 
wind bore is suspended by a pair of blocks, and lowered as the ground is 
excavated. When the sinking lift itself is suspended in lowering screws, 
the sliding wind bore is sometimes dispensed with, but it is generally 
useful to have it. The working barrel should be made much longer 
than that necessary for the stroke of the pump, it may then be lowered 
some distance whilst at work without the bucket coming out of the 
barrel. 

The suction valve box is provided with a door-piece of sufficient size 
for easy examination and removal of the valve and seating ; while above 
the working barrel a similar door -piece is provided for examination 
and removal of the bucket. Originally these door -pieces were made 
square with flat doors, and for small pumps and light pressures the 
design is not particularly objectionable, but the modem form of door- 
piece is globular with a circular door (fig. 129), thus securing greater 
strength. 

AVhere clack doors are used, a safety clack piece is often provided 
above the' door-piece, the valve of which can be drawn by means of fishing 
tackle from above, for use in the event of the water rising so fast as to 
prevent the pitman from putting the door in place, as shown in the 
Cornish bucket lift (fig. 122). 

The old plan was to secure the valve seatings in their places by making 
them taper, and winding thick cord around them, or * gearing ' them with 
leather like that of a bucket. Taper seatings have often given great 
trouble by seating themselves so firmly that rods and screws have been 
required for the purpose of drawing them. Sometimes the seating loop 
breaks under such strain, and the lift has to be taken out bodily; to 
meet such contingencies the supports of the lift should be so placed as to 
allow the lift to be raised bodily by screws or capstan. For heavy pumping 
it is not advisable to have taper seatings, but to construct them in the 
manner shown in fig. 50, Chap. III. This seating can be drawn by means 
of fishing tackle attached to a wire rope. Various kinds of fishing tackle 
are in use. 

For heavy pumping a stronger form of valve and box than that shown 
in connection w^ith the Cornish pit-work (fig. 122) is required; double- 
beat valves (fig. 130) are then used. The single flap and double flap 
or butterfly valves are less liable to become permanently 'gagged' by 
bits of wood, stone, etc. Special care is needed to exclude gags when 
double-beat valves are employed. With small sinking pumps flexible 
suction pipes are used, and sometimes several suction pipes are attached 
to the same pump, so that more than one pool in the shaft bottom may 
be commanded at the same time. 

Pulsometers are also used as pilots to sinking lifts. 
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a fishing tackle Jnw«ri k ^ *''® ^^^'^ «»I»ta°. and then 

seating. '^'^%'°'^«'«J by a rope is used to bring up the valve and 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SHAFT SINKING THROUGH WATER-BEARING STRATA. 

Bailing Tanks. — There are various ways of dealing with water in sink- 
ing shafts, and where the quantity to be dealt with is small the difficulties 
are not seriousi but the problem how to deal with large quantities economi- 
cally and expeditiously is a matter of some difficulty. 

The actual sinking of the shaft has to be considered in connection with 
the pumping appliances. The space available for the pumping arrange- 
ments is often very limited after sufficient space has been allowed for the 
mining operations. The shaft may have to be lined with tubbing ; these 
and other circumstances, general and local, require consideration. 

When the quantity of water is small, it is frequently dealt with by the 
winding engine. The kibbles for raising water (fig. 131) have a valve in 
the bottom which may be lifted by a hand lever for discharging ; or the 
valve may be opened by lowering the kibble on to the discharging trough 
on the top of the shaft. An ingenious form of bailing tank (fig. 132) has 
been used. The tank & is a cylinder with a piston a, and a foot valve, the 
piston being attached to the winding rope, and the tank lowered into the 
water at the bottom of the shaft. The piston descends to the bottom of 
the cylinder when the tank has been lowered, and rests oh the bottom of 
the shaft. On the tank being drawn up the piston first rises till it comes 
to a stop at the top of the tank. During the rise of the piston, water has 
been drawn in through the foot valve, and the tank is drawn up to the 
surface with the water in it. The water is then discharged by lowering the 
tank on to the discharge launder, where a provision is made for lifting the 
foot valve. Thus the filling and the emptying of the tank is done auto- 
matically. Large bailing tanks are used with special arrangements for 
filling them, such as pulsometers, steam pumps, etc. 

Bailing tanks may be used to raise the water to the surface, or to a 
point in the shaft where pumps have been provided. The water in the 
upper strata may be caught by ring dams or other methods, and pumps 
placed there to prevent the water falling to the bottom of the shaft The 
water thus caught may be dealt with by temporary or permanent pumps, 
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the method adopted being gOTerned by the local and special circumstances 
of the case. 

Bailing tanks are sometimes hung in the shaft, into which winding tanks 
are lowered by the winding engine. The suspended tanks are provided 
with filling appliances, such as pulsometers, steam pumps, etc. The 
arrangements for discharging the winding tanks or kibbles are various ; a 
running platform which is run in over the shaft and under the tank may 




FiQ. 131.— Mining Kibble with valve in Fio. 132.— Cylindrical Tank with 
bottom for use in winding water. piston and valves for bailing water. 

be used. The platform forms a discharging launder for the water. This 
is a convenient and safe arrangement. 

Tipping appliances have also been used. 

Professor Galloway has designed special tank appliances for winding 
water, used in unw*atering a pit in South Wales. The mechanism and 
the results obtained are described in detail in the Transactions of tJie 
Federated Institution of Mining Engineers, vol. xiii., from which we have 
derived the following information. 

There are two water tanks in the positions of ordinary winding cages 
provided with wire rope guides. Automatic appliances fill and discharge 
the tanks. One of the tanks is shown at A (fig. 133). 

In the bottom of the tank are fixed two flap valves, opening inwards, 
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aiid attached by rods to the levcra D D. The filling of the tank is effected 
by simply lowering it into the water iu the shaft. On the tank reaching 
the surface, the levers D D come into contact with levers C C (fig. 134), 
to which are attached weights sufiiciently heavy to open the valves. The 
tank in this position is ready to discbarge its water into two shoote, one 
on each side of the shaft. To conduct the water to these shoots, the 
bottom of the tank under the valves is provided with inclined shoots, 



Fio. 133. 



Fic. 135. 





FiOB. 133-135.— Gallowsj's Tank Appliancu for wiading water. 



which direct the water from the tank to the shoote at the side of the 
shaft, the water leaping over the short intervening apace. 

Fig. 135 represents a mctiiod of using the same tanks for winding water 
from a tank suspended in the shaft. 

The tanks with ail their mountings weighed about 3 tons each, and the 
weight of water carried by each of them was nearly 4J tons. The top of 
each tank was covered by a plate with a rectangular hole in it, just large 
enough for a man to pass through, and the position of thia hole was 
naturally such that the rods which connected the levers to the valves 
passed through it. When the tanks arrived at the surface they vrere full 
to the very brim so long as when lowered they were dipping under the 
surface of the water in the pit. The necessary labour consisted of three 
enginemen working continuously in shifte of eight hours each. In addition 
to the en^nemcn, two banksmen working in shifts of twelve hours each, 
and one engine-cleaner by day, were employed. 
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The principal work of Xhe tanksmen consisted in counting the number 
of tanks drawn, observing when the ropes required to be lengthened, assist- 
ing in lengthening them, and keeping an eye upon the operations generally. 
The maximum number of tanks drawn was 94 per hour. Allowing 9 
tanks per hour for contingencies, that is, taking 85 per hour as an average 
for 24 hours, the quantity and cost per ton would be somewhat as follows, 
when the depth of the water from the surface was 600 ft. 

Quantity of water raised in 24 hours = 2,040,000 gallons=9107 tons; 
H.P. 257 ; coal consumed at 10 lb. per H.P. per hour, 27 tons 10 cwts. ; 
duty of 1 cwt. (112 lbs.) of coal, 22,254,196 foot pounds. 

CJosT PER Ton of Water raised 600 ft. 







£ s. 


D. 


3 Enginemen at 5s. 6d., . 




. 16 


6 


2 Banksmen at 48. 2d., . 




. 8 


4 


1 Engine-cleaner at Ss. 6d., 




. 3 


6 


27i tons of coal at 6s. 6d., 




. 8 18 


9 


Stores and light, 




. 1 





Ropes, at 0'05d. per ton raised, . 


Total, 


. 1 17 


6 




. 13 4 


7 



Or 0-347d. per ton, or 0-259d. per 1,000,000 ft. pounds. 

It will be remarked that the duty does not much exceed one-third of 
that of a fair Cornish pumpiug-engine, and reached only to about one-fifth 
of that of a very high-class pumping-engine of the most approved type ; 
and, therefore, one would not be justified in resorting to this method of 
raising water for a prolonged period of time. It had, however, the advantage 
of easy application and low first cost. The Cornish engine and pumps 
requisite for the same work would have cost £5000 or £6000, whereas the 
two tanks and their accessories cost only £140. 

Fit Sinking. — Assuming that all the water in the shaft or pit has to be 
delivered from the bottom to the surface (except such water as may be kept 
out by lining or tubbing), we will proceed to consider the methods of deal- 
ing with large quantities of water during the sinking of the shaft. Wind- 
ing the water is impracticable ; it must be done by a system or systems of 
pumping. 

The Cornish system is described in another chapter, but Cornish pit- 
work involves the Cornish system of permanent pumping in short stages, 
a system useful in many cases for metalliferous mining, but not desirable 
when long lifts are practicable. 

In the Cornish system the sinking lift seldom exceeds 200 ft., so that 
the plungers are about 200 ft. apart ; a shaft 1200 ft. deep would have six 
plunger pumps, each with a 200 ft. lift. 

The construction of the Cornish pit- work is such that lifts of much 
more than 200 ft. are not practicable. 

The valves are not adapted to high pressures, nor are the valve boxes, 
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or *H pieces/ as they are termed. The distribution of metal in the 
design is bad, and even for light pressures the weights are excessive. The 
author claims to have initiated and introduced the system of pit- work 
now adopted for high lifts. 

Valve boxes are made circular and spherical instead of square and 
cubical, thereby obtaining a better distribution of metal, but that 
necessitated quite a new arrangement of pit-work. 

Sinking pumps of large size are now used for lifts which do not 
exceed 300 ft., and plunger pumps with pump rods for lifts of 1000 ft. 
and more. 

We will now consider the problem of sinking a shaft and providing it 
with permanent pumping plant. 

Take the case of a colliery shaft to be sunk to a depth of from 900 to 
1200 ft. In permanent pumping this is not too great a depth for one lift 
either with underground, or surface engines and pump rods. The question 
is how shall we proceed to sink the shaft so that when it is completed it 
may be equipped with modern and approved permanent pumping plant. 
It could be done by the use of the Cornish system of sinking in short 
stages, putting in plunger pumps at each stage, and, on the completion of 
the shaft, erecting the permanent plant in another part of the shaft, and 
abolishing the plant used in sinking. 

A heavily watered mine should be provided with a duplicate pumping 
plant. A convenient arrangement is to have a surface engine with pump 
rods and plunger pumps capable of pumping all the water, and imder- 
ground pumps equal to the full work, as reserve power. The underground 
pumps may be either steam or hydraulic. The arrangements for sinking 
the shaft might then be such as are indicated in figs. 136 and 137. Let it 
be required to sink the shaft to a depth of 1200 ft. Sink to 400 ft. 
with the sinking pumps a and &, then put in the underground pump c. 
The sinking pumps may then be used for the next 400 ft., when the second 
imderground pump d would be put in, and so on for the next stage. On 
the completion of the shaft, plunger pumps might be put in as at e, and 
rods carried up to the surface to complete the permanent surface pumping 
plant, the underground plant pumping the water during that time. The 
sinking pumps a and b may be lowered by means of rods and screws, as 
described in detail in Chap. VI. 

To avoid constantly lowering the sinking lifts, pilot pumps may be 
used, the lift pumps being kept supplied by means of tanks. 

Where the shaft is very heavily watered the sinking pumps a and b 
may be used side by side for a depth of 300 ft., and the remaiiyng 100 ft. 
or more covered by the use of pilot pumps. 

Let fig. 137 be a plan of the shaft; then the surface engine would 
actuate pump rods in the space g, and the space h would serve for the 
accommodation of the steam or hydraulic pipes and rising main for the 
imderground engines, the space / being reserved for the winding cages. 

K 
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Sinking pumps are sometimes suspended by means of spear rods and 
rope blocks, as illustrated in fig. 138. Steam pumps. are also employed for 



To OMUMO C<i*» 




Fig. 138.— Sinking Bucket Pump suspentied by means of rope blocks. 

sinking purposes; sections of a pump of this class are shown in figs. 139 
and Ua 
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Pulsomctcra arc also used ; an illustratioa of the ordinary form is 
given in fig. HI. 

The pultiomcter ia a self-acting ateam pump without pistons. It is 



FlOS. ISO and 140. — Ctmeroa Sinking Pnmp. 

the old Savory engine, fully described and illustrated in Chap. I., made 
automatic and portable. 

Becauso of its portability and handiness it ia useful for all kinds of 
temporaiy work. The consumption of steam for work done 18 very great. 

Kef erring to the illuattation, fig. 141, A A are two vessels alternately 
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filled with w&ter and diacharged. E E are the euctioD aud F F the delivery 
valves. E is the Bteam pipe from the boiler, and C the suction pipe for the 
water. 

Steam is assumed to be coming the direction of the arrows into one 
of the vessels marked A and to be forcing the water through the delivery 
Talve F into the delivery pipe ; at the same time water is coming from the 
suction pipe into the other vessel A, a partial vacuum having been obtained 
by the condensation of the steam. On the complete, or nearly complete. 
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filling of this vessel, the valve I is forced over so aa to close the com- 
munication with the vessel which has just been discharged and admitting 
steam to the vessel which has just been filled. The action has thus been 
reversed, and the operation goes on automatically, one vessel filling whilst 
the other is emptying. 

The choice of plant and appliances is largely influenced by the 
magnitude of the work, and by local circumstances. 
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FioB. 112 and 143.— Sectioaa of Shafts— ZoUtm Colliery. 
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As an example of a heavily watered pit, and the difficulties met with 
in dealing with the water, we have taken the following deecription of the 
methods employed at the Zollem Colliery, Westphalia, from a paper by 



Sca/e / to St 

FiCB. 114 and HS.— Sectioni of Shaft Tubbing— Zollem Collierj. 

Messrs T. and W. Mulvaney in the Proceedings of tlie Instittition of 
Afeelianieai Engineerg, 1882. 

"In this colliery, situated near Eirchlinde, and containing 3000 acres, 
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Wo shafts were commenced by the original company, much nearer to the 
southern outcrop of the marl formation than in the collieries previously 
described. In consequence, the thickness of the marl is only 351 ft. to 
the surface of the coal measures, which at this point is only about 49 ft. 
under the level of the sea. 

"This position of the shafts had the disadvantage of being nearer 
to the supplies of water from streams on the surface, from one of which 
the writers subsequently discovered water flowing regularly into the marl, 
which is more fissured and broken near the outcrop. 

" Though the site, for the reason above stated, and also as regards its 
position in the colliery itself, was not well chosen, yet the plans of the 
colliery buildings, boilers, machinery, etc., were on a very large scale, and 
the boilers and engines powerful and good. The former company are 
believed to have commenced work about 1856, by sinking two large round 
shafts, 24 to 25 ft. in diameter, intended for brick walls of great thickness, 
as at that time applied by German mining engineers for damming back the 
water. These shafts were sunk to the level of the first water feeder, which 
was met at about 182 ft. from the surface, or about 139 ft. 6 in. below an 
adit which had been constructed for carrying off the water from the pumps. 

"The general section (fig. 142), and the enlargement of the bottom (figs. 
144 and 146), show clearly the condition in which the writers found both 
shafts as s\mk down to feeder No. 1; and figs. 145 and 147 show the 
manner in which they finished them, down to the feeder No. 2 in shaft 
No. I., and to the feeder No. 1 in shaft No. II. This latter shaft, as 
mentioned below, they subsequently completed down to its present depth 
of 943 ft., for coal work, pumping, and ventilation. 

"It will be seen from the plan in fig. 142 that in shaft No. I. the 
German engineers had ten sets of pumps firmly built into the shaft, with 
an enormous mass of timber framing ; according to the system of that time 
the wind-bores were movable, or telescopic, so that they could be removed 
on firing shots or changing ; and the pumps were lengthened by common 
pump pipes (each one lachter, or 6 ft. 10 in. in length) added on below in 
the shaft. Thus the space, even in these shafts of such great dimensions, 
was so encumbered with, timber as to render sinking, even with moderate 
quantities of water, a very slow, expensive, and difficult operation. The 
writers have little doubt that when the feeder No. 1 was first met with, 
and even before it was widened out by the constant flow of water, it must 
have yielded 600 cubic ft. per minute. Under such circumstances, and 
with the inability in some of the pumps to change either buckets or clacks 
for packing, at the surface, it is only wonderful that the engineers succeeded, 
even in course of time, by continuous pumping and partially exhausting 
the feeder, in sinking the suiiip, and in preparing, as shown at bottom in the 
section (fig. 142), the foundation for the great walling below the first feeder. 

"In April 1867 the writers, having acquired the colliery, commenced 
preparations for recovering shaft No. I. They encountered great difficulties 
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ID the commencement; but by banging in one large set of piimpe, 32 in. 
diameter, they ao far lowered the water as to enable them to take out the 




Flos. 140 uid 147. — Section of Shkfl ibowing imctloD pipes of Hinbing lifts— 
Zollern Collier;. 

German pumps and timber, and then to hang in other large acta of 18 in., 
19 in., and 20 in. diameter, as hereinafter mentioned, and as shown in ^g. 
143; and by 30th November 1867, after wedging off part of the supply of 
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water coming from the horizontal cleft or fissure, they were enabled to 
commence cutting out the foundation for the wedging cribs, designed for 
the tubbing of a shaft 17 ft. 6 in. diameter. They adopted this dimension 
as that most suitable, according to the extensive experience they had 
obtained in the opening out of such large coal-fields, where the coal formation 
with its numerous beds is likely to reach 2500 or 3000 ft. depth below 
the surface. 

"This size of shaft compelled the writers to cast, at their 'Vulcan' 
Iron Works on the Rhine, tubbing and wedging cribs of proportionately 
increased dimensions and thickness, and of improved construction with 
greater width of flanges. This caused some delay ; but though over 600 
cubic ft. of water per minute was being pumped from the first feeder in 
shaft No. I. (this water coming through the crevices left by the rough 
wedging in the fissure), the tubbing of the upper lift above this first fissure 
was set and completed up to the level of the delivering drift by 6th March 
1868, as shown in fig. 144. 

" On further sinking shaft No. I. to the second feeder, it was found 
that there was such a connection between the feeders in the two shafts 
that it was advisable and economical, both as to time, cost, and application 
of steam power, to pump the water and carry on the operations in both 
shafts together. 

"Accordingly a direct-acting 72-in. cylinder engine of 11 -ft. stroke was 
erected over shaft No. II. ; a Cornish beam-engine, 84-in. cylinder and 
about 10-ft. stroke, at shaft No. I. ; and lastly, a horizontal winding-engine 
of 42-in. cylinder and 6-ft. stroke, between the two shafts^ working with 
lay spears and quadrants into both shafts. By this means the writers 
were enabled to work together nine sets of pumps, as follows: — 



2 sets of 32 inches diameter. 


2 ,. 21 


M tt 


2 „ 19 


II II 


2 » 18 


II II 


1 ., 16 


»> IJ 



" With these they pumped out of the two shafts 1 200 cubic ft. per 
minute of the water which escaped through the wedging of the natural 
fissures in the marl, and completed the closure of the tubbing for the first 
feeder in shaft No. II. on 9th August 1868, as shown in fig, 147 ; and for 
the second feeder in shaft No. I. on 15th November 1868, as shown in 
fig, 145. 

"In the winter of 1868 further operations were suspended, owing to the 
want of a railway, which had been long previously agreed upon by the 
Cologne and Minden Railway Company, but not constructed. This sus- 
pension continued for the same causes until 1870, when, to ascertain what 
further feeders were to be expected in sinking shaft No. II., the writers 
had a boring carefully made a little to the west thereof. This boring gave 
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very precisely the poBitions and probable dimensions of the water-bearing 
fissures, which they might expect to meet in sinking the shaft to the coal 
measures; and these indications, upon the subsequent sinking, proved to 
be correct. 

" The railway company still failing to construct the branch railway, the 
writers were at last forced to construct, at their company's expense, a horse 
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Fio. 148.— Unwatering Flooded Colliery — Pit-head Frame for suspending backet 

lifts in sbafL 



tramway along the public road from Zollem to Hansa Colliery, and sink- 
ing operations were recommenced in shaft No. II. in August 1871. Four 
more feeders, Nos. 2 to 5, were sunk through and tubbed off successfully 
to the depth of 292 ft. before the end of March 1872, and all water was 
80 completely shut out that the remainder of the shaft-sinking and walling 
to the net diameter of 17 ft. 6 in. was carried out, first to the coal 
measures at the depth of 357 ft., and then to the present bottom at 943 ft., 
without any pumps whatsoever in the shaft. 
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"The quantities of water shut out bj the several Hfta of tubbing were 
carefully measured as follows * ; — 

IISO cob. ft. p«r mio. 



Dawn ta, and iaoliuive of, the first four fenders, 
The fifth feedar, .... 

The sixth or loweit feeder, 



Tot»I . . 1410 „ 

This total is a quantity of water rarely met with in shaft-«nking ; but it 
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Fio. 149.— UnwsteriD); Flooded CoUierj — Sospending Bucket Lifts shoving plsn 
of shaft and pDiiiping qo&drauU. 

was shut out so effectually in this large shaft as to enable it to be com- 
pleted to the bottom without pumps. 

"The connection to a railway was not made until 1879, up to which 
time only preparatory work could be carried on in opening out the colliery 
from the shaft ; but since then the pit has been contiDually worked, pro- 
ducing now about 750 tons of coal pet day, and with very httlo water to 
* In all cuea the qnantitles of water were tctnnlly meotured at aa overflow weir, in 
9 watercon.na oonstructed for the iiarpose. 
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pump. It is worked entirely througli the ainglo shaft THo. II. ; but at an 
early period a second shaft must be completed." 

nnwatering a Flooded Collio?.— The following illustrations (figs. 148 
and 149) represent the plant used by the author for unwatering a flooded 
collieiy and sinking it deeper, the plant being so designed that when 
completed it formed the permanent pumping plant of the mine. 

A general view of the surface of the mine after the completion of the 




— UniTttering Flooded Collieiy — OenenJ Anwngemeut of Plauger lifU 
sboning position of unlciiig lifts for deopeniog the shaft. 



plant is given in the froutiapiecc, Plate III., Chap. VI., the engiue-house 
and pit-head frame being clearly shown. 

The collieiy was formerly drained by means of underground steam 
pumps involving a very great consumption of steam, and causing great 
inconvenience by the escessive heat in the workings. A sudden inbnrst of 
water overtaxed the power of the pimips, and the colliery became flooded. 
The shaft was 300 ft, deep, and at that level the workings existed ; it was, 
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however, required that the shaft, otter recovery, should be sunk to a deplh 
of 120 ft. more. 

The problem presented was that of getting out the water and deepening 
the shaft with plant which might remain aa permanent plant. It waa 
deuided that four 24-in. pumps should be provided to cope with the 
water in unwatering the mine, and it waa evident that bucket lifts were 
the only suitable pumps under the circumstances, but bucket lifts had not 
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Fio. IGl. — Uowatenng Flooded Colliery— Plan of Sh«fl, with debuls ot pomp roJa, 



been used of that size for such a high lift as 300 ft. ; hence, if used for 
that lift, the design required special attention. 

The plan adopted was that of having four 24-in. bucket lifts each 
300 ft. long, and each of the four capable of reaching to the bottom of the 
shaft. 

The pumps were suspended from a strong pit-head frame shown in 
fig. 148 by means of rods and screws, and were lowered into the sliaft 
through the water to the full depth, and whilst so suspended were con- 
nected by means of quadrants F F to two compound differential engines, a 
pair of pumps to each engine. The engines had cylinders 45 in. and 
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76 in. in diametor and a 10-ft. stroke, the pumps having the same stroke 
as the engine. 

The water was pumped away till the bottom of the shaft was reached. 

It was then found that one of the engines with its pair of pumps was 
capable of pumping all the water coming from the feeders. 

Plunger pumps had been provided for the permanent pumping. 
Whilst the water was kept down by the one engine, a pair of plunger 
pumps (figs. 150 and 151) were put in at the bottom and coupled up by 
means of wooden rods to the other engine. When that was done and the 
plungers put to work, the other engine was stopped, the bucket lifts taken 
out and plungers put in their place, thus completing the permanent plants 
which consisted of two pumping-engines, each provided with plunger lifts. 

The permanent plant was now extended to the bottom of the shaft. 
The shaft had then to be deepened by 120 ft more. The bucket lifts were 
now available for the purpose. The general arrangement of the pumps 
and the details of rods, etc., are clearly shown in figs. 149 to 151, and need 
no further description. 

It may be observed that the rising main is larger than necessary, but 
as a matter of economy the rising mains of the bucket pumps were utilised 
as rising mains for the plunger lifts. 

It will be seen in fig. 149 that the suspending rods for the bucket lifts 
were attached to a steel beam centred under the snore pipes B B. 

The object of this arrangement was to insure strength, not trusting to 
a cast-iron connection, and at the same time to insure equal tension on the 
suspending rods. 

After the unwatering was accomplished, and the lifts became short sink- 
ing lifts, telescopic snore pipes D D were made to take the place of snore 
pipes BB, and the suspending rods were attached to lugs EE already 
provided on the sides of the suction valve boxes. Doors for the con- 
venience of examining the suction valves and removing gags are 
shown at C C. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HYDRAULIC TBAN8MISSI0N OF POWER IN MINES. 

Explanation of the Principle. — Hydraulic transmisoion of power in 
mines is becoming largely employed, especially for pumping. For that 
purpose it is very conveniently applied, as the natural speed of water- 
pressure engines is about equal to that of the pump; the engine may 
therefore be connected directly to the pump rod without the interven- 
tion of any mechanism. Where a natural head is available, then water- 
pressure engines, such as are illustrated in Chap. XI., may be employed, 
but the power may be obtained from a prime mover such as a steam 
engine, and it is that form of transmission which we now propose to 
discuss. 

A simple form of hydraulic transmission is illustrated by the diagram 
(fig. 152). 

The steam engine A gives motion to the piston of the water cylinder 
B, the ends of which cylinder are connected by pipes to the ends of a 
similar water cylinder C. The piston of the cylinder C is attached to 
the rod of the pump D. If the cylinders B and C with their connecting 
pipes are filled with water, and the piston of the cylinder B is moved 
backward and forward by means of the steam engine A, then as water is 
practically incompressible, the piston of the cylinder C will partake of 
the same motion. The piston C will hi its turn communicate its motion 
to the piston of the pump D. By this arrangement it will be seen that 
the piston of the pump partakes of the same motion as the piston of the 
steam engine, one stroke of the steam engine producing one stroke in 
the pump. The connecting pipes between the cylinders B and C may be 
of considerable length, so that the steam engine may be on the surface of 
the mine, whilst the pump is at the bottom. When it is advisable to 
run the engine at a higher speed than that of the pump, gearing is 
introduced between the engine A and the cylinder B. This is known 
in this country as Moore's system, but the principle is an old one. 

It will be seen that any leakage of water from the stuffing-boxes, pipes, 
or pistons of the cylinders B and C, or any leakage in the connecting 
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pipes themselves, will alter the relative positions of the said pistons, with 
the result that the pistons may strike the covers with such force as to 
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Fia. 152.— Hydraulic Pumping — Water Rod System of transmitting power from the 

surface to a hydraulic pump at the bottom of the mine. 
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cause a breakdown of the plant. It therefore becomes necessary to intro- 
duce a device by means of which the relative positions of the pistons 
may be maintained. That is done by an arrangement of tappets and 
valves so designed ths^t when either piston moves beyond its normal stroke 
a valve is opened, allowing some water to pass from one side of the 
piston to the other. It will be readily seen that the system is only 
applicable to the working of one pump, and that when applied for mining 
purposes there are three pipes in the shaft — two power pipes and one 
rising main from the pump. 

In practice, small power pipes working under high pressures are 
employed, and the power cylinders and pumps, instead of having pistons, 
are provided with plungers. The diagram is only intended to illustrate 
the principle. 

Its Application at Saarbriicken. — ^This system was adopted in a mine 
at Saarbriicken about twenty-five years ago. 

The mine was 506 yds. deep below the surface. The motor consisted 
of a double-acting horizontal high-pressure engine having a cylinder 53 
in. in diameter, and a stroke of 61*5 in. The piston-rod was continued 
through both covers, and connected at each end with a plunger 9 in. in 
diameter. The hydraulic engine underground consisted of four pressure 
cylinders having rams arranged in pairs, and connected by a crosshead. 

£ach plunger was 6 in. in diameter, with a stroke of 66 in. 
Between each pair was placed a pump plunger. The pressure column 
consisted of cast-iron pipes 5 in. in internal diameter and 1^ in. thick, 
put together in 10- ft. lengths. 

The working pressure at the hydraulic engine was 1150 lbs. per 
sq. in. For the sake of regularity and safety in working a special 
safety and filling valve was placed on each pressure pump at the surface, 
consisting of a chamber with an auxiliary feed valve, a safety valve, and 
an air^scape valve, which were in connection with a closed cistern on 
a higher level, kept constantly filled with water. In setting the engine 
to work, difficulty was at first experienced in adjusting the relation of 
the stroke of the pumps underground to those above. To effect this a 
magnetic telegraph apparatus was used, and signals were transmitted, 
until the two engines were in proper relative positions. 

When first put to work the speed did not exceed six double strokes 
per minute, the speed of the surface and underground engines being, of 
course, both the same, but after some time the speed was increased to 
from ten to twelve double strokes per minute, and experiments were then 
made to determine the efficiency. 

It was fo\md that 25 per cent, of the work was absorbed in friction, 
and that the consumption of coal was at the rate of 22 lbs. per H.P. 
per hour. 

The effective work of the pumps when making 10 strokes per minute 

waa 100 H.P. 

L 
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It appears that the engine was worked non-expansivelj, which partly 
accounts for the high consumption of coal. 

The difficulty of keeping the plant in proper working adjustment, 
and the impracticability of working more than one pump from the surface 
engine, have been against the system, and although the plant was erected 
twenty-five years ago, the application of the system has not increased to 
any great extent. 

The total cost of the plant was £5550, or, including erection, £9117, 
which is at the rate of £55*5 per H.P. for plant alone, or, including 
erection, £91 per H.P. 

Working Results of the Hydravlic-rod Pumping-Engine at Soar- 
hrucken, — ^This is a sequel to a former memoir on the same subject, giving 
an account of the results obtained by the engine in continuous work. The 
speed has been increased from six double strokes per minute to twelve 
without difficulty. 

In order to observe the working pressure upon the different parts of 
the engine, five pressure gauges were used, placed as follows: — One at 
the bottom of the rising pipe, and two on each of the rod tubes, one at 
the bottom and the other at the surface below the point of attachment 
of the press pumps. The readings of these gauges have been plotted in 
the manner of indicator diagrams. These diagrams are supposed to be 
correct within a margin of 1 or 2 atmospheres, and are the best obtain- 
able in the absence of an indicator capable of working under pressures 
of 80 atmospheres and above. In the rising pipe the pressure was 
very steady, and varied only between 26 and 28 atmospheres, the 
change being sensible only at the beginning and ending of the stroke. 
In the rod tubes underground the variation in pressure was marked by 
extreme regularity and precision. When the pressure piston was making 
the return stroke, the gauge indicated uniformly 35 atmospheres; 
it then rose during the cataract pause with a vibratory movement to 
about 78 atmospheres, which remained the normal pressure to the end 
of the working stroke, when it fell with corresponding oscillation back 
to 35 atmospheres. There was little difference in the maximum pressure 
between the north and south rods, the latter indicating up to 80 atmos- 
pheres, this difference arising from the load not being quite uniformly 
distributed between the two pumps. The oscillations of the gauges at 
the surface were somewhat greater; near the end of the return stroke 
the pressure rose to about 15 atmospheres, increased during the cataract 
pause to 30 atmospheres, and on the commencement of the forcing action 
of the plunger suddenly rose to 50. This pressure was maintained 
regularly till close upon the end of the stroke, when it fell rapidly through 
30, 15, 10 atmospheres to 0. In some cases even a negative pressure 
was observed when, through loss of water in the tubes, a partial vacuum 
was formed, owing to the waste not being made up quickly enough by 
the auxiliary feed valves. The velocity of the column of water in the 
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pressure tube was 7*6 ft., and in the rising pipes 3*6 ft. per 
second.* 

Armstrong's Method. — The ordinary system of hydraulic power trans- 
mission invented by Armstrong for working dock machinery consists of 
pumping water by means of a steam or other engine under high pressure 
into pipes from which the water is taken to work the machinery requiring 
the power. To compensate for the varying demand for power, Armstrong 
applied what is termed an 'accumulator,' which consists of a large 
weighted plunger in a vertical cylinder in constant communication with 
the power pipes. The rise of the weighted plunger or accumulator was 
also used to regulate the speed of the steam engine employed to pump 
the water under the accumulator plunger, in such a way that when the 
demand for water ceased, and the accumulator became fully charged, 
the power engine was stopped by the closing of the steam stop valve. 
When the demand for power recurred, the falling of the accumulator would 
open the steam valve and the engine would again start into motion. 

Davey's Modification. — A modification of this system is peculiarly 
applicable to mines where the pumps are situated some distance from the 
bottom of the shaft, and also where the ordinary surface pumping-engine 
is not applicable, or where it is undesirable or uneconomical to take steam 
down into the mine. The following illustrations (figs. 153 and 154) 
represent hydraulic plant, designed by the author for a colliery where 
the ordinary systems of pumping were, owing to local circumstances, not 
applicable. 

The general arrangement consists of a compound condensing steam 
engine on the surface employed to pump water under a pressure of 
1400 ft., and thereby made to actuate hydraulic pumps underground. 
The water is conveyed by a power pipe to the hydraulic pumps in the 
mine, and is returned to the surface, where it is used over and over 
again. By this arrangement clean water is used to avoid excessive wear 
and tear of the hydraulic engines, which w^ould take place if they were 
worked with the dirty mine water. The rising main from the pumps is 
taken up the shaft and made to discharge through an adit level. As the 
power water is used over and over again, a little oil may be put in it for 
the purpose of lubricating the working parts of the power pumps and 
hydraulic engines. 

The oil should be free from acid, otherwise the steel and iron working 
surfaces will become pitted. 

In this system of pumping, nothing is required m the nature of an 
accumulator of power, as the work done is constant. 

All that is required is a constant pressure in the power pipes, and that 
is secured in this case by the employment of a steam accumulator or 
regulator, shown in section in fig. 155, and also in elevation in fig 154. 
The steam accumulator or regulator consists of a plain steam cylinder 

* Proceedings Inst, of CivU Engineers, vol. xliii. 
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haviug a piston, the rod of which is attached to a plunger working in a 
hydraulic cylinder in communication with the power pipes. The front 
end of the steam piston is in communication with the atmosphere ; the 
back end is connected by means of a pipe to the main steam pipe, so that 
the boiler pressure is maintained at the back of the steam piston, and the 
relative areas of the steam piston and hydraulic plunger are such as to 
maintain the required pressure in the power pipes. 

The steam condensed in the cylinder is automatically drawn off by 
means of a steam trap. Variations in the supply to, and the draught 
from, the delivery pipe are compensated for, and a constant pressure 
maintained by the movement of the steam accumulator plunger. In 
ordinary working the variations are small if care be taken to so design 
the power pumps and power engines that the former supply and the latter 
take nearly a constant stream. That is secured by making the power 
pumps double-acting, coupled by means of cranks at right angles, or by 
the use of three plungers, and by making the hydraulic engines on the 
duplex plan. Fig. 154 is an elevation of the engines, power pumps, and 
accumulator, partly in section. 

The following are the chief dimensions : — 



High pressure cylinder, 




• 80 in. diameter. 


Low pressure cylinder, 




. 50 in. diameter. 


Length of stroke, 




. 8 ft 


Number of strokes per minute, 




. 28. 


Diameter of power pump plungers, 




. 7i in. 


Stroke of pumps. 




. 8 ft 


Pressure at the power pumps, 




. 1400 ft 


Diameter of steam cylinder of accumulator, 


. 40 in. 


Diameter of accumulator plunger, 


 


. 12 in. 



Length of stroke, • . . ^ • 4 f t 

The hydraulic pumps have power plungers 10 J in. in diameter, and 
pump plungers 18^ in. in diameter, with a stroke of 6 ft., all double-custing. 

On the completion of this plant, a careful experiment was made as 
to the efficiency of the whole system. 

During the trial the work done by the pump in raising water repre- 
sented 124 H.P., w^hilst the steam engine indicated 229 H.P., thus giving 
a total efficiency of 54^ per cent. This includes the small amount of work 
done by the engine in lifting the condensing water to a cooling pond. 
The cost of the machinery and pipes was £5430, and the total cost 
of the whole plant erected at Marseilles, including all the shaft work, 
excavation of chamber for hydraulic pumps, buildings, cooling pond for 
condensing water, and all other items, came to £8630. 

If the engine is worked to its full power, it will indicate about 
300 H.P., so that the total cost of the installation comes to £29 per I.U.P., 
or just over £50 per actual H.P. in work done. 

M, Eugene Biver, the engineer of the colliery, carried out a very 
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exhaustive set of experiments with this plant, the results of which were 
published in Le Genie Civil, 1885, p. 81. An abstract of his report, taken 
from the Transactions of the Inst, of Civil Engineers^ is here given. 

" This pumping-plant erected at Shuillier, Fuveau, by the Soci^t6 de 
Charbonnages des Bouches-du-Rh6ne, was designed to complete the draining 
of the Castellare-Leonie section. 

" The question to be solved was : — Given a shaft already encumbered 
with mining plant, with two forcing pumps 20 in. and 16J in. in 
diameter, with wooden pump spears, beams, guides, ladders, etc., to double 
the power by means of apparatus occupying as little space as possible, 
giving a higher dynamic efficiency, and in no way interfering with the 
existing machinery, which was to preserve the galleries from being 
inundated during the installation of the new engine. 

" Other circumstances added to the difficulty of the problem. At the 
pit-mouth, on the surface, was a Bull engine with its cylinder placed 
vertically over the pit, also a platform and a winding engine. In short, 
the new installation was not to interfere in any way with the existing 
machinery, or with the future deepening of the pit. 

'* The first scheme proposed was the installation at the bottom of the pit 
of a direct-acting rotative engine, taking steam from boilers on the surface, 
or from a battery of boilers near the engine in the mine itself. In the 
first instance, the result must have been considerable condensation and 
heating of the pit ; in the second, defective installation of the boilers. 

" Each case required a room beyond the reach of the water, but this 
condition could not be fulfilled, and it was necessary that the pumps should 
be capable of working under water. Messrs Hathom, Davey & Co. being 
consulted, proposed the transmission of power to the pumps by water, with 
pressure engine on the surface, and hydraulic pumping-engines at the 
bottom of the pit. 

" Like installations had been adopted imder similar conditions at the 
mines of Mansfeld and at Saarbriicken. 

" The installation may be defined as follows : — An economically working 
compound steam engine, forcing water at 42 atmospheres by means of two 
double-acting plimger pumps. At the bottom of the pit, duplicate 
hydraulic pumps, both worked from the surface engine pressure water pipe, 
and a return pipe, also a delivery column from the hydraulic pumps to the 
draining gallery of the mine. The top of the pit is 292*805 metres (950 
ft.) above the sea-level. The draining gallery is about 60 metres lower, 
or 232-820 metres above the sea-level; the situation of the hydraulic 
pumps, 140 metres. The total elevation of the water is therefore 
232-820- 140 = 92-820 metres, or in round numbers 305 ft. 

" The work to be done was raising 7700 litres (1694 gallons) per minute. 

?3 X 7700^159-10 H.P. 
60x70 

** The motive power engine is of the compound type, having two hori- 
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zontal cylinders with an intermediate receiver and cranks at 90^. The 
motor is calculated to supply 235 7 '7 litres of water per minute to the 
hydraulic engines at the bottom under an efFective pressure of 42 atmos- 
pheres. The high-pressure cylinder has a diameter of 0*762 metre 
(30 in.), the low-pressure cylinder a diameter of 1*270 metres (50 
in.), with a stroke of 0*914 metre (36 in.). The pistons are con- 
nected to a double rod, the front rod ending with the crosshead of the 
engine, the back rod connected to the plunger rod of one of the forcing- 
pumps. The front rods are 0*120 metre (4*72 in.) in diameter, and 
the back rods 0*080 metre (3*15 in.). 

" The forcing-pumps at the surface are two in number, and exactly alike. 
The plunger of each is attached to the piston of the motor. The effective 
surface of the plunger is equal to the difference of the area of the plunger 
and the rod — that is, S = 234*752 centimetres. 

" The capacity created by a full stroke is — 

I 

0-028475 X 2 X 0*914 = 42*9 litres. 
For both plungers = 85*8 ,, 

" The water necessary for the normal feed to the hydraulic engines must 

be 2357*7 litres (519 gallons) per minute. 

'' The number of complete strokes per minute with the steam pistons 

2357*7 
will be -7.^:^ = 27*5, corresponding to 27*6 revolutions of the fly-wheel. 

Between the two engine foimdations, and in a line with the fly-wheel, is 
the steam-accumulator or regulator, in direct communication with the 
forcing main. The two steam cylinders, though neither of them is steam 
jacketed, arc joined by a cast-iron pipe 10 in. in diameter, forming the 
intermediate reservoir, and connecting the valve chest of the large cylinder 
with the exhaust of the small cylinder. The capacity of the reservoir thus 
formed is 640 litres. 

" The relative volumes formed by the pistons in the two cylinders is 
1-2*8. The cutoff in the large cylinder is fixed, and corresponds to an 
angle of 110'. 

" The low-pressure diagram shows that the cut-off is equal to 1*09. It 
may therefore be neglected. The small cylinder is provided with an 
expansion gear variable by hand. The speed of the engine on the surface 
must be regulated to suit the speed of the hydraulic pump underground. 

** As the work underground is continuous it must therefore be continuous 
on the surface. There must be no reservoir of work, such as is charac- 
teristic of the Armstrong system. An accumulator with such a reservoir 
of work would not allow the engine on the surface to determine the speed 
of the hydraulic pumps undergroimd ; that it should be so was a necessary 
condition, because the hydraulic pumps have sometimes to work under 
water. To render the action constant the apparatus called a ' regulator * 
is introduced. In similar installations in America, the Davey apparatus 
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includes not a regulator, but a simple reservoir of air. This gives 
excellent results in working, but has the following disadvantages : — 
I St. Its size must be considerable. 
2nd. It must have a large and considerable supply of air. The 

density increases with the pressure. 
3rd. The bursting of this large reservoir, containing a pressure of 
50 atmospheres, would cause a great explosion. 

" The steam regulator is composed of two cylinders and of two pistons 
mounted on one rod. In the first cylinder the back surface only of the 
piston is subject to the action of steam. 

" The motive water in the pressure pipe enters the second cylinder, and 
acts on the piston in an inverse direction to the steam. The areas Q and 
(i> of the pistons are calculated, of course, to satisfy the equation /Q ^ Fcd, 
/ and F being the respective pressures of steam and of the water in the 
pipe. This apparatus is very sensitive. It serves as regulator for the 
compound motive power engine. The piston rod of the regulator is con- 
nected directly to the throttle-valve of the engine. In case of the breaking 
of the pressure column of water, this safety apparatus prevents all further 
accident. The steam regulator offers, from a practical point of view, other 
advantages. The effective pressure of the water in the supply pipes may 
be varied by simply adjusting a reducing valve in the steam pipe supplying 
the steam accumulator. 

" The engines at the bottom of the pit are twin engines, motors and 
pumps working with a pressure of 42 + 15 atmospheres, and with the 
return water at a pressure of 15 atmospheres (corresponding to the 
difference of the level between the forcing pumps on the surface and the 
engines at the bottom — that is, 153 metres). The hydraulic pumps raise 
the water from 140 metres to a height of 232*82 metres to the draining 
gallery. The delivery per minute is 7700 litres — that is, 462 cubic 
metres (101,640 gallons) per hour. The stroke of the pumps is 1*829 
metres (6 ft.). The diameter of each pump plunger is 0'463 metre 
(18 J in.), the diameter of the rod being 0*102 metre (4 in.). To 
deliver 7700 litres per minute, the two pumps must therefore make 6*4 
complete strokes. The corresponding speed of the piston per second is 
0-39 metre (156 in.). The difference of area is 0*0503642 -0-035200» = 
0-0151642 metre, 

" Trial of the Engines, — The diagrams taken at the time of the trial — 
29th August 1884 — show considerable variation in the pressure of water 
at different points of the circuit. 

" On the surface the variations are more felt in the pump worked by the 
piston of the small cylinder than in those which are worked by the large 
cylinder. According to the diagrams the maximum oscillations correspond 
to variations of 35 to 54 kilogrammes per square centimetre (500 to 700 
lbs. per sq. in.). 

" At the time of the trial, the water pumped from the mine was not 
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considerable, the fly-wheel of the compound engine making only twenty- 
two revolutions per minute, corresponding to a delivery to the pressure- 
pumps of 1887*6 litres per minute. 

" Each full stroke of the hydraulic engines at the bottom consumes 
368*40 litres of motive water ; the number, then, of double strokes of the 
underground puinps must be 

3 887-60 _^..,^ 
"36^40 "^^^• 

" Five strokes only were recorded ; the remainder was lost by the stuffing 
boxes, distribution valves, etc. The corresponding delivery of the pump was — 

1201*80 I X 5 = 6009 litres per minute. 
" The effective work in water raised was then 

100*15 kitograrames x 93 metres — 
9313*95 kilogramme metres =124*20 H.P. 

" According to the diagrams the total work done by the steam pistons was 

Tm=229-20 H.P. 
Since the useful work was 

Tw=124*20H.P. 

^ =0*642 = 54*2 per cent 

"The work of the air pump in raising the condensing water to the 
cooling pond (an amount of work which slightly increases the efficiency) 
is not taken into consideration. 

" The Directors of the Socidt^ de Charbonnages des Bouches-du-Rhdne 
intend to make use of the installation for working, independently of the 
pumps described, some underground hydraulic motors. 

" It will be only necessary to increase the number of strokes of the com- 
pound engine on the surface to provide a larger volume of water under 
pressure, from which it will be possible to work additional pumps in the 
' dip,' and also hauling engines. 

" For hauling, rotative hydraulic motors, with two cylinders, having 
cranks coupled at right angles and valves worked by means of eccentrics, 
will be employed. 

" The cost of the installation was as follows : — 

Francs. 
Surface engines, compound engine, and forcing pumps free 

on board in London, ...... 37,036 70 

Hydraulic engines at the bottom transport, marine insurance, 37, 4 15 95 

Loading and unloading, ...... 13,313 26 

Cast-iron pipes (61,997 kilogrammes), and transport, . 35,782 12 

123,548 03 



Total cost of whole installation, . 215,771 20* 

Or say, £8628." 
Proc, Inst, Civil Engineers, vol, Ixxziv. p. 513. 
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Later Improvements. — Since this plant was erected, coneiderable 
improvements have been made b; the adoption of higher presBures, and 

n 



FlO IGS.— Eydianlic Pmaping S7stani of tranamitting power from the smface to 
bydiaalie pumps utuated at the bottom of th« miae. 
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improvements in details have enabled higher speeds to be obtained both in 
the power engines and hydraulic pumps. 

By the use of higher pressure the loss from friction in the pipes is 
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reduced. For a given velocity the friction is not materially increased by 
increased pressure, therefore with higher pressures the friction becomes a 
smaller percentage of the total power produced. Pressures of 4000 lbs. 
per sq. in. at the power pumps have been employed, which involves, of 
course, a greater pressure at the bottom of the mine. It must, however, 
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be remembered that aa the power water is returned to the power eDgioes, 
the hydraulic euginee actuating the pump, work with a back pressure. 



The effective preBSura ie therefore that produced by the power pumps 
minus the friction of the water in the supply and return pipes. 

The higher the pressure, the greater the loss from leakage through 
the Tslves of the power and hydraulic engines, and the employment 
<rf very high preseureB such as 4000 lbs. per sq. in. makes it 
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necessary to construct the power valve boiea of wrought steel, and 



FlQ. 160,— Duplex Hydraulio Pump, 
the workmanship must be of the highest class. With pressures up to 
1000 Ibe., ordinary materials and ordinary valve arrangements may be used. 
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The gross power transmitted through a 6-in. pipe with 1000 lbs. pressure 
would be 254 H.P. In the ordinary application of hydraulic pumping in 
mines the efficiency of well-designed plant should be 60 per cent. — that is to 
say, the work done in pump H.P. should equal 60 per cent, of the I. H.P. 
of the steam engine. The actual H.P. transmitted through a 6-in. pipe is 
thus 152. 

In two or three Westphalian collieries there has recently been erected 
hydraulic pumping plant, illustrated in fig. 156. A compound steam 
engine a on the surface pumps water at from 3000 to 4000 lbs. per sq. 
in. under the pressure of air in a regulator h. The regulator consists of 
a plunger in communication with the power pipe, having an air cylinder c 
above it. In the air cylinder the required pressure is preserved by means 
of the air pump d. The power water is returned to an air vessel e, from 
which it enters the suction pipes of the power pumps. The power water 
is clean, and has some oil added to it. 

The plant at * Pluto ' Colliery is thus described : — 

On the surface is a twin steam engine with cylinders 870 mm. in 
diameter, having a stroke of 1080 nmi., by which four rams, each 80 nmi. 
in diameter, are worked. 

These rams, which are supplied with water containing some vaseline oil, 
force the water into an accumidator up to a pressure of 200 atmospheres ; 
from this the water is led through pipes with an internal diameter of 
65 mm. and a thickness of 10 mm. of metal to the hydraulic pumping- 
engine, standing at a depth of 505 metres below the surface. This is a 
double^action twin engine without revolving parts. The driving gear is so 
constructed that in the water colunm there is no pause in motion, whereby, 
notwithstanding the 250 atmospheres pressure, all blows are completely 
avoided. The motor pressure water is forced back to the reservoir at the 
surface through pipes 75 mm. in diameter. The rising main pipes have a 
diameter of 109 mm. 

The hydraulic pumping-engine forces 2*5 cubic metres of water per 
minute to the surface from 505 metres depth. 

Hydraulic pumps are subject to shocks if proper care is not taken in 
the design. Low-pressure systems suffer more from shocks than high- 
pressure ones, because the weight of water employed is larger in propor- 
tion to the pressure. High-pressure systems with weighted accumulators 
suffer more from shocks than those provided with steam or air accumu- 
lators, because of the inertia of the accumulator weight. 

A body of water at rest in a pipe exerts at any point a pressure 
proportional to the head or vertical height of the column above that 
point. 



Let 



A=sthe head of water in ft above any point, 
j)=the pressure in lbs. per sq. in. at that point ; 
then j7=:0'iS K 
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A column of water in motion in a pipe has an acquired energy expressed 
in ft -lbs. by 

2g 64-4 • 

in which W is the weight in lbs. and v the velocity in ft per second. 

If the velocity of a given weight of water is not altered, its acquired 
energy is not increased or diminished. But a column of water moving 
with an accelerating velocity exerts a less pressure than the same column 
at rest ; and a column of water whose velocity is being retarded exerts a 
greater pressure than the same column at rest. 

In high-pressure systems the energy due to velocity alone is small 
compared with the total energy, especially with steam or air accumulators. 

"We have already described fuUy the system of hydraulic power trans- 
mission in mines and the application of the steam regulator or accumulator. 
The foregoing figs. (157, 158, and 159) represent modem power plant 
recently designed by the author for a colliery. 

In fig. 160 is illustrated the general construction of the duplex 
hydraulic pumps employed underground. In this particular instance the 
working pressure at the surface is 1000 lbs. per sq. in. 

The hydraulic pumps are placed in heavily watered *dip' workings 
with 360 ft. lift to the sump at the bottom of the shaft, from which the 
water is pumped to the surface by means of compound differential engines. 
The shaft is 500 ft. deep, so that the vertical height from the hydraulic 
pumps to the surface is 860 ft. Below the main hydraulic pumps are 
placed pilot hydraulic pumps for the purpose of following the coal workings 
into the * dip.' 



CHAPTER X. 

VALVE GEARS OF PUMPING-EKGINES. 

Almost all types of steam valves are used in pumping-engiDes, and the 
forms of valve gears are numerous. 

The Cornish gear is illustrated in figs. 161 and 162. The Ck)mish 
engine is provided with what is known as ' equilibrium valves,' three in 
number — the admission, the equilibrium, and the exhaust — ^and eaoh valve 
is actuated from a separate valve arbor or shaft. The admission or steam 
valve is closed by the cut-off tappet A, which is adjustable for different 
portions of the stroke. The valve is held closed by means of the catch B 
until it is released by the operation of the cataract rod C. The other 
valves are closed at the end of the stroke by tappets on another plug rod 
clearly shown in fig. 161, and are kept closed by catches. 

On each gear arbor is a tappet arm shown in the details between 
figs. 161 and 162. The upper arbor actuates the steam valve, the middle 
one the equilibrium, and the lower arbor the exhaust valve; a handle 
is also provided on each arbor, that the valve may be commanded by 
hand in starting the engine. The plug rods which carry the tappets are 
clearly shown in fig. 161. The tappets are made of hard wood, faced with 
leather. 

During the steam or indoor stroke the long tappet A on the left hand 
plug rod closes the steam valve by striking the arm on the upper gear 
arbor. At the completion of this stroke the lower tappet on the right 
hand plug rod strikes the arm on the bottom arbor, and closes the exhaust 
and the injection valve. The cataract now releases a weight on the rod D 
of the middle or equilibrium arbor, and the weight falls, opening the 
equilibrium valve. The piston now being in equilibrium, makes its up 
stroke, towards the completion of which the upper tappet on the right 
hand plug rod strikes the arm on the middle arbor and closes the 
equilibrium valve. Steam is now cushioned above the piston, and the 
engine comes to rest, remaining in that condition till the cataract releases 
the top and bottom arbors, when the weights attached to them suddenly 
cause the opening of the steam, exhaust and injection valves. 
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By adjustmente on the cataract rod C, the exhaust and injection valves 
are caused to open a little before the steam valve by releasing the lower 
arbor a little before the top one. The steam valve tappet A is made long 
that it may close the steam valve early in the stroke. 

To this tappet a long screw is attached, whereby it may be moved up 

Fio. 161. Fio. 102. 



Front Elevation. Side Elevatioo. 

Fios. 161 and 162.— Tlie Cornish Engine Valve Gear — an illiutration of tlie 
eogine ia given on p. 81. 

A, Expansion Tappet for cloaing the steam valve, adjustable for cutting olT 

at from j to j Iha stroke. 

B, Catch for holding the valve closed, nntil released b; the cataract rod C. 
D, D, D, Soils corrjing weights for opening tlie valves when released by 

the cataracts A. 

and down on the plug rod to adjust the degree of expansion. Usually 
it is BO adjusted that tho cut-off takes place at about one-third of tho 
stroke or a little later, but the steam is throttled up to the point of 
cut-off. The initial pressure is often considerably above the pressure at 
the point of cut-off, and the indicator diagrams often give a curve in which 
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the poiiitof cut-off is not apparent ; the expanwon curve after cut-off appear- 
ing to be part of a regular curve commencing with the initial pressure. 

This has given rise to misconception with casual observers. Comish 
engines have been said to work with ten to fifteen expansions, judged from 
an imperfect inspection of the indicator diagrams. We have in another 
chapter discussed the principles which govern expansive working in the 
Comish engines. Aa a matter of fact the highest rate of expansion 
obtained in the old or single Comish engine is about four to one. 

The cataract constste of a pump (fig. 163), placed in a tank so arranged 



Fio. 163.— Cat&nct Q»r of Comiati 
Pumping- Eitgina. 

that when the engine makes its indoor or steam stroke the pump plunger 
is lifted bj the operation of a tappet on the side of the plug rod as shown. 
The water taken in under the plunger on the up stroke is discharged back 
into the tank through an adjustable valve on the down stroke by means of 
the weight acting on the plunger. The adjustment of the discharge valve 
determines the speed at which the plunger descends, and thus regulates 
the time at which the cataract releasee the catch on the valve arbor. This 
determines the time when the valve b opened. With two cataracts there 
may be a pause at each end of the stroke. Generally only one cataract ia 
Used, and the engine only pauses at the completion of the equilibrium stroke. 
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The Differential Valve Oeax. — This gear dispenses with the tappet 

n 




Fio. 165.— Davey'8 Differential Cut-off Motion and Trip Gear. 

motion of the Cornish gear, and introduces a governing element by which 
the valves are all closed or partially so when any erratic motion of the 
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engine takes place owing to a lose of load. The general principle ia that oF 
causing the valves to be opened by means of a subsidiary steam cylinder at 
a fixed ratio of speed determined by the adjustment of a cataract. At the 
same time the engine by ita motion tends to close the valves. 

As long as the motion of opening is faster than that of closing, the 



Fia. 1S7.— The Differential Qmt u Fio. U8.— Catoiaot Oear worked by 

applied to cjlisdricaltlide valve meuu of water pressure from tbe 

of oompoa&d engine. pnmping main. 

valves remain open, but as soon as the engine motion becomes quicker 
than that of the cataract, then the valves begin to close. 

Whilst the engine is working under normal conditions, then the 
opening and closing of the valves remains the same on each succeeding 
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Stroke ; but when anything happens to 
cause the engine to race, then the 
valves close earlier. 

The standard form of gear is shon-n 
in fig. 164. 

a and b are suheidiary steam 
cylinders, and c and d cataracta with 
adjusting plugs to enable the speed of 
the subsidiary pistons to be regulated. 

To the main cataract rod e a lever/ 
is attached ; at the centre of this lever ^ 

is a rod for giving motion to the -5, 

engine valves through a rocking shaft & 

or other convenient means. To the .^ 

outer end of the differential lever/ is | 

a rod attached by any convenient means a 

to the engine so that it gets the motion K 

of the engine piston on a reduced scale. g 

The motion of the opposite ends of the |- 

differential lever are in opposite direc- ^ 

tions. The cataract d is for the pur- o 

pose of determining the pause at the | 

end of the stroke. It simply operates ^ 

the steam valve of the main subsidiary ^ 

cylinder by tappets on its piston rod, | 

and in that way the time occupied in j 

opening the valve of the steam cylinder ^ 

a determines the paiise between the S 

strokes. It will be seen that in apply- .| 

ing this gear to engines with drop valves 
it is only necessary to have a rocking 
shaft between the gear and thevalverods, I. 

with suitable connections to the valves. S 

There are several additions to this o 

gear, such as separate cutroff motion 
to the expansion valves, and a trip 
motion to cause a sudden closing of 
the valves in the case of breaking of the 
pump rods, etc 

Both those motions are illustrated 
in fig. 166. 

The steam valve is opened by the 
gear throi^;b the curved lever d, and 
the cut-off takes place by the engine 
motion transmitted tbrougli the rod U. 
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The roller on the bent lever B forms an abutment on which the lever d 
is kept in position during the opening of the steam valve, but the engine 
motion produces an upward motion of the rod H, and removes the abut- 
ment, causing the valve to drop. A trip motion is applied to the valve rod c. 

Arraruftnxent 
for alteruuf bcdanct 




Scale 1 to 32 

Fio. 170. — Shatter Valve on the back of main valve of low-pressure cylinder 
of non -rotative engine, for the purpose of enabling the engine to work out of 
balance when used in working sinking pumps. 

The weight W keeps the bent lever A from releasing the trip /. The 
adjustment of the cataract G is such as to cause the weight W to be just 
raised, but not sufficient to release the trip/. Should the load suddenly 
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Fio. 171.— Meyer Cut-off Valves on the back of an ordinary D-slide valve. 

fall off the engine, then the rod H would move relatively faster than the 
cataract piston G, with the result that the weight W would be raised, 
releasing the trip/. 
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This trip gear is applied in a variety of ways — sometimes in compound 
engines to a valve between the cylinders, as in fig. 166» 

In this instance the weight W of the last illustration is substituted by 
the springs E E, the engine being double-acting, and the trip taking place 
on either stroke, closing a valve between the cylinders of the engine. 

Fig. 167 shows the gear applied to the working of cylindrical valves 
with a definite cut-off valve in the middle position. In this illustration 




Fio. 172. 



Fio. 178. 



F108. 172 and 173.— Corliss Gear. 

the valves are those of a compound engine, having pistons moving in 
opposite directions. 

Sometimes the gear is worked by water taken from the pumping main, 
as in fig. 168. In this case the subsidiary cylinders form cataracts in 
themselves, the regulation being effected by means of the water stop 
valves. 

Sometimes the differential action is produced without the differential lever, 
as in hg, 169, where the main valves A are actuated by the direct cataract 
motion and the cut-off valves B fi by the engine motion. In this illustra- 
tion cushioning valves G C are shown on the high-pressure cylinder. 
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Balancing Talve. — With double-acting mining engines working the 
double B^tem of pump rods it is uae^l to be able to work the engine 
when it is out of balance, during sinking operations, or when one pump is 




completely out of use, in the case of a breakdown of one pump, or from 
other causes. With the differential gear working drop Talvee, it is quite easy 
to work the engine under such oonditions by throttling on the idle stroke, 
and in slide-valve engines a shutter valve has been applied, as in fig. 170. 
On the back of the low-pressiue valve is placed a plate or shutter 
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carried witli the valve and held ia position by a screw and nut on the 
valve itself. This shutter is adjustable from the outside whilst the engine 
ia running, and it Is only necessary to draw the shutter over the port to 
throttle the ateun on the aide where the load ia lightest. 

Botative Engine Talve OearB. — Almost all kinds of valve gears in use 
on ordinary rotative engines may he flppUed to pumping-engines, but aa 
pumping-engines generally work slowly and have a constant load, auto- 
matic cut-off gears are not often required. Slide-valve engines have 




Fia. 17s. — Duplex Ste&m Pump Valve Motion, 

usually the Meyer cut-oiF valve on the back of the D-alide valve with a 
hand adjustment, as in fig. 171. 

Corliaa valves are laigely used, and arc sometimes placed in the 
cylinder covers to reduce the clearance spaces, as in fig, 8, Chap. !I. 

The ordinary Corliss gear is shown in figs. 172 and 173. An oscillating 
disc is placed on the side of the cylinder, and from this disc is taken the 
motion for the opening and closing of the exhaust valves and the opening 
of the steam valves. The opening of the steam valves is effected against 
the resistance of a spring, as shown m fig. 173, and the valve b released 
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by the opening of a trip or catch. On the release of the valve the spring 
closes it, and a dash pot introduced under the spring cushions the sudden 
motion. 

The release of the valve may be determined by the governor, as in fig. 




Fig. 176. — Example of Valve Gear in which the steam valves are worked by cams, 
and the exhaust valves from a crank action. — Shown in cross section in 
fig. 177. 

172, or there may be a hand adjustment, which is generally sufficient in 
pumping-engines. 

Fig. 174 shows another form, the Corliss valves being arranged under 
the cylinder. 

Steam Pumps. — Steam pumps with steam-moved valves are numerous 
and varied. The steam piston is made to cause the main steam valve to 
be reversed at the end of the stroke by means of a tappet, or in other ways 
causing steam to press on a subsidiary piston connected with the main 
valve so as to reverse its position. 
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The tappet and lever are often dispensed with by arrangements of steam 
passages, covered and uncovered by the main piston, the main piston 
really performing the fimction of a subsidiary valve. 

Duplex Valve Grear. — The duplex steam pump consists of two steam 
pumps arranged side by side, the piston of one pump being made to give 




Fio. 177.— Example of Valve Gear in which the steam valves are worked by cams, 
and the exhaust valves from a crank action. — Shown in longitudinal section 
in fig. 176. 

motion to the steam valve of the other. Its simplest form is given in 
fig. 175. 

It will be seen that cushioning is necessary at the end of the stroke to 
prevent the pistons striking the covers. That is effected by the double 
ports shown in the engraving. 

Steam is admitted to the cylinder through the outer ports, whilst the 
exhaust takes place through the inner ones. The exhaust port is closed by 
the piston before the end of the stroke, and in that way the piston is 
prevented from striking the cover. 
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The device of making the working of one engine dependent on that of 
the other is old. Cornish engiiieti in waterworks have been made to work 
alternately, when two engines were pumping into the same main, by coupling 
the valve gears of the engines by suitable connections, and as the steam 
stroke is made quicker than the water stroke, one water stroke commenced 
before the other was completed, thus keeping up a nearly couBtant flow in 
the mains. 

The author observed many years t^ in u^ng two independent steam 
pumps of precisely the same dimensions, and employing them to pump into 
the same rising main in a mining shaft, the rising main having no air 
vessel, that when the engines were working together they worked approxi- 
mately, as if their pistons had been coupled together by means of cranks 
at right angles. The reason was obvious. The pump plungers simply 
followed the line of least resistance. 

Is almost all non-rotative engines having the miun steam valves worked 
by a subsidiary cylinder, it is quite easy to arrange a pair of engines aide 
by Mde and so connect the valve gears that the duplex action may be 



Flo, 17S. — Example of Heyer Expansion ValveB. Hain and eipaniton Talves worked 
from separate tccentrics. 

secured. By the duplex action we mean causing one piston to commeuce 
\te stroke before the other fiuiBhes its stroke, and that can be done by 
means of two engines, each capable of independent action. An example of 
such an arrangement is given in connection with a pair of engines in the 
chapter on Hydraulic Engines. 

Valve gears of pum ping-engines are so varied that we can only indicate 
the general features of different valve motions. The method of applica- 
tion is quit« simple when the motion is understood. 

Cam Hotioa is applied to drop, piston, and Corliss valves. It may 
alao be applied to ordinary slide valves, With cams, quick opening and 
clwiug of the valve with an interval of rest can be secured ; the valve has 
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therefore little iiseless motion. The valves most suitable for cam motion 
are those moved with little resistance. 

Ecoentric or Giaiik Motion. — This is the motion most commonly used* 
It is combined with a trip motion in the Corliss gear, and it is applied 
with modi6cations to actuating almost all kinds of valves. In figs. 176 and 
177 there is a cam motion to the steam valve, and a crank motion to the 
exhaust. In fig, 178 we have eccentric motion to the main and expansion 
valves. It may here be observed that an eccentric is a crank with the 
crank pin larger than the shaft. Two eccentrics at right angles to each 
other on one shaft will drive another shaft if coupled to the driven shaft by 
connecting rods attached to cranks, the cranks of course being at right 
angles to one another. 
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CHAPTER XL 

WATKB-PfiESBURE PUMPING-ENGINES. 

Watbb-pbissurb engines are employed in pumping water, in winding 
materials from mines, and in driving machinery of various kinds. 

For pumping water, the engine is usually applied direct to the pump, 
and in its simplest form is illustrated in fig. 179, which represents the 
water-pressure engine erected by Trevithick at the Druid Copper Mines, 
lUogan, near Redruth. The engine consisted of a 10-in. double-acting 
hydraulic cylinder A, provided with a piston having a stroke of 9 ft. 
From the cross-head of the engine, spear-rods descended to work the 
pumps. The valves consisted of two lead ' plugs,' or pistons, B and C. 
Rods attached to these plugs passed through stuffing-boxes in the valve- 
chest cover, and were connected by means of a chain passing over a 
chain-wheel D. A lever on the axis of the chain-wheel was connected 
to the tumbling weight W. The movement of the main piston towards 
the end of its stroke, acting by tappets fixed on the piston-rod, caused 
the tumbling weight to be pushed over the centre, as in fig. 180; and in 
that way the valves or plugs B and C were reversed, and the return 
stroke of the engine was efiected. 

If the plugs B and C were made to cover the ports, and thereby to 
prevent all slip of water past them, then the driving column would be 
absolutely stopped at the end of each stroke, as would be also the delivery 
column of the pumps, with consequent loss of energy. Severe shocks 
would also be produced at the end of each stroke. To reduce the severity 
of these shocks, Trevithick made the plugs B and C less deep than the 
width of the ports, as seen in fig. 179, and thereby allowed water to 
pass through from the driving colunm to the exhaust during the reversal 
of the stroke, thus preventing the absolute stoppage of the driving 
column. This device reduced the shock at the expense of water; and 
the efficiency of the engine must have been small. 

The loss of energy arising from fluctuations of velocity in the driving 
column is directly proportional to the weight of the driving column, and 
therefore to its length; consequently, when the height of the column 
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in incoiiBiderable compared with its length, and therefore ite power small 
compared with ite freight, the percentage of loaa is very greatly increased. 

In applying hydrauUo power for dnuning the dip and distant workings 
in raineB, the author has praotically experienced the difficulty of having 
to deal with a column veiy long compared with its height. A practical 
example is given in fig. 181, which represents two engines at QrifF Colliery, 
near Nuneaton; these are now employed to pump out a very long dip 



Reremnoe Letten.— A, power ojlindor ; B C, piitoti valfea ; D, chain pulley ; 

W, tumbling weight 

working, and "will be kept for draining it permanently. There are two 
hydrauUo engines A and B, each capable of raising 150 gallons per minute 
to ISO ft. height, through 800 ft. of TJ-in. delivery pipe C C, under an 
effective head in the driving column of 450 ft, this head being supplied 
through 1900 ft. of 6-in. supply pipe DD. In commencing to get out 
the water from the dip, the 6r8t engine was placed as near an possible 
to the surface of the water. Suction pipes E were then added, as the 
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water was lowered, until a vertical depth of 25 ft. was reached; the 
second engine was then placed close down to the water-level, and the 
operation continued* In that way the pumping was uninterrupted, and a 
distance of 150 ft. down the dip could be reached before it became 
necessary to move either engine, the inclination of the dip being 1 in 6. 
The water delivered at the top of the dip working is conducted to the 
sump S of the main pumping-engines, and the water for driving the 
hydraulic engines is conveyed down the shaft from the surface of the 
mine ; so that the main pumping-engines have to pump the water 
delivered at the sump, which includes the water used in working the 
hydraulic engines. The exhaust water from the power cylinder is 
delivered direct into the rising main of the hydraulic pump, so that 
the hydraulic engines work with an effective head equal to the height 
of the supply cistern above the main engine sump S. 

A longitudinal section of the hydraulic engines is given in fig. 182. 
The stroke is 2 ft. 6 in., diameter of power cylinder 6^ in., of pump 8f in. 

Thus the useful effect is represented by ( -t-—] x r?7^=65 per cent. The 

\6*2D/ 450 

speed of working is twelve double strokes per minute. It will be seen that 
the pump is provided with a loose liner M ; by withdrawing this liner, 
and putting in a larger piston of 12^ in. diameter, the capacity of the 
pump is doubled, enabling the engine to pump double the quantity to 
half the height. The larger piston is used until half the total depth is 
reached, when it becomes necessary to insert the liner, and use the smaller 
piston for the remaining depth. 

The valves of the power cylinder are of a very peculiar construction, 
and were designed by the author with a view to get rid of the difficulties 
encountered in applying slides, and other ordinary valves, to water- 
pressure engines. They are shown to a larger scale in figs. 183 and 184. 
Referring to fig. 183, the top orifice F is the inlet, and the bottom one 
G the outlet or eduction pipe; and the pipes J and K form commimica- 
tions to the two ends of the power cylinder. The eduction valves are 
annular gun-metal pistons H H, working vertically, and each having two 
valve-beats, one on the inner edge I and one on the outer edge of its 
bottom face. As the annular valve descends, the outside beat closes the 
communication to the eduction pipe ; and the inlet valve L, rising against 
the inner beat^ closes the supply. This inlet valve is au ordinary single- 
beat mushroom valve, with its stalk projecting upwards and attach^ 
at the top to a piston N; the bottom face of this piston is constantly 
under the pressure of the driving column, while the top face is exposed 
alternately to the pressure of the driving column and to the pressure in 
the eduction pipe by means of a small gun-metal slide-valve P (fig. 184), 
actuated by a lever Q and tappet-rod R (fig. 182). The action of the 
two valves in combination will be readily seen by supposing that the 
exhaust valve is closed and the pressure valve is open, as on the left- 
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hand side of fig. 183; then the pressure valve L, in closing, rises up« 
against the annular exhaust valve H, and lifts it, opening the exhaust 
orifice G. The valves are now in the position shown on the right-hand 
side of fig. 183. Towards the end of the stroke, an arm S attached to 
the cross-head of the engine strikes the tappet and so pushes the slide- 
valve over, into such a position that the top of the right-hand valve-piston 
is exposed to the pressure column and that of the other to the eduction 
coliunn. The main valves are thereby reversed: the right-hand piston 
being undisr equal pressure top and bottom, the pressure on the top of 
the annular valve H forces it downwards, carrying the pressure valve L 
with it. When the valve H has come down on its beat 0, closing the 
exhaust orifice, the valve L continues to descend under the pressure 
above it, and opens the pipe K to the pressure water, as on the left-hand 
side of fig. 183. On the other side the ascending piston causes its inlet 
valve to close, and its eduction valve to open. With this successive and 
alternate action of the valves they cannot in working be placed in a 
position which would allow any water to slip through uselessly; that is 
to say, it is impossible for the exhaust valve and the pressure valve ever 
to be both of them open at the same time. The opening of the exhaust 
valve depends on the closing of the pressure valve, and the pressure valve 
cannot open until after the exhaust valve has dosed, so that it is 
impossible for either valve to be open except while the other valve is 
closed. 

The double-acting engines just described were specially designed for 

the purpose they are applied to, which necessitated their occupying a very 
small space, and being very portable. But in the majority of cases, 
especially where the engines are applied under considerable pressure, and 
where the water is at all dirty, the author uses plungers instead of pistons. 

An example of a pair of engines with plungers, and applied under 
very heavy pressure, is given in fig. 185. These engines were made for 
pumping brine of 1*3 specific gravity. 

Each hydraulic engine is capable of raising per minute 66 gallons of 

brine 1000 ft high, with an effective pressure of 560 lbs. per sq. in« 

in the accumulator A, equivalent to 1000 ft head of brine. In the 

larger view (tig. 186), B B are the power plmigers of 8-in. diameter, 

reduced to 5^in. diameter in the pumping cylinders C C. The rising and 

falling colunms of the power water balance each other, and the head of 

the accumulator pressure exactly balances that of the brine in the rising 

main, so that the useful effect is simply given by the ratio between 

the total area of the plimger at B and the reduced annular area at C. 

8^ — ^5*125^^ 
Hence useful effects ^ ^^59 per cent The power valves DD 

o 

are precisely similar to those already described, but are placed in separate 
boxes, because the power cylinders are separated; they are shown in 
section to a larger scale in fig, 187, and one of the pump valves £ £ in 
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fig. 188. The change valve G (fig. 186) is worked by a tappet arrange* 
ment similar to that already described for the dip-engines. 

The efifect of fluctuations of velocity in the driving column from an 
accumulator is similar to that in a column with a natural head; and 
the effect of enlarging the ram of the accumulator is to reduce the velocity 
of the moving weighty in the same way as the velocity of the water is 
reduced by enlarging the pipe in the other case. Hence it is highly 
important that when an accumulator is used it should be very large, 
thereby making its pulsations very slow. 

As an example of the practical application of water-pressure machinery 
to the working of a metalliferous mine in a hilly district, the author has 
prepared figs. 189 to 195, which represent the machinery designed by 
him for the A. D. Lead Mine, near Richmond, Yorkshire. 

It will be seen from fig. 189 that there is a reservoir situated on the 
hillside above the mine, at an elevation of about 500 ft. above the adit 
level. Pipes are led from this reservoir down the hillside for a distance 
of 1800 ft, and are then taken 240 ft. down a vertical shaft to the 
interior of the mine, at the inner end of the adit level. At this point a 
large chamber is excavated, to contain the pumping and' winding engines. 

The pumping-engine (figs. 190, 191, and 192) consists of two vertical 
hydraulic cylinders A A, each having a power ram 12 in. in diameter with a 
7-ft. stroke. The rams are connected together by a chain passing over 
an overhead chain-pulley P (fig. 191), so that one ram makes its up stroke 
whilst the other is descending. A rod 3 in. in diameter, fixed to the ram, 
passes down through a stuffiog-box in the bottom of the hydraulic cylinder, 
and is attached to the pump-rod. The pimips are each 13 in. in diameter, 
and of course have the same stroke as the hydraulic rams. On each 
hydraulic cylinder is placed a valve-box B, shown in section in fig. 192, 
with valves similar to those already described in connection with the other 
hydraulic engines ; both valve-boxes are connected with a single change- 
valve C. The pumps (fig. 190) are of the ordinary bucket type, provided 
with clack pieces, door pieces, and wind bores, such as are generally used 
for sinking purposes. The pimips will be used in deepening the shaft, 
and the hydraulic engines are proportioned for raising, at 6^ strokes per 
minute, 500 gallons of water from a depth of 360 ft. to the adit level, 
the present depth being about 120 ft. At the full depth, with 534 ft. 

1 Q2 ^f\f\ 

head on the rams, the useful effect will be represented by ^f—= — -^ x ^i,^ =s 

12* — 3^ 534 

84 per cent. 

The winding-engine (figs. 193 and 194) consists of a pair of double- 
acting hydraulic cylinders, coupled to right-angled cranks on the driving 
shaft, which latter is geared to the winding drum by a spur pinion, the 
general arrangement of the engine being very similar to that of a steam 
winding-engine. The gearing has a proportion of 1 to 6, and the winding 
drum is 6 ft in diameter. The weight to be raised is 2 tons of ore at a 
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time. The cylinden are SJ in. in diameter, have a 16-in. stroke, and 
ruu at 19^ rev. per minute, giving a speed of 60 ft per minute to tbe 



rope. The admission and eduction valves are somewhat similar in con- 
struction to tlioae already described, but are driven by means of eccentrics, 
having a link- reversing motion, and are put in equilibrium by the some- 
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what novel arrangement shown in fig. 195. The two mushroom admission 
valves E £ are on the same spindle, on which are also fitted two pistons 
6 G, each equal in diameter to the annular eduction valves J J. These 
pistons work in cylinders E E, placed beyond the engine ports, and form- 
ing continuations of the valve-box. By following out the motion of the 
valves, as given by the eccentric, it will be seen that the eccentric has 
only to overcome the resistance due to friction, because in all positions 
the valves are balanced as regards pressures. This the author considers 
an important improvement in this type of hydraulic valve, as it enables 
very large valves to be used, and thus prevents any loss from throttling. 
It also enables the reversing to be done by means of a link motion, and 
gives easy and complete control over the engine. 

: Having described some examples of water-pressiire engines of general 
application, the author proceeds to describe two engines specially designed 
for particular cases. 

In fig. 196 is shown a peculiar application of a hydraulic pumping^ 
engine, and one which the author has had occasion to adopt in several 
instances for mining operations. At the Hutton Henry Colliery, near 
Wingate, Durham, a certain quantity of water comes out of the strata at 
an intermediate point A, in a shaft where it is not convenient to place a 
pump except at the bottom. The water issuing at A has therefore to be 
taken down to the bottom before being forced to the surface. It is taken 
down from the point A in a down suction-pipe C C to the hydraulic pump 
6, and is delivered through the delivery pipe D D to the surface ; so that 
the work done by the pump is that due to the difiference between 866 ft. 
head in the delivery pipe and 502 ft. in the down suction-pipe, or to 364 ft. 
only* The power cylinder, 6^ in. in diameter, with a I ft. 3 in. stroke, is 
actuated by means of a driving column from the point E, having an effective 
pressure of 260 ft. head. The power cylinder and pump, fig. 197, are both 
single-acting ; but the pump is a piston pump of a peculiar construction. 
The pressure of the down suction column is constantly in the annular space 
between the piston-rod, If in. in diameter, and the inside of the pump 
barrel, 4 in. in diameter. During the forward or delivery stroke of the 
pump, the pressure behind the annular area of the pump piston assists the 
plunger of the power cylinder ; and the return stroke is produced entirely 
by the pressure from the down suction column being brought to bear on 
the full front area* of the pump piston, the effective pressure for the return 
stroke being therefore that due to the difference between the full front area 
of the pump piston and the annidar area of its back face, or, in other words, 

(4 \* 364 
6'125/ 260 
per cent. The engine is designed to work at 10^ double strokes,^and to 
raise 7 gallons per minute. It shoidd be added that the driving water is 
water which would run down to the bottom of this shaft in any case, and 
is simply utilised for pumping. 
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In figs. 198 and 199 is shown a pumping-engine designed by the author 
to work under a most peculiar condition, namely that of making a single 
pipe serve both for the driving column of the engine and as the delivery 
pipe of the pump. A is the vertical pump plunger, and B B a pair of power 
plungers, all three coupled side by side to the same cross^head C. D is the 
suction valve of the pump, and E the delivery valve. F is the pipe which 
serves both for the delivery from the pump and for the supply to the 
power cylinder. It is in connection with the power cylinders at G, and has 
a branch H connected to the delivery valve-box above the delivery valve £. 
The cross-head C is of sufficient weight to cause the descent of the three 
plungers against the head of water in the pipe F. Water has to be pumped 
from the point E to the point M. The power water is obtained from the 
column L. J is a single-acting valve-box, similar to those already described in 
connection with the other hydraulic engines, and has a change valve actuated 
through a tappet-rod and wire by the rise and fall of the plungers. 

The modus operandi may be thus described. During the up stroke the 
plungers BB are being raised by means of the pressure in the driving 
column L, and water is being drawn up into the pump cylinder A through 
the suction valve D. On the completion of the up stroke, the change 
valve in the valve-box J is reversed by the tappet-rod and wire, and the 
other valves are also reversed by the water itself, so that the communication 
to the plungers BB from the driving column L is closed, and also the 
suction valve D belonging to the lower sump K ; while the delivery pipe 
to the upper sump M is opened. The weight of the cross-head C then 
causes the plungers to descend, forcing the water out of the pump and the 
power cylinders, through the pipe F, up into the sump M ; and the 
operation is repeated in the same way. It will thus be seen that the pipe 
F serves as a supply pipe to the engine during the up stroke, and as a 
delivery pipe from the pump during the return stroke. This engine is 
specially applicable to the draining of dip workings, but can only he used 
to advantage in fixed positions, since it is not so portable as the other 
dip-working engines already described. 

If a pump situated at J be substituted for the driving column L (fig. 198) 
the valve-box J can be done away with, and the pipe F connected directly 
to the pump barrel The dip-engine would then derive its motion from 
this pump, and would work simultaneously with it. 

The two engines last described are of very limited application ; but they 
present several points of interest, particularly as, in the application of water 
power, engineers are often called upon to devise special means in order to 
meet special contingencies. 

The question of applying hydraulic power economically by means of 
rotative engines to varying resistances has received considerable attention. 
A very clever and ingenious device — that of automatically altering the 
stroke by means of a resistance governor — has been used. There are other 
methods which readily suggest themselves, such as levers having shifting 
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fulcrums, and similar devices ; but the author has never found any such 
mechanism sufficiently practical for general application. 

The dip engine already described (fig. 182) might be provided with a 
lever having a shifting fulcrum, between the power-cylinder and the pump ; 
but the economy so gained, beyond that effected by the loose liner and 
change of piston, would not compensate for the extra complication. 

In rotative engines having fly-wheels the admission valves of the power 
cylinders may be made to close at varying points in the stroke, by means 
of known mechanisms ; and if the ends of the cylinders are provided with 
vacuum valves opening inwards, from pipes dipping into a waste-water 
cistern, the speed of the engine may be kept constant^ whilst the supply 
of pressure water is varied to meet the varying resistances to which the 
engine may be applied. The cylinder would be partly filled from the 
pressure pipe, and then the remaining space would be automatically filled 
from the waste tank. By the use of three double-acting cylinders working 
oil one crank-shaft^ the portion of the stroke during which the pressure 
water would be admitted might be considerably varied, without causing a 
great fluctuation in the velocity of the driving column. 

The foregoing is from a paper by the author in the ProceeAings of tlie 
Institution of MecJianical Engineers. 

Inertia of Water Ooluxnn and Pump Sods. — In applying water- 
pressure engines to the working of mining pumps through the medium of 
pump rods, the author met with the difficulty arising from the inertia 
of the pump rods and attachments in addition to the inertia of the motive 
power column. The efiect of inertia of pump rods has been dealt with in 
Chap. IV. Assuming that by the use of an air vessel, or by other means, 
the water pressure may be preserved nearly constant at the engine, how is 
the inertia of the pump rods to be compensated for 1 

Fig. 200 represents the application of a water-pressure engine to tho 
working of mine pumps by means of the quadrants g ^ and the rods h h\ 
Assuming the rods to possess considerable weighty then a pressure above 
that required by the resistance of the pumps is necessary at the beginning, 
and a less pressure towards the end of the stroke. 

This engine is employed to actuate pumps having heavy reciprocating 
parts, such as well or shaft pumps actuated by means of punip rods. 
a and h are motive power cylinders provided with admission and exhaust 
valves ; c is a plunger or piston connected to the pump by means of the 
rod ^, connecting rods e and /, quadrants g and g\ and pump rods h and 
h'. The said plunger or piston is connected directly or indirectly by means 
of a rod * to the piston or plunger y, working in a water cylinder h\ having 
at the ends air vessels / 1 ; these air vessels / / are partly filled with water, 
so that when the piston or plunger y is moved in one direction or the other, 
the air above the water in one of the air vessels is compressed, whilst the 
air in the other is rarefied. 

In this way when the piston or plunger is moving from one end of it-: 
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stroke, it is assisted by the pressure of the air compressed in the air vessel 
&t that end, and in moving from mid position towards the other end its 
motion is retarded by the compression of the air in the air veasel at the end 
towards which the piston is moving. Thus the motion of the motive 
power piston or plunger c is assisted at the beginning and resisted towards 
the end of the stroke, in this way compensating for the inertia of the pump 




Fiu. 202.— Daples Hjdnalic Pump*. 



rods and connections, and the inertia of the water column actuating the 
motive power piston or plunger c. 

To minimise the loss of energy arising from shock in the motive power 
water column caused by the fluctuations in velocity of the column, the 
author devised the apparatus shown in fig. 201. p is the motive power 
water pipe, q a. plunger or piston working in a cylinder r, coimected to the 
pipe p. Attached to the plunger 7 is a piston or plunger > working in a 
cylinder i ; from the cylinder i passes a pipe u connected to the air vessel 
0, partly filled with water, ui is a plunger attached to the piston », and 
working in the pump cylinder x^yy"" are suction and delivery valves in the 
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chamber z. Any leakage past the piston s passes into the cylinder z, and 
on the descent of the plunger w, the air and water present is forced 
out and into the air vessel v, so that the latter is by this means kept 
charged. 

The areas of the pistons q and 8 respectively are so proportioned, and 
the pressure of the air in the air vessel t; is so regulated that the pistons or 
plungers shall be towards the bottom of their strokes when the pressure in 
the motive power pipe is normal or below the normal, and the water in the 
pipe p is in motion. Should the motion of the water in the pipe p be 
suddenly stopped, then the increased pressure in the pipe p^ due to the 
inertia of the water, would push up the pistons or plungers q and «, and 

A 








i 






] 



J 



Fio. 208.— Power Cylinder and Valves of duplex hydraolio pump. 



thus force the water above the piston s into the air vessel v, thereby 
compressing the air. 

The energy thus stored in the air vessel would be given out again to 
the water in the pipe p by the return of the plunger when the pressure in 
the pipe p fell below the normal pressure. 

A loaded relief valve of any suitable form is placed at z\ to prevent 
any excess of pressure in the air vessel v. 

We have already described very fully the principles and constniction 
of water-pressure engines. Fig. 202 illustrates a pair of low-pressure 
engines employed to pump water to a higher elevation than the source of 
power. Water flowing from one reservoir to another at a lower level is 
made to pump water to supply a district above the higher reservoir. The 
engines are arranged to work on the duplex plan, but can easily be altered 
to enable them to be worked singly. 

The hydraulic piston D (fig. 203) is cushioned by causing it to enter 
a recess at each end of the cylinder, and so confine the water being 
exhausted. 
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The power valves C (fig. 203) are of the piston type, with a subsidiary 
valve A and subsidiary piston B, by means of which they are actuated. 
The duplex action is secured by means of connecting pipes between the 
subsidiary valve of one engine and the subsidiary cylinder of the other. 
To enable the engines to work separately it is only necessary to connect 
the pipes from the subsidiary valve box of each engine to its own subsidiary 
cylinder. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

WATERWOBKS BNGINBS. 

Town Water Supply. — Machinery for this purpose is very varied in 
character and design, partly owing to the varied nature of the application 
and partly owing to the changes which have taken place arising from the 
introduction of high-pressure steam and the progress which has been made 
in design, in the simplification of parts, and in improved details. With 
the older form of engine, the house and engine were combined into one 
structure, as is the case with beam engines generally. 

The modem engine is self-contained and only requires a house as shelter. 

Pumping from wells requires a special design of engine and pump to 
suit the local circumstances. It may be advisable to use the permanent 
engine to drain the well during sinking operations, or it may be advisable 
to use boreholes as wells. It may be necessary to pump the water raised 
from the well into an elevated reservoir or into the distributing mains by 
the same engine ; or it may be better to have a separate engine. These 
are questions influenced by local circumstances. 

Water supply from wells is, generally speaking, obtained from a depth 
not exceeding 200 or 300 ft. 

At that depth pumping is not so expensive as to become of great import- 
ance, but as the expense of fuel, upkeep and some of the working charges 
increase somewhat in the proportion to the increase in depth from which 
the water is pumped, it is worth while to expend considerable capital in 
order to obviate having to pump water from excessive depths. When 
water supply is taken from rivers it often becomes necessary to have 
pumps to lift the unfiltered water to filter beds, and others to pump this 
filtered water into the distributing mains. The two sets of pumps are 
sometimes actuated from the same engine, but the more modem and 
approved plan is to have a separate engine for each purpose. 

The filter pumps are generally of small power and large capacity. The 
simplest forms arc the centrifugal and the ordinary steam pump, but both 
are large steam consumers. Such pumps are, however, simple, and occupy 
but little space. The author has used the ordinary non-condensing steam 
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pump for the purpose of pumping water to filters on a plan which secures 
economy. The system is illustrated in fig. 12, Chap. II., and described 
on p. 39. A separate boiler having a working pressure of 30 or 40 lbs. 
per sq. in. above that of the boilers of the main engines may be used for 
the filter pumps, and the filter pump engines may be made to exhaust 
into the boilers of the main engines. In this way a simple single-cylinder 
non-condensing steam pump may be made use of without the very great 
waste of steam usually resulting from the use of such pumps. 

Water-pressure engines taking their power from the water mains may 
under certain circumstances, be also used for the purpose. 

Where the lift is only a few feet, a very convenient method is the use of 
a centrifugal pump with a 'Pelton' wheel fixed on the same spindle 
(fig. 235, Chap. XIV.), the Pelton wheel being driven by means of water 
taken from the mains. 

Generally speaking, the filter pumps require more power than it wouki 
be advisable to apply by the methods just named. Assuming that the main 
engines are required to be of 300 H.P. with a lift of 200 ft., then the filter 
pumps would be required to be considerably over 30 H.P. for a lift of 
20 ft. 

Engines are sometimes used to pump from a water main at one pressure 
into another at a higher pressure. In Birmingham the distribution is 
divided into four zones with a difference in level between the one zone and 
the next of from 100 ft. to 200 ft. Two compound pumping-engines each 
of two million gallons per day capacity are used to pump water from the 
low-level zone main into the mid-level zone main, the pressures being 
110 ft. in the low-level and 250 ft. in the mid-level main. 

Water-pressure pumps are sometimes used for water supply, and where 
a natural head of water is available the economy is obvious. Such pumps 
have also been used with the power derived from water falling from one 
reservoir level to another, to pump a supply to a district above the higher 
reservoir. The water-pressure pump is a simple machine requiring little 
attention, and when a counter is attached it becomes a fairly good water 
meter. 

Sometimes waterworks engines are employed to pump direct into the 
distributing mains without the use of a reservoir for the purpose of main- 
taining a constant pressure, the pressure being maintained during the 
fluctuations in demand by alterations in the speed of the engines. 

Balanced valves have also been used to maintain a constant pressure 
against the pump. 

With waterworks plant reserve power is necessary, and that reserve 
must be based on the maximum supply which takes place either in dry 
summer or severe winter. 

The capacity of each engine must also be above the maximum require- 
ments to allow for reduced delivery of the pump when out of order. 

In addition to reserve engines, each engine should have a reserve 
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capacity of say 30 per cent. The question as to what reserve power 
engines should have depends on the extent of the water supply. With 
small supplies the unit of power becomes small, and 100 per cent, reserve 
power is necessary to avoid having very small units. 

In large establishments, where the units of power become numerous, 
then 33 per cent, may suffice, say one spare engine in three. 

A town having a mean supply of 20,000,000 gallons per day might 
make a demand on the pumping machinery to the extent of 28,000,000 or 
30,000,000 gallons per day during a dry summer or a severe frost. The 
following diagram (fig. 204) shows the fluctuation in water supply in the 
city of Birmingham for the years 1896-7. 

Where engines pump direct into the distributing mains without a 
service reservoir, the reserve power of the engines must be increased, 
because the variation in demand during twenty-four hours largely 
exceeds the mean supply. Service reservoirs should contain at least 
twenty-four hours' supply. 

It is not desirable to pump into distributing mains without connection 
to a service reservoir, although sometimes it becomes necessary. 

Types of Waterworks Engines.— The single cylinder Cornish engine 
(fig. 205) was formerly the most favoured, and very justly so, because, with 
the pressure of steam then available — 30 to 40 lbs. — it was the most 
economical engine made. 

Under proper conditions, large engines required only 24 to 26 lbs. of 
steam per pump H.P., a performance which was only equalled by compound 
rotative Woolf engines working with much higher boiler pressure. The 
Cornish engine in the single cylinder form is only suited to low pressures, 
and for that reason it has given place to compound engines of the double 
or triple class. 

The general form of compound rotative beam engines is shown in figs. 
206 and 207. 

A double-acting pump is actuated from the crank end of the beam, as 
in fig. 206, or two single-acting pumps are placed one on each side of the 
beam centre, as in fig. 207. 

This type of engine was generally worked with the Woolf distribution 
of steam — that is, with a cut-ofF valve on the high-pressure cylinder 
only. 

To work such engines on the receiver plan with a cut-ofF on each 
cylinder a very heavy fly-wheel is required ; but if two engines are com- 
bined to form a compound engine coupled to the same shaft with cranks at 
right angles, then a lighter fly-wheel suffices. Since it has become 
practicable to make boilers which are durable and safe, carrying very high 
pressures, new types of pumping-engines are taking the place of the old 
beam engines. 

It had long been recognised that there was a distinct advantage in 
making the engine what is termed ' direct acting * — that is, in attaching the 
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pump direct to the piston rod instead of by an indirect connection through 
a beam and connecting rod. When higher boiler pressures became usual. 




Fig. 205.— Comisli Pumping-Eugine— Wolverhampton Waterworks. 



Diameter of cylinder, . . .56 iu. 

Length of stroke, . 8 f t. 

Diameter of plunger, . .28 in. 

Length of stroke, . 8 f t. 

Boiler pressure, . . 35 lbs. 

Number of strokes per minute, . 12 



Height of Uft, . .200 ft. 

Valve gear — Davey's differential. 
Surface condenser, 380 sq. ft of surfisu^e. 
Duty — 63 millions on an evajtoration of 
8 Ibd. of water per 1 lb. of coal. 



new types of engines were produced. An example of a triple compound 
engine is shown in figs. 208 and 209. 

In this engine there are three plungers connected directly to the piston 
rods, and coupled by connecting rods to a three-throw crank shaft. 

The pumps are single-acting, whilst the steam cylinders are double- 
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acting. To balance the engine tlie plungers are eometimes weighted to half 
the reBietaace. Thia engine hae CorliBe valves placed in the covers for the 
purpose of reducing the capacity of the steam porte. Receivers are placed 



Fin. 20fl.— Compound B(«m Engine— loDdon Waterworka. 

between the cylinders, in which aie superheaters kept charged n 
at the full boiler pressure, 150 lbs. per tq. in. 
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Fig. 310 is that of a compound inverted direct-acting engine working 
with a boiler pressure of 70 lbs. per sq, in. It has cylinders 33 and 
60 in. in diameter, a lO-ft. stroke and 26-in. pumpa; ita capacity ia 
6,000,000 gallons of water per day to a height of 260 ft. 

The pump valves are of the hnt-band type. The pumps have plungers 
weighted to the full resistance, the weight performing the function of a 



Kio. 207.— Leicester dewage Works Componud Beam Famping-Engiae. 

Uigli-praaanra cylinder, SO in. diameter x G ft. SJ in. stroks. 

Low-presanre cylinder, 4S in. diameter x S ft. S in. stroke. 

Boiler presiure, 80 Iba. 

I'umpa, piston and plntiger type, piston 27J in. diameter x 5 ft. 9} iD. eCroke. 

Fly-wheel, 21 f[. diameter, weight 21 tons. 

ReTolutioDB per minute, 12. 

Fe«d water per I.H.P. per hoar reported to be 154 lbs. to 183 tbs. 

Indicated hone power, 200. 

fly-wheel in admitting of expansive working, as explained in the chapter on 
the general principles. 

The engines and pumps are coupled together by means of a parallel 
motion, shown in detail in fig. Sll. This motion is more perfect when the 
outer ends of the outer beams are guided in horizontal slides, instead 
of being attached to links (see fig. 97, Chap. VI.), but the link secures 
sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 
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In fig. 2]2 is shown a triple compound horizontal engine actuating well 
pumps by means ot rocking discs with varying stroke, the principle of 
nhich ia explained in Cbap. IV., fig. 72. 

Fig. 213 is a horizontal cross compound pumping-engine such aa is 




Fio. 20s. — Trip]e-8Xi*nsion Pampiog-Engine — City of Leeds Wsterworks. 
Cylinders. IB in,, 24 »nd 40 in. diimeter » _ - 
Plunder pump*, 131 in. dUmeter | " '■"' *"°"*- 

To raise IS&O gallons per mjnate aftunat a head of 800 ft. 

Boiler prenure, ISO lbs. 

often used for town water supply. It has cylinders 24 in, and 41 in. in 
diameter and a 5-ft. stroke, and actuates two double-acting piaton pumps. 
To got the best economy from this type of engine it should be worked on 
the receiver system with a cut-off on the low-pressure cyliudcr. The 
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Fio, 209.— Triple -e I pansioii PampiDg-BDgine — City of Leeds Waterworks. 
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engine ie provided with O-slide valves, with a cut-off valve on the back of 
the main valve, the cut-off being adjustable by hand whilet the engine is 



Flo. 210. — Compoand Noa-rotatiTe PampiDg-EngiDea — BinniDgham Wtterworkt. 
CylindeTS, 83 and 60 in. in diametM' i , 

Pumps, 2a in. in diameUr | ^O""" ■*"'^*- 

To raim 6 millions of gallons per da; 2S0 It high. 



running. The pumps are 16 in. in diameter, and pump to a total height 
of 150 ft. at 35 revolutions per minute with 80 lbs. boiler pressure. The 
valves of the pump are small bard rubber valves working on gun-metal 
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grid aeatings and kept down by means of a light spring. There are forty- 
eight vaWes in each pump, each 7^ in. in diameter. 

The condenser is of the injection type, the air pump l>eing worked from 
a small crank shaft driven from the crank of the low-preaaure cylinder by 
means of a drag link. 

Fig. 314 repreaentB a compound steam pump having cylinders 26 in. 
and 37 in. in diameter and a S-ft. stroke. It was designed by the author 
to work from a set of boilers at 130 lbs. pressure, and to exhaust into a 
battery of boilers at 20 lbs. pressure, supplying several Cornish euginee. 
In this way economy was secured at a small capital outlay as the low- 
pressure engines and boilers already existed and worked constantly. The 
system is described in Chap. II., Ag. 13. 

The pump is 22 in. in diameter, and at fifteen double ^strokes per 



FlO. 211. — Parallel Motion B«ama for Compound Pumping- EogiueB. 

minute pumps 3,000,000 gallons per day against a head of 220 ft. The 
valves arc of vulcanite, each 4^ in. in diameter, working on a gun-metal 
seating, and kept in place by a light spring. 

Fig. 215 is a drawing of a horizontal compound Cornish engine 
actuating a smglc-acting bucket pump. The pump is suspended by steel 
rods and screws in a well to a depth of 220 ft. The wooden gantry is for 
the purpose of supporting and lowering the pump. 

When the water is not being pumped it rises to the top of the well. 
The pump was lowered through the water and worked while still suspended 
in the rods. By pumping, the water was lowered to the level of tiie pump 
barrel ; at that depth bearers were put in to take the weight of the pump, 
while the rods and screws were allowed to remain for the purpose of 
drawing the pump when necessary, as the pump itself waa not fast«acd 
down to the bearers. 
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The engine has cylinders 25 in. and 54 in. in diameter, and a 5-ft. 
stroke. The pump is 24 in. in diameter and has a 5-ft. stroke, and delivers 
its water to a reservoir above the top of the well two miles distant, the total 
lift on the pump being 290 ft. The boiler pressure is 130 lbs. 

The pump valves are of the ordinary double-beat type. 

Fig. 216 is a drawing of a triple compound American engine designed 
by Leavitt. This engine has cylinders 13-7 in., 24*375 in., and 39 in. in 
diameter, all having a stroke of 6 ft. On a trial it is reported to have 
raised 12,350 gallons per minute 137 ft. high at 59*59 revolutions per 
minute with a steam pressure of 157 '7 lbs. The consumption of feed 
water was 12*25, and of dry steam 11*2 lbs. per LH.P. per hour, which is 
equal to an efficiency ratio of about 68 per cent. The pump plungers are 
17*5 in. in diameter, have a 4-ft. stroke, and are three in number. 

Bore-hole WelLs for Town Water Supply. — In procuring water for town 




Fig. 213. — Cross Compound Rotative Pumpiug-EDgine — Shanghai Waterworks. 

Cylinders, 24 and 41 in. diameter \ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 
Pumps, 16 in. diameter J 

To pump a total height of 150 ft. at a speed of 35 revolutions per minute. 

Boiler pressure, 80 lbs. 



water supply, it is the usual and necessary practice to provide duplicate 
pumping-engines, and where two engines are made to pump from the same 
well, the well must be very large that it may accommodate two sets of 
pumps. 

Such wells are usually 12 to 14 ft. in diameter. 

To sink such a well in the ordinary way is a very long and costly 
undertaking, especially if soft strata are met with, where lining becomes 
necessary. On the completion of the well it may be necessary to drive 
adits to increase the water supply. 

A simple bore-hole is made very cheaply, and very expeditiously. 
Four 30-in. bore-holes can be put down in a very small fraction of the 
time required to sink a 12-ft. well. Instead of making a largo well, the 
author puts down four bore-holes to accommodate the pumps for duplicate 
pumping engines — a pair of pumps to each engine, as in figs. 217 and 218. 
The bore-holes being completed, the pumps are lowered into them, and 
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Flo. 216,— LmtI It's Triple-expaiiBion.FuinpiDg-EnKine. 
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F'«- 217. Fio. 218. 

FlOR. 217 >nd 2I8.-D.v8r'« Bora-hole Systera of Wella for Town W»Ur Supply. 
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coupled up to the permanent engines. Immediately that is done the water 
found in the bore-holes can be pumped and supplied to the town. Should it 
be insufficient, then a small well would be sunk in dry groimd to the bottom 
of the bore-hole pumps. The water being kept down by the pumps, the 
bore-holes at the level of the pumps would be connected to the centre well, 
and adits driven to collect more water. Should the bore-holes yield 
sufficient water, it would not be necessary to sink the w^ell. It would 
be absurd to advocate any particular system of well-sinking as being 
universally applicable; this system, however, of making wells offers 
advantages under favourable conditions, but the advisability of its 




Fig. 220. 




FiOB. 220 aod 221. — Triple Compound Steam Pumps. 



Fio. 221. 



adoption in any particular case must be a matter of judgment with 
the engineer planning the work. 

Having illustrated and described the system in outline, we will now 
describe a practical example of executed work. 

For the water supply of Widnes, bore-holes two in number are sunk in 
red sandstone rock, and are placed 20 ft. apart, each bored to a diameter 
of 30 in. for a depth of 200 ft., and to a reduced diameter of 18 in. for a 
further depth of 200 ft. and 300 ft. respectively, thus making the first 
hole 400 ft. deep and the second one 500 ft. deep. On the completion of 
the boring the water stood 70 to 80 ft. from the surface of the ground, 
when the quantity pumped by an old engine on the same site was IJ 
million gallons per day. The main pumps were then lowered into the 
bore-holes, each pump extending to the bottom of the large part of the 
hole 200 ft. from the ground level. In that position the pumps were 
suspended from a cast-iron bed-plate supported on a concrete foundation 
formed round the top of the holes, a block of oak being inserted between 
the head of the pump and the bed-plate. In this suspended position the 
pumps work. 
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It must be observed that no temporary pumping plant being required, 
the main engines ^verc erected whilst the bore-holes were being made, so 
that on the ooropletion of erection of the engines and pump, water could 
be at once supplied to the town, but it remained to be proved what was 
the quantity of water available. 

The engines were made for the purpose of pumping 2J million gallons 
per day, but it was found that working up to their full capacity of 2| 
million gallons, the full yield of the bore-hole was not reached. On 
atarting the new pumps it was found that when pumping 2| million 
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gallons per day, the water level was lowered to 100 ft, from the surface of 
the ground. 

Had the yield of water been inaufRcicnt, then whatever water there was 
might have been sent eontinuously to the town, whilst the small well A 
shown in fig. 217 was sunii, and adits driven, saj, to a depth of 180 or 
200 ft. from the surface tor the purpose of collecting more water. In 
chalk this would probably have Iwcn necessary, but in this and in other 
cases in sandstone it has not l>een necessary to drive adita. Similar bore- 
holes and pumps have been put down in red sandstone at Fleetwood, 
Kingswinford, and other places. , 

The motive power consists of a 230 H.F. compound Bnr&we.condeiMitig 
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engine emplojo] to pump £rotn tbe boreJioles into a Dusoory tank by tite 




Tia. 223. — Componnd Non-rotative Pumpi ng- Engines— Cam briJge Sewage Works, 
engine foundationB, from which tanli'^the vteAat is forced by the same 
engine to a reservoir at an elevation of 260 ft. 
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The ei^iie ia illustrated in fig. 219. It works the force pump by means of 
Fro. 221. 




Fios. 221 »nd 226. — Method of lowering piiin|a iu doep welU for town water supply. 

a tail rod from the low-pressure cylinder, and the bore-hole pumps by means of 
compenaatii^ rocking lovers actuated hy a, conaectiog rod from the crosshead 
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of the engine. The principle of the compensating lever is described in 
Chap. IV., p. 78. 

Steam Distribution, — The engine is of the receiver type, having 
separate expansion valves on both high- and low-pressure cylinders, 
adjustable by hand whilst the engine is in motion. 

Description of the Engine, — Both the steam cylinders are completely 
jacketed, bodies and ends, with steam at boiler pressure. 

The valve gear consists of a D-slidc valve on each cylinder actuated by 




i ^.ff .U J 



Fio. 226. — Fuminng-Engiues with deep well pumps for small water supply, 
means of a rocking shaft deriving its motion from a water cylinder worked 
by pressure from the pumping main. This arrangement has several 
advantages, one of which is that, should the water main burst, the engine 
suddenly stops of itself. On the back of each of the D valves is a pair of 
Meyer expansion valves actuated by means of a rocking shaft, deriving its 
motion from the engine itself. 
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The main vaWes move uniformly and independent of the engine. The 
expansion valve rests on the back of the main valve, and is moved by the 
engine. Both travel in the same direction, and the quicker the engine 
goes, the quicker will the expansion valve cover the port ; with no load 
on the engine it covers the port instantly the port begins to open, because 
the engine motion then responds very promptly to the opening of the port* 

Between the engine and the surface condenser is placed a feed-water 
heater which raises the feed water to a temperature of 110* Fahr. before it 
passes into the boiler. 

The bore-hole pumps are made of lap-welded steel tubes with wrought- 
iron flanges screwed on. 

A steam winch is provided for drawing the pump rods, and for changing 
the working parts of the pumps. 

For indicating the water level in the bore-holes, a pipe is put down out- 
side the pumps. At the top of the pipe in the engine-room is fixed a 
sensitive pressure gauge ; below the gauge is a branch communicating with 
a small air pimip worked by the engine. The pipe is thus kept filled with 
air, and the hydrostatic pressure on the outside of the tube is thus shown 
on the pressure gauge. 

The following summary gives the general particulars of a trial of this 
engine and cost of the installation : — 



Steam pressure, 




70 lbs. per sq. in. 


Diameter of cylinders, . 




32 and 60 in. 


LeDgth of stroke, 




6 ft. 8 in. 


Diameter of force pump, 




18i Id. 


Height of lift 




260 ft 


Length of stroke, 




6 ft. 8 in. 


Diameter of bore-hole pumps, . 




18i in. 


Height of lift, .... 




100 ft 


IiCDgtb of stroke, 




6 ft. 6 in. 


Number of strokes per minute, 




121. 


Depth of bore-holes, 




400 and 500 ft 


Diameter of bore-holes, . 




80 ins. for 200 ft down, 
and then 18 in. 


Tube surface of condenser. 




420 sq. ft 


Tube surface of feed heater, 




140 ft:. 


Water pumped in 24 hours, 




2i million gallons. 


Duty on engine on an evaporation of 10 lbs. 


of water 




per 1 lb. of coal, .... 




124 millions. 


Lbs. of steam used per I.H.P. per hour, 




16-6. 


Lbs. of steam used per P.H.P. per hour. 




18-0. 


Indicated horse power, .... 




280. 


Pump horse power, .... 




200. 


Mechanical efficiency, .... 




87 per cent 


Weight of engine and pumps, . 




170 tons. 


Cost of engine and pumps. 




£6000. 


„ perP.H.P., 




£30. 


Total cost of engine, pumps, bore-holes, and buildings, 


£WO0. 


ft fi II »» P*' ' 


P.H.P., 


£48<k 
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Steam Pumps are of various forms, but all couple the steam piston to 
the pump piston or plunger direct without rotative mechanism. We have 
not space to notice the various details of such pumps. 

Figs. 220 and 221 illustrate convenient forma of pumps with triple 
compound steam cylinders. Such pumps are constructed on the single or 
duplex plan, or a pair of pumps may be employed with the valve gear so 
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Flo. S27. — Pamping-Engineg with de«p well pamps tor smmll water supply. 



arranged as to enable the two to work together on the duplex plan, or to 
work singly as desired. ' 

When so designed, cushioning ports or cushioning valves necessary to 
the duplex action must be employed. See Chap. X., on Valve Gears. 

Pig. 232 represents an American triple-expansion rotative pumping- 
engine with the Corliss type of valve gear. 

Fig. 21!3 shows a pair of sewage puraping-engines at the Cambridge 
Scwt^ Pumping Station. The pumps are actuated by means of a rocking 
disc on the Davey compensating principle already described. The engines 
tiave cylinders 22 and ii in. in diameter and a ■l-ft. stroke. The pumps 
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are of the bucket type, 34 in. in diameter, and have a 4-ft. stroke. The 
height of lift is 50 ft. 

Figs. 224 and 225 illustrate the application of steam power to the 
working of lowering screws for suspending pumps during sinking operations. 

Figs. 226 and 227 illustrate a convenient form of pumping- engine and 
pumps for small town or village water supply. The engines and pumps 
are in duplicate. The base of each engine forms a surface condenser 
through which all the water is pumped. 

llie pumps consist of two bucket pumps to each engine actuated by 
means of cranks set opposite to each other. The engine is geared to the 
pumps in the proportion of 4 to 1. 



Q 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PUMPING-ENGINE ECONOMY AND TRIALS OF PUMPING MACHINEKY. 

Trials of Pumping-Engines. — In Chap. II. we have discussed the rela- 
tive economies which should be derived from steam of different pressures, 
assuming that the engines were all equally efficient for the pressures 
employed. 

All other things being the same, higher steam pressure secures greater 
economy per I.H.P. because there is more work obtainable from 1 lb. of 
high-pressure than from 1 lb. of low-pressure steam ; therefore in drawing 
conclusions from steam-engine trials the steam pressures employed must be 
taken into account. In other words the efficiency ratio should be known. 

In Chap. II. is given a summary of trials of pumping-engines, as also 
the efficiency ratio. The efficiency ratio is the relation between the per- 
formance of the engine tested and that of a perfect steam-engine 
working without loss, and having the same initial and exhaust pressures. 

The tables give a summary of results of many reported trials, but it 
may be remarked that all who have had considerable experience in steam- 
engine trials know that small errors occur if great care is not taken. 
There may be undetected leakages in valves and piston, or the steam may 
not be what is called dry on admission, without its being observed, and the 
efficiency ratio of that particular engine may be low in consequence. The 
same type of engine better fitted and worked with drier steam would give 
better results. 

On the other hand, if the efficiency ratio given is abnormally high, the 
accuracy of the trial may be questioned. 

Engine trials are exceedingly useful, both scientifically and practically ; 
but the engineer has to take into account the local conditions of the appli- 
cation of the engine, the capital expenditure, cost of upkeep, etc., in 
selecting the machinery to be employed. It must also be observed that 
the particular conditions under which the engine is to be w^orked may 
make it necessary to use a system of steam distribution which does not 
give a high efficiency ratio, as in the case of raining engines having heavy 
pit-work, wh(?re it is expedient to work compomid engines on the Woolf 
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diatributiou of steam, and not on the reoeiver ayatem, for many praotioal 



Waltbam Abbey Fumping-Engme.— Fig. 3S8 illustmt«a a triple 
OompQund engine of the nmrine type, one of the first engines of the olaw 
used by Mr. W. Biyau at the Waltham Abbey Pumpii^ Station of tlie Eaat 
London Waterworks. Ur. Bryan and the author mdde a trial of thta 
engine with the following resulta* 

The engine on wbioh the experiment was made is a triple-eipaneion 
surface-condensing engine of the otdiiiary inverted direot^scting marine 



KiG. 228. — TripIe-eip&iiBion Puuiping- Engine, EastLiinJon 
Waterworks, Walthftm Abbey. 
t3^. It was fidly described and illustrated in Enginemng, 8th August 
1890, pp. 168 and 163. 

The diameters of the cylinders are 18, 30-5, and 61 in. respectively. 
Tlie stroke of each of the tliree cyliiidors is 36 in. Each piston cross-bead 
is connected to ita crank by a single connecting rod, and to a plimger 
pump by a pair of pnmp rods. 

Tlieru are thus throe steam cyliudere, three connecting rods, three 
piiirs of punip rods, and three pump phuigcrs. E^ch of the three cylinders 
is provided with an ordinary slide valve actuuted by a separate eccentric 
on the crank shaft. The slide valve on the high-pressure cylinder is 
actuated djroot by its eccentric and is provided with a Ueyer eipoDsion 
• Froe, Inst. MecAanKal EiijitiecTS, 1864. 
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valve, by means of which the speed of the engine was regulated during the 
experiment. The slide-valves on the intermediate and low-pressure 
cylinders are actuated through variable expansion links, the positions of 
which remain unchanged throughout the trial. The crank shaft is placed 
above the pumps, and the cranks rotate in the sequence — high, low, 
intermediate. The fly-wheel is placed towards one end of the crank shaft, 
and beyond it there is fixed a crank actuating a pair of well pumps by 
means of rocking quadrants. The bodies and both ends of all three 
cylinders are steam jacketed, the cylinders forming liners in the Ixxiy -jackets. 

Steam is supplied to these jackets through a pipe connected to the 
main steam>pipe on the boiler side of the stop valve. The steam to the 
jackets enters at the top on one side, and at the bottom on the opposite 
side ; and in ordinary working the high-pressure jackets discharge directly 
into the boiler while the intermediate and low-pressure jackets discharge 
through steam-traps into the hot well. The jackets of the high-pressure 
cylinder receive steam at full boiler pressure, and by means of reducing 
valves the pressures in the jackets of the intermediate and low-pressure 
cylinders are maintained a little higher than the pressures in their respec- 
tive valve-chests. 

Each cylinder is therefore jacketed with steam a little above its own 
initial pressure. 



If 



>» 



f> 



ft 



Duration of experiment, . 
Cylinder, diameter, high pressure, 

intermediate, 
low pressure, . 
Stroke, length. 

Mean pressure in boiler above atmosphere, 
Mean pressure in high-pressure jacket above atmosphere, 
Mean pressure in intermediate jacket above atmosphere, 
Mean pressure in low- pressure jacket above atmosphere, 
Mean effective pressure, total reduced to low-pressuri 

cylinder. 
Number of expansions. 
Revolutions per minute, . 
Piston speeds, feet per minute, mean, 
Indicated horse-power, mean total, 
Feed water, total used during trial, 
per hour total, 
per I.H.P. per hour total, 
percentage less, with steam in jackets, 
Jacket water, total during trial, . 
per hour, 

from high-pressure jacket per I.H.P. per hour, 
from intermediate jacket per I. H. P. per hour, 
from low-pressure jacket per I. H. P. per hour, 
total from all jackets per I. U. P. per hour, 
total in percentage of feed water, . 
Coal used during trial, ..... 
per I. H. p. per hour, .... 



II 



If 



If 



f I 



II 



If 



II 



}i 



}} 



If 



f I 



If 



f» 



II 



If 



f I 



ff 



f f 



8 hours. 

18 ins. 
30-5 „ 

51 „ 

36 „ 
130 lbs. per sq. in. 

12" ,1 ,» 

28 



If 
II 
0-5 ,1 



f I 



If 



f f 



16-30 
30 
22-9 
137-4 
138 

17,053 lbs. 
2132 ,. 
15-45 „ 
10*3 per cent. 
1900 lbs. 
237*5 lbs. 
0-81 lb. 
0-53 „ 
0-38 „ 
1-72 lbs. 
11*1 per cent. 
1981 lbs. 
1-79 lbs. 
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Lea Bridge Fumping-Engine.— Fig. 229 reprcaente in outline a triple- 
expansion compound engine of the inverted marine type designed by Mr. 
W. Bryan, two of which have been erected at the Lea Bridge Pumping 
Station of the East London Waterworks. A trial of this engine was 
reported in the Proceediiigs of tlte IjiKtitutum of Mec}ianieal Engmeen, 1894, 
from which report we extract the following results. 

Description of Engines. — The engines tested were two in number, dupli- 
cates of each other. The cylinder are 2003, 33-99, and 57'05 in, in 



Flo. 229. — Triple -ex p&DBion Pumping- Engiue, East London Waterworka, Iioa Bridge. 

diameter respectively, each having a stroke of 48 in. The piatOD rods are 
each 5 in. in diameter, and the pump plungers, which form prolongations of 
the piston rods, are 30 in. in diameter, each plunger having a displacement 
of 122'4 gallons per revolution. 

The crank shafts arc placed inider the pumps and revolve in the 
sequence — high, low, intermediate. All the cylinders are provided with 
Corliss valves and the Corliss cut-off; the latter, however, is not under the 
control of a governor, but is regiilated by hand whilst the en^e is 
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running. £aoh engine is provided with its own surface oondenser having 
1053 square ft of cooling surface, and the steam passing through the 
engine during the trials was measured by the air-pump discharge. The 
water from the jaokets of each cylinder was measured separately. 

The two engines experimented with are named * North ' and ^ Central/ 
from their positions in the engine house. 

JaekMng* — Each cylinder has a jacket on the body, and one on each of 
the ends, the body jacket having a steam space of one inch. Drain pipes 
were provided, so that the water drained from the jackets of each cylinder 
could be measured separately. The pressure in any jacket could be varied 
by means of reducing valves. 

Clothing, — ^The cylinders and steam pipes are clothed with about 
2^ in. of ordinary composition, with the exception of the bottom covers, 
which are tiot clothed. 

Eeaulis and Comparisons. — In the following table the thirteen trials 
are divided into three groups, and are arranged in these groups in their 
order of merits according to the total consumption of steam per indicated 
H.P. per hour ; the steam pressures in the boilers and jackets are added. 



• 


Steam-pressares, 






lbs. per sq. in. above atmosphc 


ire. 










Steam 

per 
l.H.P. 




In Jacketa. 




In 






per hour. 


Boiler. 


High-press. 
«iacket. 


Inter. 


Low-press. 
Jacket. 




Jacket. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


( 


7etUrai Engint' (check trials). 






118-8 


113-0 


42-0 


29-6 


12-50 


119-7 


• • • 


 • « 


« • • 


12-99 




Central Emjitts. 




118-3 


• • • '  • • 


112-5 


12-89 


117-4 


112-7 ' 41-6 


9-8 


13-16 


117-1 


, 113-1 


111-3 


13-19 


117-5 


1 

• • a •  • 


 • • 


18-47 


117-9 


! 113-2 


• • • 


13-66 


111-1 1 


-13 7 -18-7 


-137 


1894 




North Enijbic. 




117-0 


116-1 113-9 


• • • 


14-16 


116-3 


114-9 


112-4 


1131 


14-24 


116-6 


118-3 


• • • 


  • 


14-54 


115-7 


114-6 


• * • 


112-4 


14-59 


116-4 


• •  


• «• 


.*. 


14-69 



Pumpiiig-Engiiie at Wapping.— Fig. 230 is an outline sketch of A 
triple compound engine at the Wapping station of the Loudon Hydraulic 
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Power Co, and the following results of e. trial are taken from a paper 



Flo. 230.— Trip] e-evpanaion Pnmping-EDgino, London Hydraulic 

Power Co., Wapping Pumping Station, 
by Mr. Ellington in the Tranmclims of the Imtitution of Civil 
Jingineera. 

Tbials of a TniPLR-EXPANsiON Compohmd Vbbtical SirEyAOB-CoNDBSBiKo Stzah 
Pduping-Enqimb and Fairbairn-Bkblby Boiler at tbb WaPPIKO POMPiito 

8TATIOH OP TBB LOMDOH HYBBAnLlO PoWBB CoMPANT. 







2 


3 


t 




Hsrch 7, 


March 11, 


March 18, 


Hnroh 25, 




1892. 


1892. 
S 


1893. 


1802. 


DarBtioD of trial, .... hours 


B 


9 


9 


Engine. 










Dlsmeter of high-pressnro cylinder, in in. 


IG 








„ intennediBtacylindor, „ 


22 








ji „ low-proaauro ,, ,, 


ae 








Stroke, . . . . . .ft. 










Total revoluUons 


31,972 


28,235 


3-3'8l5 


49.*(H»6 


Averagt reTolutions p«r minute, . 


59-76 


6S-82 


60-77 


90-70 


Barometer, . , .in. of mercury 


■19-S 


29-4 


29-9 


1 N«t 


Vacuum, . . . „ ,, 


28 


27-74 


28-43 


1 Uikeli 


TotalI.H,P 


1-8-80 


185-03 


20a-E5 


J 


Thermal cfEciBncy of engines, , iKirceuL 


14-25 


14-73 


15-26 




Bi^Ut,. 










Total heating surface, . sq. ft 


800 








., gfatetrea, ... 


20 








Presaure of ateam in lbs., . per sq in. 


118-3 


142 -8 


143 -O 


141-3 


Tenipemture of issuing ffitea, . ° Fahr. 






GG7-G 


... 


ing oeonomi^r, . . . "Fahr.! 
econoniiscr, ... Fahr. 1 


35B-7 


84S'3 


32S-1 


438-2 


247-3 


253-8 


238-5 


271-3 


Amount of eondenaeJ ateam from jackets, ( 


2479 


2620 


2674 


... 



* Two engines runuing, oua at 55-4 and the otlier at 35-3 ravolntiona ppr minate. 
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Trials op a Triple-expansion Compound Vertical Surface-Condensing Steam 
Pumpino-Engine and Fairbairn-Beeley Boiler at the Wapping Pumping 
Station of the London Hydraulic Power Company — corUinued, 



Coal. 



Quality, 

Total weight fed on to grates, 
of clinker, etc., 



lbs. 



»> 



»f 



Fuel burnt per hour (includiDg clinker, l 
etc.), ...... lbs. / 

Fuel burnt per square foot of grate, „ 
„ consumed per I. H. P. per hour, „ 

Caloriiic value of dry coal, . . , i 
lbs. of water per lb. of coal ( 

Feai-wcUcr, 

Feed temperature on entering economiser, ) 

° Fahr. | 

entering boiler, { 

* Fahr. S 



Feed temperature on 



Heating surface of economiser, sq. ft 
Total water evaporated, . . . lbs. 
Water evaporated per lb. of fu«l (wet), „ 

.1 i» I) i» (dry), \ 

from and at 212*" (calculated) lbs., . / 
Thermal efficiency of boiler, including 

economiser, . . . per cent. 

Amount of feed- water per I.H.P. per 

hour (engine) lbs. 

Steam-pipe condensation and loss* per 

I. H. P. per hour, . . . lbs. 

Total feed-w^ater, 

Total quantity of water pumped, gallons. 
Accumulator pressure, . lbs. per sq. in. 
Water pumped per cwt of coal consumed, 

gallons 



March 7, 
1892. 



March 11, 
1892. 



8 I 4 
March 18, March 25, 



1892. 



1892. 



(Inland) (Nixon's Navigation.) 



8287 
114 

865-2 

18-26 
2 08 

18-75 



67-4 

204-7 

1375 

26,199 

7-97 

9-96 
72-5 
15-14 

1-05 

16-19 
160,800 
727-3 

5580 



8200 
196 

400 

20-0 
2-155 

11-76 



66-8 
208*2 

23,005 
7-19 

9-27 

78-9 

14-59 

0-9 
15-49 



4920 



2774 
287 

808-2 

15-41 
1*49 

15-65 



72-2 
1941 

28,'365 
10-22 

12-25 

78-2 

14 10 

1*16 
15-26 



140,600 , 160,880 
728-5 795-0 



6495 



3744 
162 

416*0 

20-8 

• • • 

15*5 



68-5 
215*8 

4l','584 
11*11 

18*44 

86-7 



235,228-^ 
800 J 

7086 



Pumping-Engines at Liverpool Waterworks. 

Trial of a Triple-Expansion Pumpino-Engink at thb Liverpool 

Waterworks, by Mr. J. Parry. 



Diameter of cylinder in in. , 
Length of stroke, . 

Net area of cylinders, each end, . 

Clearance, per cent, high pressure, 
,, ,, intermediate. 



. 15, 28, and 88 

8 ft. 

167 sq. in. 
406 „ 
1125 „ 

2*8 

2*1 



■{ 



* Long range of steam -pipes for several engines. Tlie condensation alone was 
about 0*5 lb. per I.H.P. 

t Calculated at 4 *8 gallons p?r revolution. $ Approximately. 
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Cleftrance, per cent., low pressure, 

First receiver, capacity in cubic ft. , 

Second n }» tt 

Total steam ru-heating surface, in sq. ft., 

Number of single-acting pump rams, 

Diameter of single-acting pump rams in in., 

Diameter of single-acting air pump 

„ „ feed pump 

Stroke of pumps in ft., 
Number of gallons delivered per revolution, 



}} 



It 



2 

7-8 

14-1 

183-6 

8 

22 

10 

14 
3 

148 



ti 



ti 



Enqinb Test. 

Average Temperatures — 
Engine room, 
Water in suction tank, 

hot well, 

feed tank, 
Exhaust steam from low pressure, 
Discharge from heater, 



Average Pressures — 

Steam gauge at separator, in lbs., 

Vacuum gauge, in in., ..... 

Water-pressure gauge, in ft., . 

Height of gauge above water level in suction tank, in ft.. 

Total head pumped against, in ft., 

Ilevolutians — 

Total number per counter, .... 

Per minute, ...... 

Steam used — 

Air-pump discharge, in lbs., 

,, ,, per hour. 

Water discharge from jacketing traps, 

f> i> » per hour, 

Total steam used, .... 

„ „ per hour, 

Water discharged from separator trap. 
Drains from steam pipes, . 

Water discharged from safety valves and other leaks. 
Percentage of steam unaccounted for to total steam generated. 
Percentage of jacket to total steam generated, 



Average Indicated Horse-power — 

High-pressure cylinder, top, 

,, ,, bottom, . 

Intermediate-pressure cylinder, top, 

II II n bottom, 

Low-pressure cylinder, top, 

bottom, . 



71-5 deg. Fahr. 

58-28 
101 •« 
173-38 
126 
125 



132-6 
26-58 
85-85 
16-54 

102-39 



II 



ft 



Totol, 



20,375 
. 33-958 



19,684-5 
1,968-45 
3,281-6 
328-16 
22,966-1 
2,296-6 
350-6 
69 
1,646*4 
8 
14-3 



. 21-4 

. 20-6 

. 27-9 

. 29-1 

. 88-9 

. 41-8 

. 179'6 
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Pump Horse-power — 
High pressure, 
Intermedia to pressure, 
Low pressure, 



ToUl, 



. 65 -5 
. 687 
. 65-5 

. 1647 



Friction horse-power, per cent., .... 

Delivered horse-power in water lifted, .... 

Mechanical efficiency, ...... 

Actual steam used per I.H.P. per hour, i.e., air pump, plus 
jacket discharge, ...... 

Actual steam used ^t delivered horse-power per hour, . 

Rdalive Volumes of Cylinders — 
High-pressure cylinder. 
Intermediate, ....... 

Low pressure, ....... 

ExpaiisionSy etc, — 

Mean cut«off in high-pressure cylinder, 

,, intermediate 

,, low-pressure 
Mean total expansions. 
Mean terminal pressure absolute. 









6 
156 
86-8 

1276 
1472 



1 

2*43 

676 



'86 
*45 
'88 
18-3 
7 1 



i> 



11 



»} 



)» 



Fump Test — 

Total gallons lifted, 

per hour, 
per minute, 
Average height of lift in ft, 
ToUl ft lbs., 

Duty per cwt. of coal used. 
Duty on 1000 lbs. of steam. 
Pounds of coal per I.H.P. 



. 3,015,600 

801,560 

6,025 -9 

. 102-39 

3,087,670,450 

181,730,000 

134,333,000 

. 1 *46 



Fumpiiig-Eiigine at Hampton. — Fig. 231 represents the outline of a 
compound engine by Mr. Restler at the Hampton station of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Co. Professor T. Hudson Beare's trial of it is 
reported in the Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers^ 
1894, to which report we arc indebted for the following particulars. 

The cylinders are 32 in. and 52 1 in. in diameter, each having a stroke 
of 84 in. The piston rods are each 6 in. in diameter. 

The engines are provided with ordinary D-slide valves, one at each 
end of each cylinder, each D-valve having a Meyer expansion valve. 
The valve chests are prolonged to the ends of the cylinders, thereby 
securing short ports and very small clearance volumes. 

The main pumps are of the vertical piston type placed one tmder 
each cylinder, and are worked direct from the engine cross-heads by means 
of vertical rods arranged so as to pass the crank shaft. Each pump is 
19 in, in diameter, and has a 7-ft. stroke and works against a head of about 
180 ft. of water. 
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Tho ftir pump a&d feed pump are aottiated by a beam from the eroM- 
head of the high-pressure cylinder, and the circulating pump by a similar 
beam from the low-pressure cross-head. Each engine has a surface 
condenser containing 553 tubes 7 ft. long and 1 in. in outside diameter, 
with a total cooling surface of 1040 sq. ft. The diameter of the feed 




Vio. 231. — Compound Famping-Engine, Southwark and Yauxhall 

Water Co., Hampton. 



pump is 4| in., of the air pump 24 in., and of the circulating pump 13 in., 
the first has a 27 in., and each of the latter has a 39 in. stroke. 

Before the feed water enters the boiler it passes through an economiser, 
and is raised some 70** or 80* in temperature. 

The bodies and ends of both cylinders are jacketed ; also the reo«iver, 
steam passages, valve chests, and covers. The cylinders form liners 
within the body jackets. The jackets are supplied with steam by separate 
pipes leading from the main steam pipes. The cylinders and steam pipes 
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are coated externally with 2 in. of Leroy's non-conducting composition and 
lagged outside with wood. 



Duration of trial, .... 
Number of expansioDs, 

SUain Pressures — 

In boilers— above atmosphere, 
,, high-pressure steam jacket above atmosphere 
,f low-pressure steam jacket above atmosphere, 
,, intermediate receiver above atmosphere, 
,, condenser, absolute, 
Barometric pressure, absolute, 
Mean effective pressure H.P. cylinder, 
i> It li.i. ,1 • 

„ ,, total, reduced to L.P 

Revolutions per minute, 
Piston speed, ft. per minute, 
I. H.P. high-pressure cylinder, 
low- 
total, . 



If 



ti 



»i 



cylinder, 



Dryiie^ Fraction of Steam — 

In high-pressure cylinder after cut-off, 

,, ,, before release, 

„ low-pressure 



)i 



I > 



Air-pump Discharge Water — 

Per hour, . . . . 

,, I. H.P. per hour, . 

Jacket Water — 

From high-pressure jackets, per hour, 
low- 






ti 






>i 



receiver 
Total jacket water per hour, . 
j)er I.H.P. „ 

in per cent, of total feed water, 



If 



Feed Waier^ including Jacket Water — 

Total per hour, ..... 

,, per I. H.P. per hour, .... 
Saved per lb. of jacket water, 
Percentage less feed water, with steam in all the jackets, 



5 hours. 
8-76 



94*7 lbs. per sq. in. 
92-9 



>i 



»f 



>) 



II 



II 



II 



»i 



II 



91-1 
18-6 
2-8 
I4'8 
32-16 
10-31 
22-07 
21-23 
297 
228 "9 
200-6 
429-5 



79-4 per cent. 

92-1 

85-9 



II 



M 



6284 lbs. 
14-63 



!♦ 



240 , 

238 , 

67 , 

546 , 

1-27 , 

8-0 



6829 lbs. 
15-90 
1-39 
100 



II 



AbsohUe Pressures, lbs, per sq. in, measured from Imlicalor Diagrams— 

Maximum initial in high-pressure cylinder, . .99-2 lbs. sq. in. 

At cut-off in high- pressure cylinder, . . . .79-4 
„ release ,, ,,.... 26-1 

Minimum exhaust in high-pressure cylinder, . .19*1 

Maximum initial in low-pressure cylinder, . . 23 '3 

At release in low-pressure cylinder, . .8-0 

Minimum exhaust in low-pi'cssure cylinder, . .3*5 



11 
II 

II 
II 
11 
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It 



>t 



tl 



Temperature range in bigh-pressure cylinder, 

„ low- „ 
of air-pnmp discharge, . 
Builer steam, total heat per lb. , 
Air-pump discharge, total beat per lb., 
Jacket steam, latent beat per lb., 



Heal passing through Engine — 

Through cylinders per stroke, 

,, jackets ,, 

Total through enp^ne per stroke, 
Equivalent of I. H. P. , , 
Thermal efficiency. 





102'* 


Fahr. 




88" 


ff 




98" 


II 




. 1184 Th. U. 




66 


tf 




879 


M 



2758-0 

239-5 
2997-6 

432-4 
14-4 per cent 



If 



II 



»> 



It 



Fmuping-Engines at the Copenhagen Waterworks. — At the Copen- 
hagen Waterworks there are a considerable number of compound 
condensing pumping- engines of the beam type. The following is an 
account of the experiments made by Mr. F. Ollgaard on a pair of engines 
of this type, coupled together on the same crank shaft, and working 
four water pumps, two from each beam. Each of them consists of high- 
and low-pressure cylinders, the walls of which are jacketed with steam, 
but not the tap covers. The dimensions of the engines are as 
follows : — 



High-pressure cylinder, 
Low- „ „ 

Main water pumps, 



Diameter. 
19 in. 
31 
20 



Stroke. 
3 ft. 8-6 in. 



>} 



6„ 6 



II 



II 



7-3 



II 



II 



Two Cornish boilers furnished the steam used during the trials, which 
was supposed to contain 5 per cent, of priming water ; the feed- water was 
measured into these boilers by a Kennedy water-meter. 

The water pumps gave an efficiency of 98 per cent, of their 
contents. 

The subjoined table gives details of two sets of experiments, one with 
steam in the jackets, and one without. In the latter set it was not 
possible to nm the engines faster. 

The jacket water was carefully measured. When the jackets were on, 
the pressure on the jacket of the high-pressure cylinder was 40 lbs., in that 
of the low-pressure cylinder 37 lbs. per sq. in. For each pound of 
steam condensed in the jackets about 5 lbs. of steam were economised in 
the cylinders. It will be seen that there is a considerable gain in economy 
due to the jackets. The quantity of steam condensed in the high-pressure 
cylinder during admission was calculated at 28 per cent, of the total. The 
total expansion in both cylinders was about 10. It was reckoned that about 
5 per cent, of the total heat was withdrawn from the walls of the cylinder 
and carried off to waste in the condenser. The Uible gives the chief points 
of interest in these experiments. 
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Tablb of Experimental Results with and without Btbam 

IN Jackets. 



lbs. 



Number of revolatioiiB per minute, . 

Mean boiler pressure, .... 

Mean tempera tare of feed water, .... 

Consumption of dry steam per H.P. per hour of 

water raised (jackets included), .... 
Steam (with 5 per cent, water) per lb. of Newcastle 

coal, lbs. 

Consumption of eoal per I. H.P. per hour of water 

raised, lbs. 

T.H.P. for each engine, 

Ettioienoy of engine (proportion between work done 

in water raised and indicated work), , 
Consumption of dry steam per I. H.P. per hour 

(lacketo inclnded), lbs. 

Wonc due to thp high-pressure cylinder in peroentage 

of total, 

Work due to the low-pressure cylinder in percentage 

of total, , , , 

Proportion of consumption of steam in the jackets 

to total per cent. 

lOondepsation of steam in the cylinder daring ad- 
mission, per cent. 



With Steam 
in Jackets. 



24 

53 

72" Pahr. 

227 lbs. 

7-67 

3 

81-1 

J^5'2i per qerit. 
19*8 



52J 

m 

6*25 

28 



Without Steam 
in Jaokets. 



19 
54*3 

74" Pahr. 

2a -6 lbs. 

7-48 

3-8 
65-7 

83*45 percent. 

38'8 

60 
40 

• •  

40'4* 



LoMep due to Working Conditions. — If we take the case of a 
mining or waterworks engine running continuously, the loss in eoonomy 
due to the irregularities of stoking, temporary imperfections in working, 
and management, will not in well-organised works amount to more than 
from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, of the total coal used, compared with that 
oomputdd from a twenty-four hours' well-conducted trial, but in most cases 
this loss is much larger. 

In the London Hydraulic Power Supply Works, where the demand for 
power is chiefly during twelve hours out of the twenty-four, but of a varying 
quantity, and where the steam must always be kept up, Mr. Ellington 
calculates the louses as follows : — 



Coal utiliued at efficiency of trials, calculated on total output. 

Coal wasted through intermittent runninp;, based on an experiment at 

Fklcon Wharf, ....... 

Coal oaed in keeping steam up in boilers and engine-jackets when 

0top|»ed dqring nights and Sundays, and changing over boilers, . 
Ste»m used for other purposes, vaiiatioii in quality o( coal, deiecUve 

stoking, etc., ....... 



Per cent, of 
totftl Qoal. 

60 
20 

U 
8 



100 



In pumping establishments, where the engines are only worked during 



* Froc. LisL Civil Engineers, vol. civ. p. S80. 
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the daytime, and not on SundayH, 30 per cent, more ooal is often consumed 
than that calculated from the results of a twelve hours' trial ; but much 
depends on the stoking and the boiler losses during the time the engines 
are stopped. The steam pipes may be of great lepgth, and both pipes and 
boilers may be imperfectly clothed. 

No exact rules can be laid down to meet the variations which occur. 

Load Factor. — Various definitions have been given of the term ' load 
factor,' but for certain purposes the following will be found convenient. 

The load factor is the ratio between the avemge output per hour and 
the maximum output in any one hour during the year. 

Let a^ b, c, d, fig. 232, represent to scale an area equal to the total work 
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Fir. 232.~Diagrain illustnitiog the term 'load factor.' 
Tlie shaded area represents work done, and tho rectangle a, &, c, d the work which 
would have been done if the engines hnd worke<l fully loaded the v/hole of the 
time. The load factor may be applied to a day's or a year's work. 

which the engines would have done if the mean power had been equal to 
the maximum during the period, the vertical line representing work and 
the horissoutal line time ; then if the engines work fully loaded half the 
time, the work done would be a, e,/, rZ, or 50 per cent, of the whole. The load 
factor on this basis might then be expressed by '5 (the unit being 1), or 
by *60 per cent.' 

It would not, however, have a definite meaning if the rectangle a, 6, r, d 
represented one year's possible work, and a, e,/, d half a year's work when no 
work was done during the other half of the year. The load factor is only 
applicable for the period during which the machinery is working. 

If the speed of the engines varies, then the work done would be 
represented by the area enclosed within the dotted line, and the load 
factor by its percentage value rektivcly to the total ar^ of the rectangle. 
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The diagram may be made for a single day's work, but to be of 
commercial and practical value it must represent the average day's work 
taken over a long period. Load factors may have different constructions, 
according to the purpose to w^hich they are applied. 

It will be seen that unless the load factor is simply applied to questions 
relating to the saving in fuel or steam, the reserve power must be taken 
into account, as it has a direct bearing on the capital charges and cost of 
upkeep of the whole power, part of which is represented by reserve power. 

It is obvious that the term ' load factor * may be made use of in several 
ways. It is exceedingly useful in showing at a glance what is not so 
readily understood when expressed in figures. 

The Birmingham hydraulic powder supply is produced by means of gas 
engines, and the following table shows to what extent the economy of gas 
has been secured by increase in the output. 



Year ending 



31st March 1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 



«» 



ToUl Water Pumped 

into Hydraulic System, 

Million Gallons. 



2-448 
3-182 
8-585 
4726 



Consumption of Gas in 

Cubic Feet per 1000 Gallons 

Pumped. 



555 
439 
386 
308 



Large engines of the same type and quality are more economical than 
smaller ones. In small works the general establishment charges and 
wages are together often far more than the coal bill ; all these commercial 
considerations must be taken into account in designing the works. 

Influence of Load and Speed of an Engine on Economy. — In collieries 
it is seldom that the pumping shaft has to be deepened after the colliery 
has been put to work, therefore the pum ping-engine generally starts with 
its full load ; but in metalliferous mining it is quite different, as in these 
the shafts are fre<juently deepened and the load on the engine is conse- 
quently increased. The friction of the engine is not largely affected by 
the increase or decrease of load. Assuming that 3 lbs. per sq. in. is all 
that is necessary for friction, then, if the total indicated load on the piston 
is 25 lbs., the mechanical efficiency of the engine would be 88 per cent. ; 
but assuming that the friction remained the same, and the total indicated 
load was reduced to 12 lbs., then the mechanical efficiency would be 
reduced to 75 per cent. The real economy of a puniping-enginc should be 
estimated not on the indicated, but on the pump H.P., and, taking the 
engine and pump together, in H.P. of water actually pumped. 

The load then may remain constant or be an increasing one, according 
to the conditions under which the engine is being worked. 

Variations in speed also affect the economy, but when the variation 
does not exceed 20 to 25 per cent., it is not very important, except in the 
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case of centrifugal pumps, where the best results are obtained at a critical 
speed suited to the lift. For this reason the efficiency of reciprocating 
pumps under variations of speed and lift is much more uniform than that 
of centrifugal pumps. 

In ordinary pumping- engines the importance of a high average pressure 
consistent with steam economy per I.H.P. is very great, for not only does 
it increase the mechanical efficiency, but it also reduces the percentage loss 
from back pressure. An additional back pressure in the condenser of 1 lb. 
would be 3-3 per cent, only if the mean indicated pressure was 30 lbs. ; 
but it would be 10 per cent, if the mean pressure was only 10 lbs. The 
mean pressure usually employed in Cornish and old-fashioned beam engines 
was 13 lbs. per sq. in., and the economy fell off very rapidly with increase 
in the back pressure of the condenser. 

It has been shown in the chapter on Cornish Engines that the modem 
double cylinder or compound Cornish engine is worked with a water load 
of 30 lbs. or, say, 33 lbs. indicated. This engine starting with only half 
its load would have an indicated load of 16 5 lbs. more than the full load 
of the old type of engine. Its mechanical eflBiciency is therefore not so 
much reduced by light loads and back pressure. 



R 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

CENTRIFUGAL AND OTHER LOW-UFT PUMPS. 

Low-Lift Pumps. — Low-lift pumps are required for the drainage of 
lands and for many other purposes. The quantity of water to be lifted 
is large compared with the power. The problem presented is that of 
the best application of power under the circumstances. The general 
impression has been that a piston piunp largely decreases in efficiency with 
low lifts, and that for very small lifts its efficiency is very low. If, how- 
ever, the lift exceeds 12 or 15 ft., the mechanical efficiency of a properly 
designed piston pump is as high as that of any other kind of pump for the 
same lift, and generally it is higher. The valid objections, however, to 
piston pumps for very low lifts are their larger size and the number of 
valves necessary. 

The Scoop Wheel is a rotary pump much used for low lifts in the 
drainage and irrigation of lands, etc. Its application has been much 
restricted since the introduction of the centrifugal pump. The scoop 
wheel is a kind of reversed undershot water-wheel, and is illustrated in 
fig. 233. 

Signer Cuppari, in a paper in the ProreetHngs of tlie Institviion of 
Civil KngineerSy vol. Ixxv., gives the following particulars of scoop wheels in 
use in Holland. 

The Halfweg pumping station has six float wheels with a combined 
width of breast of 38*70 ft. The external diameter of one of the wheels is 
23 ft., that of the other five, 21'33. The internal radius is 5-92 ft. The 
floats, twenty-four in number, are inclined to the radius, so as to be tangen- 
tial to a circle concentric with the wheel, and having a radius of 2*85 ft. 
The centre of the wheel is at 5*6 ft. above datum. The steam-engine has 
four separate valves, with expansion regulated by hand (of the old double- 
acting Cornish type). The steam cylinder is 3*33 ft. diameter by 8*0 ft. 
stroke. There are three boilers always in steam, each having 538 sq. ft. 
of heating surface, and carrying a maximum steam pressure of three 
atmospheres. The driving axle is connected on each side by toothed 
gearing to a shaft carrying three wheels. The speed is reduced in the 
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ratio of 13-5 to 6. The wheels are all upon the same shaft, built up of 
several pieces, which cau be coupled up as required. 

Three systemB are adopted in the coostruction of water-wheels, which 
differ in the method of transmitting the force. In the first system the 
force is transmitted by a driving-axle and spokes acting as struts ; in the 
second by a wheel with teeth upon the circumference, the axle and spokes 
acting aa stmts ; and in the third by a similarly toothed wheel, but with 
a double set of rods in tension instead of spokes. The Dutch still adhere 
to the first system, although, according to Redtenbacher, it is not suitable 
when the power is 10 or 12 H.P., aa large wheels of this kind are relatively 
very heavy. Thus the Italian wheels at Bresega, near Adria, which are on 



Fra. 2SS.— Scoop Wheel. 

the third system, have an external diameter of 3d'4 ft., an internal diameter 
of 26'25 ft, and a breadth of 6-56 ft., and are the largest known in 
Holland or Italy. The displacement of water is about 5300 cubic ft per 
minute per wheel. The axle of these wheels has a diameter at the thickest 
part of 141 ft and 125 ft at the bearings. The wheels at Katwijk, 
which are on the first system, are only 295 ft in diameter, yet the axles 
of the furthest wheels are of the same diameter as above. 

At Zeeburg, near Amsterdam, there are eight wheels of the most 
recent construction, 26 ft 3 in. in diameter and 10 ft. 8 in. across the 
breast. The driving-axles of the wheels furthest from the motor are 
I ft. 6 in. in diameter, and weigh over 6 tons. Each wheel has four 
sets of spokes, each set weighing i tons. The driving-axles nearest the 
motor are nearly twice as heavy. 
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There are 282 cubic ft. of oak and 222 cubic ft. of pine timber in each 
wheel Compared to the mass and weight of material, the Tolnme of water 
raised, amounting to 7063 cubic ft. per minute per wheel, seems smalL 
The velocity of a point on the periphery is about 208 ft per minute, which 
in Holland is considered moderate, but in Italy high. In this system of 
construction the axle is subject both to bending and torsion; in the 
suspension system to bending only. 

Mr. Zangirolami of Adria constructs wheels with curved buckets 
capable of raising water to a height equal to -{^ of Uie radius ; they give 
excellent results. 

Instead of two toothed wheels, one at each side of the wheel, he puts 
one toothed wheel in the middle, thus avoiding the practical difficulty and 
expense of two cogged wheels of precisely similar pattern on the one hand, 
and the twisting effect produced by a single cogged wheel when placed at 
one eod of the wheel on the other. 

At Half weg the driving-axle is of cast iron, solid, 1 ft. 2 in. in diameter 
near the motor and 10 in. at the further end, with enlargements at the 
joints. The framework of each wheel is formed of three sets of spokes, 
which are cast in one piece with the nave and ring, or rather each set is 
cast in two parts and bolted together. The whole weight of one wheel 
with its axle is probably about 15 tons. 

For the proportioning of scoop wheels Mr. Forater gives the following 
formula : — 

Ds9-82 VH, 

in which D is the diameter of the wheel and H the height from the 
bottom of the wheel to the highest level to which the water has to be 
raiBed, but Mr. Wheeler gives 8'75 ^H as more nearly representing 
English practice. 

Sometimes the scoops are curved. The wheels at Zuidplas in Holland 
have curved scoops. Diameter of wheel, 32'8 ft. ; dip of scoops, 3*28 ft.; 
head of water, 11*8 ft H in the above formula is then — 

ll-8 + 3-20=16-08ft. 

The largest scoop wheel in England is 50 ft. in diameter. 

The maximum speed of a point in the periphery is usually 8 ft. per 

second ; 30 ft. wheels usually make 4 to 4 J revs, per minute. The 

displacement efficiency is found to be about 80 per cent, and when driven 

by steam engines, the total efficiency, that is, water H.P. divided by 

WH P 
indicated H.P., has been found to be about 60 per cent, -p-^f-^' = -60 . 

l.il.Jr. 

Higher efficiencies have been obtained, but much depends on the 
conditions of application and working. 

A wheel proportioned for a high lift will give a low efficiency at a low 
lift, and naturally so. An engine working a wheel with 2 ft. lift has been 
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2-40 
8-22 



8*30 
771 



7-20 
6-60 



found to use 5*5 lbs. of coal per W.H.P. ; but when the lift was reduced to 
1 ft., it used 14 lbs. of coal, and at 6 in. lift 50 lbs. per W.H.P. 

Of course the increased consumption was principally due to the 
reduced efficiency of the steam and the reduced mechanical efficiency 
of the whole plant ; very little was probably due to the reduced efficiency 
of the wheel itself. The same thing happens with centrifugal pumps, 
though not to the same degree. Mr. Barker gives the following results 
of trials with a centrifugal pump where the lift was varied : — 

Lift =1 

Coalper W.H.P. = 9-87 

The angle for the scoops of scoop-wheels, or floats as they are some- 
times called, is determined by the following consideration. 

The scoops usually dip from the radial line about 40 degrees, and 
from tangents to a circle concentric with the wheel. The centre of the 
wheel is fixed so as to divide the head and dip equally, except when the 
lift is great. The dip is seldom more than 6 ft. 

The efficiency or ratio of discharge to displacement of bucket and 
piston pumps has been found for lifts of about 13 ft. to be 89 per. 
cent. ; but much will depend on the design and mode of application of 
the pump. Signor Cuppari gives the following as his experience in 
Holland. 



Total asefal effect, . 

Float or scoop wheels, 
Lift and force pumps, 
Centrifngal „ 



^ W.H.P. 
TlTP. 
67 per cent. 
70 
45 



If 



i> 



Signor Cuppari gives the relative cost per W.H.P. of pumping stations 
in Holland in the following table. 



• 

Scoop wheels 

Screw pumps, 

Gentrinigai pumps, .... 
Piatonpumpe, 


Buildings. 


Machinery. 


Total. 


46 14 
34-20 

• • • 


£ 
46-28 

86*8 

• • • 

1 


£ 
92*42 
94 
71 
72 



Piston and Bucket Pumps.— The chief disadvantage (apart from the 
complication of the machinery itself) in the use of piston and bucket 
pumps, as compared with the centrifugal pump, is that the delivery is 
constant for a given speed at all lifts, whilst with the centrifugal pump a 
reduction in the height of the lift increases the rate of delivery. There is 
thus a saving in the average time occupied in pumping. 

CSentrifngal Pmnps. — There are two forms of centrifugal pumps, one 
having a vertical and the other a horizontal spindle ; both forms are 
illustrated in iigs. 239 and 243. 
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The horizontal spindle pump is usually termed a 'cased ' pump, 
is self-contained, and is driven from the engine by means of a belt or 
gearing, or is actuated direct from the engine shaft. The pumps having 
vertical spindles are so arranged as to be always charged or submerged in 
the well or shaft below the engine. To keep the horizontal spindle pump 
always charged it is necessary to place it in a dry well below the lowest 
water level, the water being supplied by a suction pipe through the side of 
the well. 

When the pump is above the water level a charging apparatus is 
required, and that involves a foot valve in the suction pipe. Before the 
pump can deliver water it must be fully charged and all air excluded. 
The charging of the pump is sometimes effected by means of a steam 
ejector which ejects the air, and thus draws water into the pump through 
the suction pipe. 

The chief application of the vertical spindle pump is in draining lands, 
emptying and filling docks, etc. 

Examples of this class of pump are given further on. 

The action of centrifugal pumps inay be thus described. 

If the pump and pipes are full of water, and the fan 4s worked at a 
sufficient velocity, the centrifugal force imparted to the water in the 
fan will cause the water to be discharged from the fan casing into the 
discharge pipe, and to be drawn in from the suction pipe, thus giving 
rise to a continuous stream of water. 

To ensure a discharge, the centrifugal force must be more than 
is sufficient to support the full colunm of water. To support the column 
without any discharge, the velocity of the periphery of the fan must be 
at least equal to the velocity which a body would acquire in falling 
through the height of the column. 

Calling the velocity in feet per second V, and h the height, then 

V = 8 Jhy but in practice the shape of the blades and the size of the fan 
influence the periphery speed. The velocity of the periphery of the fan 

necessary to support the column without discharge varies from V = 8 ,Jh 

to V = 9'5 Jh, As the velocity increases so does the discharge, but the 
discharge for a maximum efficiency is a matter of experiment. For results 
of experiments with centrifugal pumps, see the papers by Thompson and 
Parsons in the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, The 
former author says : " The best duty is obtained when the speed of the 
periphery of the fan exceeds the velocity of a falling body due to the 
height of the lift by from 6 to 8 ft. per second, but the duty is not very 
much reduced when the excess of speed falls to 4^ ft. per second or rises 
to 14 ft. per second, as determined by experiment with lifts varying from 
b\ to 20 ft." 

The same author says : *! When a centrifugal pump, properly pro- 
portioned, is worked by a steam engine, the maximum duty that may 
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be expected is about 55 per cent, of the indicated power in the smaller 
pumps, rising in the larger ones to 70 per cent," 

Centrifugal pumps of modem construction vary very much in form of 
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Fig. 284. — Centrifugal Pump driyen direct by meins of Pelton WheeL 

blades ; some are made to curve forward at the tips. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that higher efficiencies are obtained than were secured by the 
best pumps of former times. 
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Fio. 235. — Centrifagal Pamp at Banit Fen. 

For ordinary pumps of medium size working under the usual con- 
ditions, 50 per cent, efficiency is as much as is realized, but 60 per cent. 
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Fio. 286.— Centrifugal Pump at Burnt Fen. 
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is obtained with properly proportioned large pumps working under 
favourable conditions. An allowance must always be made from the 
result of special trials. Although a higher percentage may be obtained 
imder special conditions of lift and speed, such conditions cannot be 
maintained in ordinary work. When using the term efficiency, we must 
distinguish between the efficiency of the pump itself and the efficiency of 
the pump and engine combined. The efficiencies just named are meant 
to be the combined efficiency of engine and pump, that is 

 Water H.P. 



Indicated H.P. 

Let the efficiency of the pump itself be 70 per cent., and that of 
the engine itself 80 per cent., then the combined efficiency is 56 
per cent. 

The centrifugal pump is not generally used for lifts of more, than 20 
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Fio. 287.— Details of Piimp Spindle and Onion Bearing of Centrifugal Pump 

at Burnt Fen. 



to 30 ft., and experiments are wanting as to the efficiency with higher 
lifts. Experiments are being made with combined pumps in which several 
hxis are mounted on one shaft with a casing forming several pumps, one 
discharging into the other, the total lift being the combined effect. Thus 
three pumps, each equal to a head of 30 ft., would give a combined effect 
of 90 ft. 

We are without any reliable data as to the efficiency of such pumps. 
It is only for special purposes, where the efficiency is not of great im- 
portance that they are likely to be used. 

In special cases centrifugal pumps may be driven by electric motors or 
a Pel ton wheel directly fixed to the spindle of the pump. Fig. 234 
illustrates a pump driven by means of a Pelton wheel used in one or two 
instances by the author in waterworks, for lifting the water from the 
storage reservoir to the filter beds, a height of from 6 to 10 ft., the 
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pover for working the Pelton wheel being obtained from the town 

F%. 235 is an illustration of a lai^e ceutrifiigat pump dsHigued bj the 
autlior for the Cambridgeshire feus. Kigx. 236 and 237 give details of 
the pump aod spindle. The fan is 6 Ft. 6 in. in diameter, and 10 in. deep. 
It lifta 120 tons of water per minute to a height of 12 ft., and is driven 
by means of a compound condensing engine. The gearing between engine 
and pump in in the proportion of 1'54 to 1. The pump has a free vortex. 
Above the fan is a shield to relieve the pump from pressure. 
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Fio. 238. 



The shield is suspended by means of tie rods from a girder thrown 
across the well, and is held in poeitaon by means of three brackets 
bolted to the outer casing, the brackets having inclined surfaces 
to minimise the reeietance offered to the water in the well during ita 
upward spiral motion. So largely does the shield take off the pressure 
from the top of the fan, that in the normal condition of running the 
weight of the fan, shaft, and wheel, is almost entirely supported by the 
water passing through the pump. There is no thrust block on the hn 
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spindle. The spindle is supported by the 'onion' bearing A, fig. 237, 
suspended from a girder. The onion is of steel. The bearing is of gun 
metal fastened on the top of the pump spindle. The bearing forms an oil 
cup. As the pump is so well balanced, there is little weight on the 
* onion ' after the pump begins to deliver its water. 

The following table of the results of trials made with pumps having 
different forms of arms or blades is given in Thompson's paper : — 

Appold's Ckntrifuoal Pump. 



Height of 
lift in ft. 



Discbarge 
in Gallons 
per minute. 



Revolu- 
tions per 
minute. 



Velocity 

of Circum* 

ference in 

ft per 

minute. 



With radial arms, 

With straight inclined 

arms, • 
With curved arms, 



f > 



If 
>f 

f > 



• • 


18 


474 


720 


cunea 


18 


786 


690 




8-2 


2100 


828 




9 


1664 


620 




18-8 


1164 


792 




19-4 


1286 


788 




27-6 


681 


876 



2262 

2168 
2601 
1948 
2988 
2476 
2761 



Ratio 

Percentage 

of power 

to effect.* 



24 

48 

59 
65 
65 
68 
46 



The above experiments were made with the object of ascertaining the 
best form of fan blade. 

Experiments were also made by Thompson with the pump illustrated 
in fig. 238 at the Leith Docks, with the following results: — 



R. 


LH.P. 


S. 


S'. 


£.S. 


H. 


EL* 


169-0 


116 


4208 


84 08 


7*99 


12*0 


49 


172-2 


120 


42-84 


89*80 


8-54 


16-0 


59 


182*0 


102 


45*26 


48*88 


1-89 


19-6 


69 


195 


81 


48*50 


48*94 


4-56 


20*0 


70 



R. = Revolutions of fan per minute. 
L H. P. = Indicated H.P. of the engine. 

S. = Speed of periphery of fan in ft. per second. 

S'. =: Speed of periphery of fan due to lift, as per formula 9*825 \/T. 
S.S. sEzoeas speed over that given by the formula. 
H.=Heightofliftinft 
£. = Efficiency per cent. 

Parsons, in a paper (Proceedings of the IfutUuiion of Civil Engineers, 
vol. xlvii.), gives the following results of experiments with the pump 
illustrated in fig. 242. 

* The ratio of power to effect was measured by means of a dynamometer. 
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Experimental efficiencies obtained by R. C. Parsons on a 14-in. revolTing 
fan, 10-in. suction, and 10-in. discharge, made on the Appold principle. 









Ft -lbs. 




Beyolutions 


Gallons 
per minute. 


Lift in ft 




Efficiencies 
percent 


per minute. 


Water raised. 


Indicated 
Power. 


892 


1012 


14-67 


148-461 


298-488 


49-74 


894 


1108 


14-70 


162-875 


817-158 


51-85 


895 


1197 


14-65 


175-864 


882-186 


52 80 


400 


1481 


14-75 


211078 


874-954 


56-20 


405 


1695 


14-75 


251-987 


419-790 


60-17 


425 


1108 


17-20 


190-576 


888-816 


48-97 


481 


1481 


17-40 


248-994 


447-552 


58-68 


485 


1695 


17-60 


298-810 


486-050 


61 '87 



The casing had a spiral form and the arms of the fan were curved as 
shown. 

Other experiments were made with the different forms of fan-blades or 
arms shown in the other figures and with a concentric casing, but with 
inferior results. 

Experiments w^ere also made with the vertical spindle pump (fig. 239). 

One series was made with the Rankine form of fan (fig 240), and another 
with the Appold fan (fig. 241). The latter gave the better result, but the 
efficiencies were not equal to the best results now usually obtained with 
vertical spindle pumps. The best result with the Appold fan was 50 
per cent, of the dynamometer power, and the best with the Rankine fan 
39*6 per cent. Vortical spindle pumps and engines on a large scale give 
efficiencies from 50 to 60 of the indicated H.P. 

Experimental Teds of Centrifugal Pumps by Mr, W, 0. Webber, — Mr. 
Webber explains that the use of the term efficiency indicating the value of 

Water H.P. 
Indicated H.P. 

for such pumps as are driven by an engine direct, does not therefore 
show the full efficiency of the pump, but that of the combined pump and 
engine. It is, however, a very simple way of showing the relative values 
of different kinds of pumping-engines, the motive power of which forms a 
part of the plant. 

In calculating the efficiency of the pump, the cubic feet of water passing 
over the weir, as measured by the hook-gauge, is converted into lbs. by 
multiplying by 62-3 ; this multiplied by the height from the level of water 
in the tank when the pump is running to the centre of the discharge pipe 
gives the number of lbs., which number, when divided by 33000, indicates 
the quantity of water horse-power being developed. 

The power utilized is measured by the dynamometer in terms of dynamo- 
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meter horse-power ; the water horse-power divided b; the dynamometer horse- 
power shows the efficiency of the pump being tested ; or, to Formulate, 

W>ter "-r- — _ jjjg effleiBncy ot sach piunps u are driven bj > belt 
Dyuftmometer H,P. j r r- j 

Fig. 313 showH the efficiency curves for different velocities, plotted from 
tests made of two pumps with 5-in. apertures. 

These teste were made under an average elevation of 17 ft., the pumps 
in both cases draughting about 9 ft. and discharging 8 ft. higher. The 
upper curve a b was the result of tests made with a pump that was very 
clean and smooth in^de. The lower curve e d was made with a pump in 




2; 



Fios. 230 to 24!.~-llliutratioD8 of Centrifugal Pampa used in Panon's Experimenti. 

which, through carelessness in the foundry, the core sand had been allowed 
to bum into the inside face of the volute or casing and water passageH. 

The difference between these two curves (which, by the way, are remark- 
ably uniform) shows the absolute necessity of having the inside of all such 
pump castings very smooth and free from the slightest roughness. These 
tests seem to show that the efficiency rises very gradually and uniformly 
until the water reaches a velocity equal to IH ft. per second. The 
highest efficiency with a pump of this size is apparently obtained with a 
velouty of 12 ft. per second, after which point the efficiency falls very 
rapidly. 
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Comparative Trials of Piston Pumps and Centrifugal Pumps.*— The 

establishment of Messrs. Schaeffer, Lalance & Co., at Pfastatt, uses daily 
from 8000 to 10,000 cubic metres of water, drawn (until 1885) from the 
river Doller by means of ten centrifugal pumps. To obtain a supply of 
water with a more constant temperature, a well was sunk in the water- 
bearing strata near the river, and 20 to 45 gallons per second drawn by 
means of two * conjugated ' centrifugal pumps supplied by Messrs. Nent <fe 
Dumont. Subsequently the means of supply were extended, and piston 
pumping-engines were constructed capable of drawing and delivering 90 
gallons per second into the tank already constructed for the centrifugal 
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GALLONS OP WATER PER MINUTE TO 17 FEET ELEVATION 

Fio. 243. — ^Webber's Experiments with Gentrifagal Pamp. 

pumps. The opportunity was embraced of making test-trials of the two 
systems of pumping — ^by centrifugal pumps and piston pumps — under 
identical conditions, from the same well with the same lift, by the same 
discharge pipe into the same tank of large capacity. The discharge pipe 
delivered the water over the edge of the tank, and the head of pressure 
was therefore constant, whatever might be the level in the tank. 

The centrifugal pumps were erected in 1872, and had worked till the 
time of the trials in May 1888 without needing repair. The suction pipe 
was about 12 ins. in diameter, and the delivery pipe 10 in. But to 
deliver the required quantity, 37 gallons per second, through an average 
height of 39 '4 ft., the pumps were * conjugated,' so that one followed 
the other in succession, and could perform the required duty at a speed of 
520 turns per minute. The steam engine employed to drive the pumps 
had a cylinder 21*65 in. in diameter, with a stroke of 39 J in. The 
revolutions of the pumps were recorded by a counter. 

* Proc, Inst. Civil Engineers, vol. xovi. p. 423. 
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Each trial lasted from 4^ minutes to 7^ minutes. The leading results 
were as follow : — 

Duty op Conjugated Centrifuoal Pumps. 



Trial. 



L. 



Speed of engine in turns per min., . 
„ pumpe ,, f, 

Mean lift, ft 

Duty in water lifted per torn of engine, . 
Indicated work in cylinder for one revolu 
tion, ft. lbs., 



Duty, percentage of engine power, . 



45-9 

470 
85-51 
15,549 

82,125 

percent 

48*4 



M. 



49*6 

506 
85-59 
16,448 

87,105 

per cent 

44-8 



N. 



52-6 

588 
85-64 
17,741 

48,000 

percent 

41-25 



60 

611 
86-71 
19,589 

56,419 

percent 

84-72 



The bucket pumps and steam engine consisted of a horizontal compound 
receiver steam engine, connected by bell cranks to four pumps in the well, 
llie first cylinder was 10, and the second 33 in. in diameter; the stroke 
common to both cylinders 36 in. The buckets of the pumps were 22 in. 
in diameter, with the same stroke as the engine, 36 in. 

The pumps worked well and without shocks at speeds up to twenty 
revolutions per minute. The engine and pumps, together with the carriage, 
duty, and erection, cost £2160. 

The total weight was 69 tons, costing £31, 6s. per ton. 

The trials, nine in number, lasted from 3^ minutes to 7 minutes. The 
leading results are given in the annexed table. 

Duty of Piston Pumps and Engines. 



Trial. 


A. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


F. 


0. H. 


I. 


1 

K. 


Speed in turns per 


















minute, 


13*44 20-3 


18-4 


22*7 


24*5 


26*1 18*7 


16*8 


18*8 


HeanUft,ft. . . 


86-46 


86-08 


86*28 


86*41 


86*62 


86*60 86*21 


86-81 


86*19 


Duty in water lifted 


















per turn, ft Ibt.. . 

Indicated work in 

cylinder for one 


60,586 


71,079 


71,484 


n,789 


71,768 


72,106 70,716 


70,919 


71,406 




















turn, ft Ibt., 


99,035 ' 108,689 


101,811 


106,280 


106,680 


111,686 


102,326 


99,202 


96,715 


Duty, percentage of 


percent percent, percent 


percent 


percent 


percent percent. 


percent 


percent 


engine power. 


70-26 , 68-66 


70-6 


67-9 


67*4 


64*6 70*0 


71*46 


78*8 


Satio of water aotu- 


1 














aUy lifted to cal- 


















culated quantity, . 


0-902 1-0 0-998 

1 1 


0*906 


0-906 


0-996 0-906 


0-990 


1-0 



It is notable that the percentage of duty decreases as the speed of the 
engine and pumps increases, thus — 
In the trials — 

KAIDHCEFG 
the speeds in turns per minute were — 

13-3 13-4 16-3 18-4 187 20-3 22-7 24-5 261 
and the percentages of duty were — 

73-8 70-2 71-4 706 700 68-5 67-9 67-4 64-6. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HYDRAULIC BAMS, PUMPING MAINS, ETC. 

Hydraulic Sams are hydraulic machines by means of which water is 

raised by utilizing the energy of a moving colunm of water. If the motion 

of a colunm of water in a pipe be suddenly arrested, the enei^y of the 

column will be spent in increasing the pressure in the pipe, and if the pipe 

be provided with a branch leading to a higher elevation, some of the water 

will rise in the branch, due to the increase in pressure. The energy of 

W V* 
the column is equal to , in which W » the weight of the water and 

64*4 

y the velocity in ft. per second. Let the colxmm be 40 ft. long with a 

capacity of 4 lbs. of water per ft., and the velocity 5 ft. per second, then 

— equals an energy of 60 ft. lbs. or that required to raise 1 lb. of 

water a height of 60 ft. ; if the utilized energy = 70 per cent., then '7 of 
a lb. of water would be raised 60 ft. each time the water column 
acquired the velocity of 5 ft. per second, and was suddenly arrested. The 
construction of the hydraulic ram is illustrated in fig. 244. 

A is a pipe from a stream or reservoir, B a valve opening downwards 
(which we will call the momentum valve) into the pipe C. A branch from 
the pipe C has an air vessel fixed on to it, and containing a non-return 
valve D. A pipe £ conveys the water raised to the cistern. Let the 
valve B be opened, then the water in the pipe A will flow through until 
its velocity is sufficient to lift the valve B. The said valve will then 
suddenly close and the energy of the moving column in the pipe A will 
be spent in raising some of the water through the air vessel to the cistern. 

When the energy has been thus spent, a reaction is set up, the valve B 
falls by its own weight, and the operation repeated. During the reaction 
a little air is drawn in through the snifting valve S, thus keeping the air 
vessel charged. 

Hydraulic rams have been said to have given an efficiency as high as 
60 to 70 per cent., but in ordinary practice the efficiency is low. The 
l^igth of the pipe A is important in relation to the height to which the 
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water has to be lifted. For a given fall its length should be proportional 

to the height of the delivery. The lift of the valve B should be adjustable. 

Bams have been made to lift water by suction, by means of an 




Fio. 244. — Simple Hydraulic Ram. 

independent water supply. Leblanc's ram is of that kind, and is illus- 
trated in fig. 245. 

G is the independent source of supply of power water. It is required 
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Fig. 245.— Leblanc's Syphon Hydraulic Rams. 

to lift from F to E. A is a floating momentum valve, and H a non- 
return valve. The rush of water through the pipe D from G causes the 
valve A to close. The energy of the water in D carries the water forward, 

s 
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and tending tx) form a vacuum in front of the valve H, causes the water 
in C to follow the water in D ; some of the water in F passes into the 
pipe D, and from there to the cistern £. 

When the energy of the water is spent, it commences a retrograde 
motion because of the syphon action between F and E. The valve H then 
closes, and the valve A is forced open, when the action just described is 
repeated. This ram is made double-acting by putting two rams side by 
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Fig. 246. — Lemichers Hydraulic Syphon Ram. 

side, and connecting the valves A by a beam, so that one goes down when 
the other goes up. 

Syphon rams have been constructed in which the ram is above the 
source of supply, as in fig. 246. 

The ram is at A, the momentum valve at B, the non-return valve at 
C, and the discharge at D. Water is syphoned from E to F, and part is 
delivered by the action of the ram at D. To ensure the continued action 
of the ram, it is necessary that the syphon shall be kept free from an 
accumulation of air, and the inventor, Lemichel, accomplishes this by 
providing an outlet air- valve at H, and a flexible diaphragm in the pipe 
at I. The result is that the reaction in the pipe K, after the closing of 
the momentum valve, expels the air through the valve H. 

FearsaU's Hydraulic Bam. — Large rams have been made with 
momentum valves operated, not by the flow of the water in the supply 
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pipe, but by independent meanB, Pearsall's ram is of that class. It is 
made to pump a larger quantity of air than tlmt required to keep the air- 
vesael chai^;ed, and the Burplua air is used to work a small air engine 



Fir.. !i7.— Section of PMTull'a Hjdniilic Ram for forcing wtter. 

which operates a. large equilibrium momentum valve, quietly without the 
hammering action of the ordinary momentum valve. 

Tliia ram ia shown in fig. 247. A is the flow-pipe (of a certain length 
depending on the fall and other ciroumstoncea of the case) conducting 
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water from the source to the tail-race B. C is the main valve, opening 
and closing communication with the tail-race. D D are delivery valves 
opening into the air-vesBcl K F is the delivery pipe. The main valve 
ia opened and shut by means of a small motor 0, worked by the com- 
pressed air from the air-vessel. H is an air-valve carrying a float J, the 
distance of which from H is adjustable by means of a screw K and rod L. 

The action is as follows : — 

The flow-pipe being full of water, the main valve is opened by the 
motor, aud water flows into the tail-race, thiis putting into motion all the 
water in the flow-pipe, the cliamber M also emptying itself into the tail- 
race and being filled with air through the valve H. 

After the flow has continued for a certain time — say, for example. 
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Flo. 248.— Hydrsnlic Bam ii 



a, ia the mometitiun valve ; b, ft piston in a cylinder ; d, a pump planger ; e, the 
snction, and /, the deliverjr valve of the pamp ; g, the suction pipe for clean water. 
There are man; other ways, aufficiently obvious, of applying hydraulic rams for 
this purpose. 

two seconds — the main valve is closed by the motor. During the closing 
of the valve the flow of the water is not checked, as it can rise without 
resistance in the chamber M, the air freely escaping by the valve H. 
The motiou of the valve C need not, therefore, be rapid. When the 
main valve is closed and the water has reached a. certain height in 
the chamber, it raises the float J, and cities the air-valve H. If the 
float be adjusted so as to close the air-valve, while there is still some air 
in the chamber, this air ia then compressed (by the energy of tlie column 
of water) till its pressure equals that in the air-vessel, when it and some 
of the water is forced into the' air-vessel. Water thus continues to flow 
into the air-vessel mitil the energy of the column of water in motion is 
exhausted by the resistance in the air-vessel, when the column of water 
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comes to rest, and the delivery valves gently close. The action of the 
motor is timed, so that after this has taken place the main valve is again 
opened, and the cycle of operations is repeated. 

Of course water flows out of the air-vessel continuously under pressure 
through the delivery pipe F. 

It is not necessary, ordinarily, to confine and compress more than a 
very small quantity of air in the chamber. 

If the small quantity necessary to supply the motor be confined, it 
will suffice for all the cushioning that is desirable. In starting the 
machine, however, it is an advantage to adjust the float so as to force in 
a considerable quantity of air, to fill the air-vessel with compressed air, 
and reduce the water level to a height of a few inches only above the 
valves, at which height it can easily be kept, thus avoiding the in- 
convenience arising from a mass of water above the valves, and thus 
utilizing the full capacity of the air-vessel. 

Hydraiilic rams supplied with impure water are used for raising 
clean water, the source of each kind of water being distinct. The power 
may be applied to a piston actuating the piston of a pump. A very obvious 
arrangement is that shown in fig. 248. 

The l^aylor Hydraulic Air Gompresaor is described by the inventor 
in the following terms. 

Fig. 249 shows a complete compressor ; its details are as follows : — 

A. Penstock or water supply pipe. 

B. Receiving tank for water. 

C. Compressing pipe. 

D. Air chamber and separating tank. 

E. Shaft or well for return water. (The required pressure is proportional to the depth 

of the water in this shaft.) 

F. Tail-race for discharge water. 

G. Timbering to support earth. 
H. Blow-off pipe. 

I. Compressed air main. 

J. Headpiece, consisting of— 

a. Telescoping pipe with 

6. Bell-mouth casting opening upwards. 

c. Cylindrical and oonoidai casting. 

d. Vertical air supply pipes. (Each pipe has at its lower end a number of 

smaller air inlet pipes branching from it towards the centre of the com- 
pressing pipe.) 

e. Adjusting screws for varying the area of water inlet. 
/. Hand-wheel and screw for raising the whole headpiece. 

K. Disperser. 

L. Apron. 

M. Pipes to allow of the escape of air from beneath apron and disperser. 

N. Legs by which the separating tank is raised above the bottom of the shaft to allow 

of egress of water. 
P. Automatic regulating valve. 

The water is conveyed to the tank B through the penstock A, 
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where it rises to the same level as the source of supply. In order to 
start the compressor, the headpiece J must be lowered by means of 
the hand-wheel / so that the water may be admitted between the two 
castings b and /■. The supply of water to the compressor, and consequently 
Fiii. 2411. FlO. 250. 




=t7^ 



t'liin. 241t and 2f>0. — Apparalus for compreuiiig air bj meuis of > fall of witcr — 
■il\iylor's sjetem. 

the quantity of compressed air obtained, is governed by the depth 
to which the headpiece is lowered into the water. The water enters the 
compressing pipe between the two csfitings b and c, paasing among, and 
in the same direction as, the smalt air-inlet pipes. A partial vacuum is 
created by the water at Uie ends of these small pipes, and hence atmos- 
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pheric pressure drives the air into the water in innumerable small 
bubbles, which are carried by the water down the compressing pipe C. 
During their downward course with the water the bubbles are compressed, 
the final pressure being proportional to the column of return water 
sustained in the shaft £ and tail-race F. Fig. 250 shows the relative 
size of the bubbles as they descend in a compressing pipe, 116 ft. 
in length. When they reach the disperser K their direction of motion 
is changed, along with that of the water, from the vertical to the 
horizontal. The disperser directs the mixed water and air towards the 
circumference of the separating tank D. Its direction is again changed 
towards the centre by the apron L. From thence the water flows outward, 
and, free of air, passes under the lower edge of the separating tank. 
During this process of travel in the separating tank, which is slow 
compared with the motion in the compressing pipe C, the air, by its 
buoyancy, has been rising through the water and pipes M M from 
under the apron and disperser to the top of the air chamber D, where it 
displaces the water. The air in the chamber is kept under a nearly 
uniform pressure by the weight of the return water in the shaft and 
tail-race. 

The air is conveyed through the main I up the shaft to the automatic 
regulating valve (of which a diagram is given), and from thence to 
the engines, etc. The air pressure in the main and air chamber increases 
1 lb. per sq. in. for each 2 ft. 3^ in. that the water is displaced downwards 
in the air chamber by the accumulating air. The variation in pressure 
from this source will not be more than 3 lbs. per sq. in. in a working 
plant. As the automatic valve requires a change of only 1 lb. per 
sq. in. pressure to close it completely, it will be evident\ that by properly 
adjusting the valve some air can always be retained in the air chamber, - 
and that the water can be prevented from ever reaching the inlet to the 
air main. 

If a large quantity of air has accumulated in the chamber, the valve 
allows of its free passage along the main, but when the air is being used 
more quickly than it is accumulating, and the pressure decreases below 
a certain point, because the chamber is nearly emptied of air, the valve 
shuts partially or completely, adjusting itself to the supply from the 
compressor. 

When the air has displaced the water almost to the lower end of the 
compressing pipe, it escapes through the blow-off pipe H. 

Syphons. — A syphon-pipo is a pipe used to convey water from one 
level to a lower level over an intervening higher level automatically, thus 
avoiding tunnelling or excavating. 

Let A, fig. 251, be a hUl over which water is to be taken from reservoir 
b to reservoir c, and let the height d be less than that of a column of water 
at atmospheric pressure ; then, if the ends of the pipe be submerged, and 
the air be exhausted from the pipe at e, the pipe will become filled with 
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water. As the pressure of the water column 6 c is greater than that of the 
water-column e b, water will descend from e to c, and ascend from b to e, 
imder atmospheric pressure, and a stream will be set up from b to c. To 
maintain this stream it is necessary that no air shall be allowed to collect 
in the pipe. Air collecting at e woidd destroy the action by reducing the 
effective atmospheric pressure sustaining the column of water in the shorter 

e 




Fio. 261. —Ordinary Syphon Pipe. 

leg of the syphon e b. To exhaust the air from the syphon, and to prevent 
its subsequent accumulation therein, an air pump is fixed at e and worked 
as occasion requires. 

The accumulation of air is guarded against in various ways. 

Let the longer leg of the syphon c, fig. 252, be at a small angle with 
the horizon, then a moderate velocity of water through the pipe will be 

e 




Fia. 262. —Syphon in which air will not collect, but is entrapped with the water 

and discharged. 

suflScient to catch up and carry with it the air which otherwise would 
collect at e. 

It constantly occurs in engineering practice that special cases have to 
be dealt with. The following is an interesting case met with in the 
author's experience. 

A pumping main was to connect a reservoir on one side of a hill with 
a reservoir on the other without tunnelling, and the water was to be 
pumped through during the day only. A syphon arrangement would 
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meet the requirementa, provided air could be prevented from accumulating 
at its apex during the cessation of pumping. This apex was too far away 
from the pumping station to allow of an apparatuB requiring personal 
attention being placed there, therefore an automatic control of the ayphon 
action had to be devised, in fig. 253 d is the pumping station, e a stand 




Fio. 2G3.— Fnmping Main 



a hill actioft as a ^phon in rednoing the pamping hsad. 



pipe on the apex of the STphon, e the discharge end of the pipe. An air 
valve is placed in the stand pipe e, and a weighted valve at e. When the 
main was charged, the air escaped from e, and water rose in the stand pipe. 
The pressure thus produced lifted the valve at e, and the ayphon action was 
started. The water flowed into a bucket, which, when full, further raised 




Fio. 264, — Hydraolio Uata crosring a valley, usuoUj termed an inverUd Bjphon, 
the Sow being from aUib. 

the valve at c by means of the lever, and kept it fully open. When pump- 
ing ceased the water in the bucket escaped by a small hole in the bottom, 
and the weight on the valve causod it to close again while the syphon was 
still filled with wator. 

Inverted Syphons so-called arc pipes carried across valleys, as in fig. 
254, and are merely depressions in the pipe. They present no special 
features or dilficulties in themselves, but special applications often require 
special provisions. If the syphon is a long one of auch a capacity as to 
involve a risk of flooding from its bursting, a valve should be placed at a. 
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which will close the pipe automatically directly the velocity of the water is 
increased by the bursting of the pipe. This may involve an overflow into 
a water-course at a to take away the water when the pipe is closed. 

Syphons have been used to drain fen lands. Mr. Wheeler, in his book 
on the Drainotge of Fens^ thus describes the Middle Level syphons. 

" When an accident occurred to the Middle Level sluice on the river Ouse, 
in 1862, it became necessary to place a solid dam of a very substantial 
character across the drain ; and in order to aiford means of discharging the 
water from the drain into the river, syphons were erected under the 
direction of Sir John Hawkshaw. 

" The syphons erected at the Middle Level were sixteen in number, laid 
across the dam at an inclination of 2 to 1 on either side, each end 
terminated by a horizontal length containing the upper and lower valves. 

" The upper surface of the lower pipes was laid 1 ft. 6 in. below low 
water of spring tides, and the top of the syphon was 20 ft. above the same 
level. The syphons were of cast iron, 1 J in. thick, 150 ft. in total length, 
and 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter. They were put into action by exhausting the air 
from the inside by an air pump worked by a 10 horse-power steam engine. 
These syphons continued in use fifteen years. Owing to their capacity not 
being sufficient to cope with heavy floods, and to discharge the water with 
sufficient rapidity, there was frequently a difference of more than 4 ft. 
between the level of the water in the drain and that in the river, the 
average varying from 2 to 3 ft., a very serious loss in such a flat district. 
It being found that the cost of adding a sufficient number of syphons to 
drain the fens effectually would be greater than that of building a new 
sluice. Sir J. Hawkshaw reluctantly advised the latter course, although 
contending that the syphons were right in principle." 

The discharge of a syphon running full and free from air is that of a 
pipe of the size and length of the syphon with a head of water equal to the 
difference in level between the inlet and the outlet. Valves, bends and 
other obstructions must, of course, be taken into account and allowed for. 

Hydraulic Mains. — When water is at rest in a main or pipe the pressure 
on the sides of the pipe is that due to the head of water above that 
particular part regardless of the cross section of the pipe, but when the 
water is in motion that is not the case, and the lateral pressure on the 
pipe will be influenced by the altered condition. 

Assume that a main is under pressure from a service reservoir. 

With the water at rest, the pressure is that due to the head of water 
above the pipe, but when the water is in motion part of the pressure head 
is changed into velocity head, and the lateral pressure on the side of the 
pipe becomes less ; but if the velocity be suddenly checked the pressure 
becomes more, because the vis viva of the water is spent in creating an 
additional head or pressure. The flow of water in a pipe of varying capacity 
is illustrated in the following figure (255). 

Let the water be flowing from the reservoir a to the reservoir h through 
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a pipe of vaiying oapacitj. The difference in the levelu uf the water in a 
and b, together witli the friction through the pipe, will determine the rate 
of delivery ; but as the pipe has a varying cross section the water will 
move in different parts of the pipe with different velocities. In the narrow- 
parts it will move quickly and in the wide parts slowly, but in all parts of 
the pipe (neglecting friction) the sum of the pressure and the velocity 
heads will be the same. If vertical pipes be inserted in the sides of the 
pipe at points of different cross section, as shown in fig. 2S5, then the 
pressure head at those pointe will be indicated by the height of the water 
column in the vertical pipes. 

Neglecting friction, the total head is A and the velocity head is A'. 

Where the pipe is very much enlarged then the pressure head is nearly 
the full head, and the velocity head is very small, (it is on this principle 
that the Venture water meter is constructed.) 

If a stop valve be placed in the pipe close to h, when closed the water 



Fio. 2EiB.— Diagram illuatratiDg the flow of water in a pipe of varying croai Hction, 
and sbowing the head of water due to presinra and that dne to velooitjr. 

would stand in the vertical tubes on a level with the reservoir a. On 
gradually opening the valve the columns would fall because some of the 
pressure head h would become changed into velocity head A'. On closing 
the valve again the columns would rise, and if closed suddenly the water 
would rise to a greater height than that of the reservoir b, because the via 
viva of the water would be spent in creating additional head ; this leads to 
a consideration of the effect of velocity in long mains. 

In Chap. IV., fig. 69, we have considered the effect of momentum of 
water in mains in connection with pumping-engines from one point of view; 
we will now consider the question of safety of mains, the water in which is 
subjeot to sudden changes of velocity. Let us assume that a long pumping 
main is controlled by an air-vessel and that there is a uniform flow through 
the air-veaael to the reservoir. 

If the supply to the air-vessel be suddenly stopped, the momentum of 
the water will carry it forward, reducing the pressure in the air-vessel ; a 
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reaction will then take place, and the water wOl then flow backward into 
the air-vessel, and the reciprocating action will continue till the vis viva of 
the water has been absorbed in friction. 

With a long length of main and a high velocity of water the reaction 
on the air-vessel may be dangerous. 

Assume the main to have a capacity of 5 gallons, or 50 lbs. per ft., 
with a length of 5000 ft., the velocity of the water being 3 ft. per second, 
then the energy of the water will be 

5000 X 50 X 9 



64 



= 35,000 ft. lbs. 



The area of the pipe in section would be 450 sq. ins. 



85000 _„ 
450 



Therefore if a piston of the same area as the pipe were made to act as 
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Fio. 256. — Hydraulic Air Compressor. 

a buffer to absorb all the energy, it would require a mean resistance of 
nearly 78 lbs. per sq. in. and a movement of 1 ft. 

In these calculations the friction of the water in the pipe has been 
neglected ; but it is readily seen that in pumping into long lengths of main, 
care should be taken to start and stop the engines slowly. 

Relief valves are used to avoid accidents. 

Assume that there is no air vessel, but a retaining valve in its place, 
and that the supply through the retaining valve is suddenly stopped ; then 
the reaction would produce a great shock, the water reacting on the valve 
with the effect of the * water hammer.' 

Hydraulic Air Compressor. — Fig. 256 represents a hydraulic air com- 
pressor designed by the author, in which a column of water of considerable 
height is used to compress the air, and in which the principle of the 
hydraulic ram is more or less brought into action. 

Beferring to the figure, G is the pipe bringing the water from an 
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elevated reservoir, B U a valve box having valves of the type desoribed and 
illustrated in detail in Chap. XL, fig. 192. 

C is a float For the purpose of actuating the subsidiary valve D, and 
admitting water under preaenire from the column G for the purpose of 
working the main valve in B. Air is compressed in the vessel A and de- 
livered into the receiver E through a non-return valve not shown in the 
illustration. The mode of operation is as follows : — 

Water from the pipe G is admitted into the vessel A through the valve 
in B. The water niahing into the vessel A meets with a resistance in the 
compression of the air, but as the resistance is small to begin with, the 
water in the pipe G acquires a velocity, and therefore momentum which is 
utilized in the final compression of the air and its delivery into the receiver 
£. The water level in A having risen to the float C, the float is pushed up. 



thereby reversing the position of the subsidiary valve D. The inlet valve 
in B then closes, and the exhaust opens. The water in A then runs out by 
gravity, drawing in air from the atmosphere through suction valves not 
shown in the illustration, and the action is repeated. It will be seen that 
the momentum of the water for the final compression will depend on the 
leugth of the pipe G and the velocity the water in it acquires during the 
compression. 

F is an automatic drain valve for letting ofT any water which enters the 
receiver E. 

SommeiUer Hydraulic Air Com|>reB8or.— The early compressors used 
at the Mont Genia tunnel were constructed by the Cockerill Company at 
Ser&ing, to the designs of M. SommeiUer. The chamber K, fig. 257, having 
been filled with air at atmospheric pressure, the valve A is opened and 
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high-preBsure water admitted at the bottom, thus compreesJng the air above 
it as it fills the chamber. Ae soon as the prcBsure of air in the chamber 
exceeds that in the mains, the outlet valves C are forced open, and the air 
is delivered to the receiver. The exhaust valve B is then opened, and as 
the water level falls in the chamber K, air is sucked in through the inlet 
valves at d. The pressure at which the air is delivered depends on the 
head of water available. At the Mont Cenia installation, the head of water 
waa 85 ft. and the air pressure 75 lbs. per sq. in. It made about 
three strokes per minute. In many respecte this compressor gave good 



Fio. 268,— Pohla's Air-Lift Pump. 

results, but it was very bulky for the quantity of air delivered and the 
efficiency was low. 

Pohle's Air Lift Pump. — in tig. 268, C is a water column extendii^ some 
distance below the water level in a well or cistern. A pipe conveying com- 
pressed air is taken down to the bottom of the column and air is injected 
into the water in the column in an upward direction. The air miiung with 
the water forms air bubbles, and thus reduces the specific gravity of the 
water column, and the water in consequence rises higher in the pipe than 
the level of the water outeide. It will readily be seen that the lift must 
not be very great compared with the submersion. 
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It therefore becomes necessary to use the arrangement of double lifts, as 
shown at A and B, when the height to which the water has to be raised is ' 
considerable. 

Mr. H. C. Behr and Mr. Rendall in America made some experiments 
with this pump to ascertain its efficiency. The general results are given in 
the following table : — 

Sabmersion of the column in ft., . 
Height to which the water was raised, ft., . 
Percentage of efficiency, 

The best efficiency was obtained when the pressure of the air did not 
greatly exceed that due to the submerged column and the height to which 
the water was lifted did not much exceed the submersion. The authors 
say, "That the efficiency in their trials did not take into account the 
efficiency of the air compressor. Therefore if that is taken as 70 per cent., 
then the total efficiencies in the above tables would be only 70 per cent, 
of the amounts given." It will readily be seen that the system is one of 
low efficiency. 
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Davey*8 system, 232. 
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Burnt Fen, centrifugal pomps at, 263- 

267. 
Bushel of coal, weight of, 17, 20. 
Butterfly yalves, 11, 50. 

Calumet and Hecla mine, pumping-engine 

at, 98-100, 102-105. 
Cam gear, 190, 192. 
Cambridge sewage works pumping-engine, 

286, 240. 
Cameron sinking-pump, 147. 
Capstan engine, 188. 
Cataract gear, Cornish, 181. 
„ ,, Davey's, 181-184. 
„ ,, water pressure, 184. 
„ pausing, 181-184. 
Centrifugal pumps, 261-271. 

,, Appold, 267, 268, 
269. 
at Burnt Fen, 268- 

267. 
at Leith Docks, 266, 

267. 
driven by Pelton 

wheel, 263, 265. 
effect of roughness of 
water passages, 269. 
onion bearing for, 265, 

266. 
Parson's experiments, 

267. 
Rankine, 268. 
Thompson's experi- 
ments, 267. 
velocity of, 262. 
Webber's experiments, 
268, 270. 

Coal, consumption of, atmospheric engines, 

11, 13. 
compound Cornish, 

86. 
Cornish engines, 17, 
18, 19, 220. 
,t duty reports, 16, 90, 

93. 
n Grose's Cornish 

engine, 19. 
„ I, Savory's engines, 10. 

Smeaton's engines, 
11. 
„ table of duty, 98. 

„ Taylor's engine, 19. 

Watt's engines, 13, 

14. 
West's engine, 19. 
weight of bushel, 17, 20. 
Compound engines, Cornish, semiportable, 

109, 110. 
Cornish, Birmingham 
waterworks, 226, 
280. 
double-acting, differ- 
ential, 111-118. 
double-acting, placed 
over shaft, 102, 
104, 106, 107. 
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Compound engines, hydraulic power trans- 
mission, 165, 167. 
non-rotative, Bir- 
mingham water- 
works, 222, 226. 
non -rotative, Cam- 
bridge sewage 
works, 286, 240. 
non-rotative, Widnes 
waterworks, 233, 
237. 
rotative, American, 

98, 99. 
rotative, Calumet and 
Hecla mine, 105, 
108. 
rotative, Copenhagen 

waterworks, 253. 
rotative, Shanghai 
waterworks, 223, 
228. 
rotative, Southwark 
and Yauxhall Water 
Co., Hampton, 250. 
rotative beam, Lei- 
cester sewage works, 
218, 222. 
rotative beam, London 
waterworks, 218, 
221. 
steam pump, Birming- 
ham waterworks, 
226, 229. 
Copenhagen waterworks pumping-engine, 

258. 
Corliss valve gear, 187, 188. 
Cornish bull engine, 88. 

cataract gear, 181. 
cycle engines, 39, 44. 

engines, air pump, and con- 
denser, 85. 
engines, construction of, 81. 
engines, distribution of 

steam, 88. 
engines, duty of, 84. 
engines, duty reports, 16, 

90-98. 
engines, expansive working, 

69. 
engines, feed water heaters, 

89. 
engines for mining purposes, 

69, 81. 
engines, formula for weight 

and velocity of moving 

parts, 73. 
engines, general principles, 

67. 
engines, indicator, diagrams 

of, 68. 
engines, limit of boiler 

pressure, 70. 
engines, limit of expansion, 

70, 86. 
engines, maximum strains, 

71. 
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Cornish cycle engines, principles of 

economy, 70. 
,, engines, simple and com- 
pound, Chapter V., 80. 
engine, compound, 70. 

compound, Basset mines, 

86, 87. 
compound, Birmingham 

waterworks, 280. 
compound, Homblower, 

13. 
compound, semi-portable, 

110. 
compound, Sims, 20. 
compound, Trevithick, 20. 
compound, Waihi, 89, 

101, 103. 
compound, with parallel 

motion beams, 88. 
compound, Woolf, 16. 
single cylinder, 81. 
speed of piston, 68. 
Bteam cushioning, 69. 
„ cylinder, 84. 
„ nozzles and valves, 
82. 
table of comparison, 72. 
,, of equivalent duty, 
98. 
town water supply, 42, 43, 

69, 218, 220, 226, 280. 
velocity dia^m, 69. 
, , indicator, use of, 
69. 
waterway through pump 

valves, 68. 
weight of pitwork, 69. 
Wolverhampton water- 
works, 218, 220. 
,, pitwork, 129. 
„ sinking lift, 130. 
„ valve gear, 179. 
Cushioning valves, 185. 
Cut-off gear, differential, 185. 
valve, Meyer's, 186. 
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Damming water in shaft, 155. 
Davey cataract gear, 181-184. 

,, compensating device (pumping), 

78. 
,, compound Cornish engine. Basset 

mines, 86, 87. 
,, compound Cornish engine, Waihi 
mines, 89, 101, 103. 
differential valve gear, 181. 
differential valve gear with cut-off 

and trip motion, 182. 
empirical formula (steam), 27. 
,, hyaraulic air compressor, 284. 
,, „ power system, 163. 

„ shutter valve, 186, 188, 189. 
Differential engine, air pump of, 113. 

as applied under- 
ground, 75. 
bucket pumps, slung 
in shaft, 116,117. 
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Differential engine, compound, 73. 

„ example of 
large pumping 

plant, 110-124. 
condenser of, 114. 
indicator diagrams 

from, 75. 
plunger pumps, 116, 

117. 
pump rods, 114. 
pump rods, set-off for 

sinking lifts, 118. 
pumps, working on 

air, 74. 
sinking lifts, 114, 115. 
sinking lifts, lowering 

screws, 119, 120. 
velocity of, 74. 
, valve ^ear, 181,182, 184, 185. 

Dip workings, drainage of, 120, 196. 
,, ,, hydramic engine, 198. 

Displacement diagram for double-acting 

pumps, 63. 
for single-acting 

pumps, 68. 
for three-throw 
pumps, 64, 65. 
Distributing mains, balance valves for, 217. 

„ ,, pumping into, 217. 

Double beat pump valves, 58, 59, 60, 137. 
Drainage of dip workings, 120, 196, 198. 
of fens, centrifugal pumps for, 
263-266. 
,, piston pumps for, 261, 

271. 
,, scoop wheels for, 258- 

260. 
,, syphons for, 282. 
Duplex hydraulic pumps, 176, 213. 

„ valve gear, 189. 
Duty of Cornish engines, 17, 18, 19, 84. 
Savory's engines, 10. 
Smeaton's engines, 11. 
Watt's engines, 13, 14. 
„ table of, 93. 
Duty Reports, 16, 90, 91, 92. 
,, „ Fowey Consols engine, in- 
accurate, 19. 

Early history of pumping - engines. 

Chapter I. 
East London waterworks triple expansion 

engines, 223, 227, 248, 245. 
Eccentric motion, 193. 
Econou)y, limit of boiler pressure, 19, 20. 
Efficiency curves, steam, 28, 29. 
ratio, definition of, 29. 

of condensing engines, 

Uble of, 36. 
of non-condensing en- 
gines, table of, 86. 
,, practical use of, 30. 
,, table of, 81. 
Ellington, losses due to working con- 
ditions of pumping-engines, 254. 
Energy of motion, formula for, 67. 
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Expansion gear, cam, 190, 192. 
,, ,, Corliss, 187, 189. 

,, Cornish, 179, 180, 181. 
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differential, 182-185. 
Meyer, 186, 189. 
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Fbed water heater, componnd Cornish 

en^ne, 89, 90. 
Cornish cycle en- 
gine, 44, 89. 
equilibrium steam, 

42. 
quadruple engine, 
33. 
heating of, 83. 
Filter pumns, 217, 263, 265. 
Fishing tackle, pump valves, 61, 62. 
Flooded colliery bailing tanks, 140-143. 
,, plant for unwatering, 

156-168. 
,, sinking lifts, 155. 
,, suspending pumps, 154. 
,, unwatering of, 156. 
Francois automatic gear for Savery engine, 
7. 

Galloway bailing tanks, ^141, 142. 

Gas engines for pumping, 256. 

Geared pumping-engines, American, 98- 

101. 
Governing engines, cataract gears, 181, 

184, 187. 
Corliss gear, 187, 189. 
differential gear, 
182-185. 
Grasshopper pumping- engine, Barclay's, 

108, 109. 
Gribble compound Cornish engine, 16. 
Griff colliery hydraulic pumping-engine, 

195-198. 
Grose improved Cornish engine. Wheal 

Hope, 18. 
Grose improved Cornish engine. Wheal 
Towan, 19. 

HALFWsa, scoop wheel at, 258. 
Hampton pumping-engine, trial of, 250. 
Hawkshaw, Middle Level syphons, 282. 
Hero steam engine, 1. 
Horizontal pump rods, 183. 
Homblower compound Cornish engine, 
12, 20. 
„ introduction in Cornwall, 12. 
Hugo mine underground pumping-engine, 

123-125. 
Hutton Henry colliery water pressure 

engine. 207, 208. 
Hydraulic air compressor, Mont Cenis 

tunnel, 285. 
,, ,, compressor, Taylor's, 277, 

278. 
,, ,, compressor, Davey's, 284. 

,, „ oompressor, Sommeiller's, 

285. 
,, engine, for draining dip work- 
ings, 198. 



Hydraulic engine. Griff colliery, 198. 

,, size of power pipe, 177. 
mains, flow of water in, 288. 

„ shocks in, 282, 284. 
pilot pumps, 178. 
plant, at rluto colliery, 177. 
power, modem power engine 

with steam accumulator, 173, 

174, 175, 178. 
Power Co.'s pumping-engine, 

trial of, 246, 247. 
power supply, Birmingham, 

256. 
power transmission. Chapter 

IX., 159. 
power transmisnon, application 

in Westphalia, 177. 
power transmission, Arm- 
strong's system, 163. 
power transmission, Davey's 

system, 163-171. 
power transmission, explana- 

tion of principle, 159. 
power transmission, high 

pressure system, 172. 
power transmission, Marseilles, 

167. 
power transmission, Marseilles, 

description of, 167. 
power transmission, Marseilles, 

results of working, 169-171. 
power transmission, Marseilles, 

cost of machinery, 171. 
power transmission, Marseilles, 

efficiency of machinery, 168. 
power transmission power 

engine, 163-165. 
power transmission steam ac- 
cumulator, 163, 165, 166, 

178. 
power transmission, water rod 

system, 160. 
power transmission, water rod 

system, application at 

Saarbrucken, 161. 
power transmission, water rod 

system, results of working, 

162. 
pumps, duplex, 176, 213. 
,, energy of water in mo- 
tion, 178. 

,, shocks in, 177. 

„ underground, 164. 
ram, Leblanc's, syphon, 278. 
Lemichel's, syphon, 274. 
Pearsall's, 274, 275. 
simple, construction of, 

272, 278. 
special, 276. 
rams. Chapter XY., 272 
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Inclined shaft, 133, 135. 

„ „ pitwork, 133-135. 

,, „ plunger pumps, 135. 

Inertia of pump rods, water pressure 
engines, 211, 212. 
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Inertia of water colamn, effect of, 75. 
Inverted syphon, 281. 

KiBBLB, 141. 

Kley mining engine, 96, 98. 

Latent heat of Bteam, Dr. Black, 8. 
Lea Bridge pumping-engine, 245. 
Lean historical statement, 15. 

,, improvement of pitwork, 15. 

,, monthly daty records, 16. 
Leavitt triple expansion engine, 228, 

231. 
Leblanc syphon hydraulic ram, 273. 
Leeds waterworks pumping-engine, 228, 

224. 
Leicester sewage works compound beam 

en^ne, 218, 222. 
Lenuchel syphon hydraulic ram, 274. 
Liverpool waterworks pumping - engine, 

trial of, 248. 
Load factor of pumping-engines, 255. 
Load and speed, influence of, on engine 

economy, 256. 
Losses due to working conditions of pump- 
ing engines, 254. 
Low lift oucket pumps, 261. 
„ piston pumps, 261. 

pumps, Chapter XIV., 258. 
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Maib steam engine trials, 37. 

Man engine, 133. 

Mansfield salt mine water pressure engine, 

199-202. 
Marseilles hydraulic power plant, 167. 

hydraulic power plant, cost of 

machinery, 171. 
hydraulic power plant, descrip- 
tion of, 167. 
hydraulic power plant, efficiency 

of machinery, 168. 
hydraulic power plant, results 
of working, 169-171. 
Meyer cut-off valve, 186. 
Middle Level syphons, 282. 
Milwaukee engine, trial of, 35. 
Mining engines, American, with spur 

gearing, 98, 99. 
American, with spur 
gearing and equal- 
izing device, 100. 
at Calumet and Hecla 
mine, 98-100, 102, 
105-108. 
at Idria, Kley's system, 
result of working, 97. 
at Michigan, 98. 
Barclay's grasshopper, 

108, 109. 
compound Cornish, 86, 
87, 89, 101-108, 109, 
110. 
compound, double-act- 
ing, 104. 
compound, inverted, 
104-107. 
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Mining engines, differential engines, 73, 

110. 
electric, 94. 
flywheel, 94. 
hydraulic, 94. 
Kley's, 96. 

„ cost of, 98. 
Regnier's, 95. 
rotative, 95. 

,, American, 98, 

99. 
types of, Chapter YL, 

94. 
underground, 118-127. 
underground, high lift, 

127. 
underground, condensa- 
tion in steam pipe, 
118. 
valves and nozzles of, 
105. 

Mont Cenis tunnel hydraulic air com- 
pressor, 285. 
Motion, energy of, formula for, 67. 

Krwoombn and Cawley atmospheric 

engine, 5. 
Newcomen engine, 6. 

„ Beigh ton's automatic 

valve gear, 7, 8. 
„ iigection in cylinder, 

7. 
„ model of, Glasgow 
University, 8, 
Non- rotative pumping-engines, general 

principles of. Chapter IV., 67. 
Nordberg pumping-engine, 32-35. 

„ trial of, 34. 
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Paballel motion beams for pumping- 
engines, 88, 102, 107, 222, 225, 226. 
Parson's experiments with centriftigal 

pumps, 267, 269. 
Pausing cataract, 181-184. 
Pearsall hydraulic ram, 274, 275. 
Peltou wheel used for driving centrifugal 

pump, 217, 263, 265. 
„ „ used for lowering pumps, 
120, 121. 
Perfect steam engine, consumption of steam 

in, 27. 
„ „ ,, definition of, 21. 

Pi^ie rods, 132. 
,, „ of varying section, flow of water 
in,'283. 
Pit head frame. 111. 
Pitwork, Chapter VII., 128. 
„ Cornish, 129. 
„ for inclined shaft, 133, 135. 
Pluto colliery, description of hydraulic 

plant, 177. 
Ponle air lift pump, 286. 

„ „ „ ,, efficiency of, 287. 
Potter, Humphrey, 7. 
Progr^ of economy in pumping-engines, 
18, 17-19. 
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Pulsometer, 148. 
Pump column, inertia of, 48. 
rods, 128. 

catch pieces and banging 

beams, 124. 
forming rising main, 182. 
horizontal, 138. 
iron and steel, 128. 
method of staying, 124, 182. 
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weight o( 128. 
wroaght iron, 128. 
valves, air pump, 61. 

butterfly, 11, 50. 

double beat, 68, 59, 60, 187. 

fishing tackle for drawing, 

62. 
hat band, 61. 
husband, four-beat, 60. 
multiple ring type, 60. 
taper seatings, 188. 
Teague, 50. 
„ types of, 68, 59. 
Pumping by hand, cost of, 5. 

„ engines, development in Corn- 
wall, 20. 
main, motion of water in, 284. 
„ retaining valves in, 284. 
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,, syphon, 281. 
mains. Chapter XY., 272. 
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„ shaft, plan of, 122. 
Pumps, Ashley well, 51-53. 

and pump valves, Chapter III., 45. 

bucket, 45, 180, 186, 137, 138, 

139. 

and plunger, description 

of, 47. 

illustration 

of, 48. 

double-acting, without 

foot valves, 51. 
for low lifts, 261. 
centrifugal, 261-271. 

„ affected by roughness 

of water passages, 

269. 

Appold, 267, 268, 269. 

at Burnt Fen, 268- 

267. 

„ at Leith Docks, 266, 

267. 
„ onion bearing for, 265, 

266. 
„ Parson, experiments, 

267. 
„ Rankine, 268. 
,, Thompson's experi- 
ments, 267. 
,, velocity of, 262. 
,, Webber, experiments, 

268, 270. 
,, with Pelton wheel, 
217, 263, 266. 
Cornish, plunger, 180, 181. 
displacement of, 68, 64, 66. 
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Pumps, displacement diagrams, 68, 64, 65. 
duplex, hydraulic, 176, 178. 
for pumping sewage, 51. 
lift and force, 45. 
lowering into well, 287, 241. 
piston, 49. 

„ and plunger, 48. 
„ for low lifts, 261. 
plunger, arrangement of, 114, 116, 
117, 122, 123. 
description of, 46. 
double-acting, 49. 
for inclined shaft, 135. 
packing of, 47. 
,, working on air, 78-76. 
Pohle, air lift, 286, 287. 
practical difficulties in working, 

60. 
Reidler, mechanically moved 
valves, 56. 
quick reciprocating, 

56. 
quick reciprocating, 

details of, 57. 
quick reciprocating 
suction valve, 57. 
Restler, well, 63. 
riding column in, description of, 

45, 46. 
Rittinger, 125. 
sinking, air in, 45, 46, 136-139. 

„ lowering of, 120, 121. 
speed of, 61. 
tnree- throw, bucket, 49. 

„ without foot 
valves, 49. 
plunger, 49. 
types of, 46. 

nndergroand, hydraulic, 168, 164, 
176, 178. 
„ well, without foot valves, 62. 

QuADRUPLB pumping-engine, 32, 33. 

Rakkinz centrifugal pump, 268. 

,, formula, 26. 
Receiver engine, 39. 
Regnier mining engine, 95. 
Restler, pumping-engine, Hampton, 251. 
Retaining valves in pumping mains, 

subject to shock, 284. 
Rittinger pumps, 125. 
River Ouse Middle Level syphons, 282. 
Rotative engine valve gears, 189. 

Saarbrvokem hydraulic pumping-eninne, 

161. 
Savery pumping-engine, 1. 

,9 It $t description of, 2. 

,, ., „ duty of, 10. 

Scoop wheels, 258. 

at Halfweg, 268. 
at Zeeburg, 269. 
at Zuidplas, 260. 
compared with lift and 
centrifugal pumps, 261. 
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Scoop wheelB, construction of, 259. 
„ „ cost of, 261. 

„ ,f efficieucy of, 260. 
,, „ formula for, 260. 

Separate condenser. Watt's experiments, 8. 
Sewage workir, Cambridge, pnmping- 

engine, 236, 240. 
„ „ Leicester, pumping- 

engine, 218, 222. 
Shaft feeders, stopping, 150, 151. 
„ sinking, Chapter YIIL, 112, 143, 

144, 145. 
,, ,, illostration of method, 144. 
„ „ use of pulsometer, 149. 
„ tubbing, 150. 
Shanghai waterworks compound engine, 

223, 228. 
Shocks in hydraulic pumps, 177. 
„ „ water columns, 194. 
„ „ „ mains, 282, 284. 
Shutter valve, Davey, 186, 188, 189. 
Sims compound engine, 16, 20. 
Sinking lifts, 120, 121, 130, 135, 155. 
,, suspension of, 146, 154. 
pump, Cameron, 147. 
„ Zollem colliery, 149. 
SmcAton, dut^ of atmospheric engine, 11. 
„ engine at Chacewater, 10. 
„ improvements in atmospheric 
engines, 10. 
Snore pipes, 158. 

Sommeiller hydraulic air compressor, 285. 
Southwark k Vauxhall Water Co. pump- 

ing-engine, 250. 
Spear rods, 156, 157. 

Steam, consumption of, beam engines, 31, 

37. 
compound en- 
gines, 31, 89. 
Cornish engines, 

31. 
engines, various, 

81, 37. 
perfect engines, 

27, 29. 
quadruple engine, 

34. 
single engines, 31. 
steam pumps, 39, 

120. 
triple engines, 31. 
undeiground en- 

fines, 118, 120, 
24. 126, 127. 
, , distribution, combined high and low 

pressure systems, 40, 
41. 
„ diafframs of, 38. 

,, explanation of, 39. 

engine, back pressure, 23. 
„ Branca, 1. 
,, clearance, 23. 
,, cylinder condensation, 22. 
,, diagram, illustrating losses, 
22. 
friotional losses, 25. 
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Steam engine. Hero, 1. 

in Cornwall, Watt, 9-14. 
incomplete expansion, 24. 
leakage, 25. 

priming and radiation, 24. 
superheating, 22. 
,, trials, 31, 35, 37, 243-253. 
engines (pumping). Chapter II., 22. 
latent heat of. Dr. BlacK, 8. 
pipes, condensation in, 118. 
pumps, compound, Birmingham 
waterworks, 226-229. 
consumption of steam, 

120. 
triple compound, 234, 
240. 
„ „ underground, 120. 

,, ,, valves of, 190. 

,, turbine, 1. 
Suction pipe, telescopic, 158. 
Syphons, 279, 280, 281. 

drainage of fens by, 282. 
inverted, 281. 
Middle Level, 282. 
pumping main, 281. 
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Tanks for bailing, 140-143. 
Taylor engine at United mines, 19. 

„ hydraulic air compressor, 277, 
278. 
Telescopic suction pipe, 158. 
Theoretical standard, use of, 28. 
Thermal efficiency, 25. 

,, „ of super-heated steam, 

35. 
Tliompson experiments with centrifugal 

pumps, 267. 
Town water supply, 216. 

„ filter pumps, 217, 263, 
265. 
fluctuation in demand, 
219. 
,, ,, ,, machinery for, 216. 
,, ,, ,, pumping from wells, 

216. 
Trevithick compound engine, 16, 20. 
,, Cornish boiler, 17. 
,, water pressure engine, 194. 

Trials of engines, 31, 35, 37, 243-253. * 
Trip gear, 183. 

Triple compound steam pumps, 234, 240. 
„ expansion engine, American, 235, 

240. 
„ expansion engine. East London 
waterworks, 223, 227, 243, 245. 
„ expansion engine, Hydraulic Power 

Co., 246, 247. 
„ expansion engine, hydraulic power 
transmission, 173, 174, 175, 178. 
,, expansion engine, Leavitt, 223, 

231. 
„ expansion engine, Leeds water- 
works, 220, 228, 224. 
„ expansion engine, Liverpool 
waterworks, 248, 
expansion engine, Milwaukee, 85. 
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Undbbobound pumping- engine, Hugo 

mine, 123, 125. 
Unwatering flooded colliery, 140-148, 

164-158. 

Valvb gear, balancing or shutter, 186, 

188, 189. 
„ cam, 190, 192. 
„ Corliss. 187, 188. 
„ Cornish, 80, 81, 179. 
„ „ cataract, 181. 

„ „ illustration of, 180. 

,, „ coupling two engines, 192. 
,, „ cushionine, 185. 

,, Davey differential, 181. 

„ differential, cut • off 

motion, 185. 
,, differential expansion, 

182-185. 
,, differential, with cut-off 

and trip gear, 182. 
„ differential, with cylin- 
drical slide valves, 
184. 
„ duplex, 189. 
„ eccentnc, 198. 
„ rotative eugines, 189. 
„ steam pumps, 190. 
„ tumbler weight, 195. 
,, gears of pumping-engines, Chapter 
X., 179. 

Valves (pump), 11, 50, 58, 69, 60, 61, 62, 
187, 188. 

Waihi mine compound Cornish engine, 

89, 101, 102, 108. 
Waltham Abbey pumping-engine, trial of, 

248. 
Water columns, inertia of, 75, 211. 
., shocks in, 194. 
level indicator, for wells, 289. 
pressure, cataract gear, 184. 

engines, A.D. lead mine, 

203-206. 
engines, efficiency of, 199, 

202, 207. 
engines for pumping 

brine, 199-202. 
engines, Hutton Henry 

colliery, 207, 208. 
engines, inertia of pump- 
rods, 211, 212. 
engines, inertia of water 

column, 211. 
eogines, peculiar applica- 
tions, 208, 209, 210. 
engines, power valves, 
198, 200, 205, 206, 214. 
engines, Trevi thick, 194. 
engines, use of. 217. 
engines, nsefnl effect of, 
167, 177, 199, 202, 207. 
supply, Birmingham, variation in 
consumption, 219. 
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Water supply, small, engine for, 288, 

240,241. 
Waterworks engines, Chapter XII. , 216. 

beam, 218, 220, 221, 

222. 
Boulton k Watt, 

Cornish, 42, 48. 
cross compound, rota- 
tive, 228, 228. 
non -rotative, 225, 
227, 229, 230, 233. 
reserve power, 217. 
triple expansion, 223, 

227. 
types of, 218. 
Watt, blowing through condenser, 12. 
bucket pumps, 10. 
covering top of cylinder, 9. 
exhaostiog condenser, 11. 
expansive power of steam, 9. 
expansive working by mechanical 

devices, 12. 
first engine in Cornwall, 11. 
introduction into Cornwall, 9. 
invention of separate condenser, 8. 
latent heat of steam, 8. 
partnenhip with Boulton, 9. 
patent expired, 18, 14. 
success in Cornwall, 12. 
surface condenser, 9. 
Webber experiments with oentrifiigal 

pumps, 268, 270. 
Weight of bushel of coal, 17, 20. 
Well pump, Ashley, 51, 52, 53. 
Wells, bore-hole, 228. 

„ „ Davey system, 232. 
excavated, 237, 241. 

„ lowering pumps into, 
237, 241. 
West engine at Fowey Consols, 19. 
Wheal Hope, Grose's engine, 18. 
Wheal Towan, Grose's engine, 19. 
Widnes waterworks, bore-nole wells, 284. 

bore-hole pumping- 

enffine, 233, 287. 
bore-nole pumping- 
engine, trial of, 
239. 
Winding engines, water pressure, A.D. 
mine, 202, 204, 206, 207. 
,, water, 142. 
„ „ cost of, 148. 

Wippermann air charger, 65, 66. 

,, compound mining engine, 

102, 106, 107. 
Woolf cast iron boilers, 16. 

„ compound engine, 16, 89. 
Worthington puropiug-engine, 76. 

„ pumping -en^ne, compen- 

sating device, 77. 

Zkbbubo scoop wheels, 259. 
Zollem colliery sinking pumps, 149, 
Zuidplas scoop wheels, 260. 
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THE DESIGN OF STRUCTURES: 

A PnMtlOAl Twmm,Vbm on th« Building of Brtrtg^a, Rooft^ JM. 

By S. ANGLIN, C.E., 

ICailtr ofEngiaMriBg, Royal Vrntwatj of Iidaad, lata WUtworth Sdnbv, te 

With Toy numerous Diagrams, Examples, and Tables. 

Large 8to. Cloth. 
Sboond Editioh, Rwiud. 18s. 



Tlie leading fieatures in Mr. Anglin's carefully-planned " Design of Stni^ 
tons " may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

I. It supplies the want, long felt among Students of Engineering and 
Ardiitecture, of a concise Text-book on Structures, requiring on the part of 
the reader a knowledge of Elbmbnta&y Mathematics only. 

s. The subject of Gkaphic Statics has only of recent years been genenlly 
ttpjdied in this countir to determine the Stresses on Framed Structures ; and 
In too many cases this is done without a knowledge of the principles upoa 
which the science is founded. In Mr. Anglin*s work the system is explained 
from n&ST principlbs, and the Student will find in it a valuable aid in 
determining the stresses on all irregularly-framed structures. 

3. A large number of Pkactical Examples, such as occur in the ererr-day 

3)erience of the Engineer, are ^ven and carefidly worked out, some being 
vcd boUi analytically and graphically, as a guide to the Student 

4* The chapters devoted to the practical side of the subject, the Strength of 
Joints, Punching, Drilling, Riyetting, and other processes connected wim the 
manufiscture of Bridges, R00&, and Structural work generally, are the remit 
of MANY years' EXPERIENCE in the bridge-Tard ; and the information giTCft 
on this branch of the subject will be found of great value to the piactioal 
bridge-builder. 



*« Scndanti of BaginoariBg will fiad tbia Tazt-Book imtaluablb.**— ^fvMM. 

***T1m autlMr has eartaialy auooaadad in pfoducing a thoxouohlt nAcncAL Toi^ 
Book.'*-AMU^. 

"We can tinheiicatuicly racommand diis woik not only to the Studant, as tha aaiT 
TtecT-BooK on the auhject, Vot alio to the profaiaional enginfiar as an axcaaimwifcr 
▼ALUABUI book of raferanoa.**— IfMiMriM/ W^rld, 

"This woik can be coNFrnxxTLV raeommended to angineen. The author haa wiai^y 
to UM as little of the luffher mathemntka as pouiUe, and has thus made his bcMk ^ 



BBAL USB TO THB PKACTICAL BNOimsa. . . . AiUr Gaiwul panual, w* hftva aoduMt Wt 
~ for tha woik.*'— iVMwnr. 
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ENQINEERINQ AND MEOHANIOS. t| 

Sbcom D Edition, Reuised, Rtyal %oo. WUh fmmtous niuiircUwm and 
13 Lithographic PlaUs. Handsonu Ckih, JMa jor. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION: 

BfliBg a Text-Book on the Conftraction of Bxidgeilm 

Iron and SteeL 

FOR THE USE OF 8TUDEHT8, DRAUBHTSIIEN, AND ENaiNEERS. 
By T. CLAXTON FIDLER, M.Inst.CK, 

ProC of Engiae«rinc, UniTexsity CoUefB, Dundt* 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 



Part I. — Elementary Statics: — Definitions— The Opposition and 
Balance of Forces— Bending Strain — The Graphic Representation of Bending 
Moments. 

Part II.— General Principles of Bridge-Construction :— The 
Comparative Anatomy of Bridges — Combined or Composite Bridges — 
Theoretical Weight of Bridges— On Deflection, or the Curve of a B«ided 
Girder — Continuous Girders. 

Part III.— The Strength of Materials :— Theoretical Stren^ of 
Columns — Design and Construction of Struts — Strength and Construction of 
Ties — Workine Strength of Iron and Steel, and Uie Working Stress in 
Bridges — ^Wohler's Experiments. 

Part IV. — The design of Bridges in Detail:— The Load on 
Bridges — Calculation of Stresses due to the Movable Load — Parallel Girders — 
Direct Calculation of the Weight of Metal — Parabolic Girders, Polygonal 
Trusses, and Curved Gixders — Suspension Bridges and Arches : Flexible 
Construction — Rigid Construction — Bowstring Girders used as Arches or as 
Suspension Bridges — Rigid Arched Ribs or Suspension Ribs — Continuous 
Girders and Cantilever Bridges — ^The Niagara Bridge — ^The Forth Bridge- 
Wind- Pressure and Wind- Bracing : Modem Experiments. 

"Mr. FiDLiB'B BUOCiBs arises from the combination of sxpiBnoroi and 
nxruoiTT OF trkatment displaced on every page. . . . Theory ia kept in 
■nbordination to Practice, ana his book is, therefore, as useful to giraer-maken 
as to students of Bridge Construction."— !rA« ArehUeet. 

*' Of late jeara the American treatiaes on Praotioal and Applied Meehanjee 
have taken the lead . . . since the opening op of a vast continent hat 
giTeB the American engineer a number of new bridge -problema to §6tf% 
. . . but we look to the PBiBsm Tbsatui ON BBiDOB-CoNSTBUonoH, and 
the Forth Bridge, to bring na to the front again."— .Ai^iiiMr. 

'* One of the tmrt bht beoxnt wobxb on the Strength of Materials and Hi 
tusplieatimi to Bridge-Constmotion. . . Well repays a oarofol Stadj.**— 
^RwHMeriiip. 

"An zvDigPBirBABix HAUDBOOK for the praotkal Engineer."— JMMnk 
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il CBAMLaa BMlFFlBt S 00:B PUBLIOATIOBtt. 

Works by BRTAN DONKIN, ILInstCE., M.Iii8tMee]i.E., &e. 

GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES: 

A PMetieal Text -Book on Internal Combustion Motors 

without Boiler. 

By BRYAN DONKIN. M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Third Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged. With 
numerous additional Illustrations. Large ovo, Handsome Cloth. 

GBMnAL CoNTBNTS.— <yM Rnfftal6S :— Geoenl Description— Hutory and Deralop- 
Mtat — British, Frendi, and German Gas Engines — Gas Production for Motive Powe r - 
Theory of the Gas Engine — Qiemical Composidon of Gas in Gas Engines— Udlisatioa of 
Heat— Explosion and Combustioo. Oil Hoton :— Histonr and Development— Vuious 
l^pee— Pnesbnan's and other Oil Engines. Hot-AlF Engues C—History and Devalop- 
■enr Various Types ; Stirling's, Ericsson's, &c., &c 

*'T1m mm BOOK now fublishbd on Gas, Oil, and Air Engines. . . . Will be of 
▼BBY GKBAT XNTBRBST to the numcrous practical engineers who have to make themselves 
familiar with the motor of the da^. . . . Mr. Donkin has the advantage of long 

FXACTICAL BXPBKIBMCB, Combined with high SCIBNTIPIC and BXPBKIMBNTAL KNOWLBDa^ 

and an accurate perception of the reguirsments of Engineers. "^TVi^ Engmt0r. 
"We HBAXTXLY RKOMMBND Mr. DooUn*s wotIc. ... a monumcBt of canfal 

labour. . . . Luminous and comprehensive. ''—yMtfrw«/0/'^«Xi|iril/m|f* 
*' A thoroughly rbliablb and bxhaustivb Treatise."— ^M^wMrrw^. 



In Quarto, Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Plates. 258. 

THE HEAT EFFICIENCY OF STEAM BOILERS 

(LAND, MARINE, AND LOCOIffOTIVE). 

With many Tests and Experiments on different Types of 

Boilers, as to tlie Heating Value of Fuels, &e., witli 

Analyses of Gases and Amount of Evaporation, 

and Suggestions for the Testing of Boilers. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

General Contents.— Classification of different Types of Boilers — 
425 Experiments on English and Foreign Boilers with their Heat Effidenciet 
shown m Fifty Tables— Fire Grates of Various Types— Mechanical Stokers- 
Combustion of Fuel in Boilers — Transmission of Heat through Boiler Platei, 
and their Temperature — Feed Water Heaters, Superheaters, Feed Pumps, 
&C. — Smoke and Its Prevention — Instruments used in Testing Boilen — 
liCarine and Locomotive Boilers — Fuel Testing Stations — Discussion of the 
Trials and Conclusions — On the Choice of a Boiler, and Testing of Land» 
Marine, and Locomotive Boilers — Appendices — Bibliography — Index. 

WUh Hates Ulustrating Progress made during the presetU Century ^ 

and the beft Modem Practice, 

**A. woxK OF aspaBBiroa at fbbbbnt umquK. Will ffire an answer to almoit anj 
^piMtloa coaneoted with the performance of boilen that it u posatble to aak."^^i»p<iMiir. 

M Probably the most exhaq8tivb ruumi that bae erer been collected. A PBAonoiL 
OOK by a thoroughly practical man."— /ron and Coal Trades Revieta. 

LONDON : CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



MNQINBERING AND MSOHAKIOB. 29 

In Crown 8vo, exira, %oUh Nvmtroui IttuitraiUmi. [fflborf^. 

GAS AND OIL ENGINES: 

AM IHTBODirCTOBY TEXT-BOOK 

On flie Theory, DeBign, Constniotion, and Testing of Internal 

Combastion Engines without Boiler. 

FOB THE X7SIS OF STUDENTS. 

BT 

Prof. W. H. WATKINSON, Whit. Sch., M.lN8T.MiaH JL, 

GlMgow and Weit of SooOaiul Tedmleal OoUig*. 



TiodIBdriov, R§9ittd «kl Fnlarfid. PocM-aim, Ltmth&r^ lln UL; mtm Largtr Olmftr 

OJfM UUy CMh, ISt. 6<l. 

Boilers, Marine and Land: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 

A Hakdbook of BuLn, ^obmjtlm, Tasleb, ko., VKLAxm «o Maxwuami^ 

BoAMTUSQBf AND PuBsmni, Saistt Valyk, Snmraii 

VaraoB axt> Mounmros, Aa 

FOB THE USE OF ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BOILEH-MAKEBS, 

AND STEAM USERS. 

By T. W. TRAILL, M.Ihst.O.E., P.K.RN.. 

L«to B^liiMr SorrvfoHB-Chtof to tt« BMcd of IM*. 



*«* To THK Sboond and Thibd Editions kant Nsw Tablh te 
up to 200 Lb8. per Squabn Inch hftTe been added. 



** Tn mom ta&vaiu work on Bollen pabUihad in BBflaiid."— AlRpiiif IFarU. 

Ooiitalni ta XaomHooi QuAmvr ot IvfOftMAnov umBtad ia » tbit iomiwImI 
Amomvum wouBwrn . . . lapplying iallDnnatiflii to tt haA — wiiwt •!■•.''— l*i 
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30 OHABLJBS OBIFFIN S CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Ltrgt 8to., Ha&dtoma Cloth. With nnmeroiiB Pl&tet redaoed from 
working Drawing! and 280 lUnitrationB in the Text 218. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING: 

A Praetieal Text-Book for the Use of Enfldne Builders, 

Designers and Draughtsmen, Railway 

Engineers, and Students. 

BT 

WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inst.C.E. 

With a Section on Amerioan and Continental Engines* 

By albert F. RAVENSHEAR, B.Sc., 

Of Her Hajesty'i Patent Offloe. 

CtofilMtf. — Hlitoric&l Introduction. 1763-1868. — Modem LooomotiTee : Simple.— 
Modem LooomotiTes: Compound. — Primary Coniideration in Locomotiye Deeign.— 
Orllnden, Bteem Oliests, and Stnfflng Boxes.— Pietont, Piston Bode, CroBeheada aai 
Bode Bare.— OonnecUngand Coupling Boda— Wheels and Axlee, Axle Boxes, Homblooks, 
and Bearlxur Springs.— Balanoinff.—valTe Gear.— Slide ValTos and Valre Qear Details.— 
rramingJSogles and Axle Trucks, Badial Axle Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokebox, Blast Pipe^ 
llreboz ritaogs.- Boiler Mountings.— Tenders.— Bailwmy Brakes.- Lubrication.— Oon- 
snmptlon of Fuel, Evaporation and Engine fifUciency.- American Looomotiyes.— Con- 
tinental LooomotiTes. — Repairs, Running, Inspection, and Benewals.— Three Appendioes. 



"IJkely to remain for many years the Stavsabd Wobk for those wishing to learn' 

*^ A most interesting and raluable addition to the bibliography of the LocomotiTe.'*— 
SaOway OJfMal Oatette. 

" We recommend the book as tbosocghlt ntioncAL in its oharaoter, and iminira ^ 
ILAOI nr AHT ooLUcnoN of . . . works on LooomotiTe Engineering.**— i2a</iMy ilTdwt. 

**Tlie work oostaihb all t&at gam bb lxauit from a book upon such a subject II 
wfll at onoe rank as imi staxdabd wobx dpov this dcpobtaxt BUBnct.*' ^Railway Magagint, 



In Large Bvo, HatuUome Chth, With Plates and llltutratumi, 16$. 

X^IOKT RiLIILiiariLYS 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By WILLIAM HENRY COLE, M.Inst.C.K, 

Late Deputy-Manager, North-Weetera Railway, India. 

(7ofi<€n(«.— DiBcuBsion of the Term '*Li^ht Railways.**— English Railways, 
Bates, and Farmers. — Light Railways m Belgium, France, Italv, other 
Boxopean Comitries, America and the Colonies, India, Ireland. —Road Trans* 
Dort as an alternative. —The light Railways Act, 1896.— The Question of 
Gauge. — Construction and Working. — Locomotives and Rolling-Stock. — Light 
Railways in England, Scotland, and Wales. — ^Appendices and Index. 

"Mr. W.H.Oole has broncht together . . . a labob axociit of valuablx oitobma- 
SOV . . . hitherto practically inaccessible to the ordinary reader.**— 2VIIMI. 

** Will remain, for some time yet a Stahdabd Wobk in everything relating to Light 
Ballwsjs.*'— ^A^iucr. 

" Ine anther has extended practioal experience that makes the book lucid and useful. 
Is bxcbbduqlt well done.**- fn^necHng. 

**The whole subjeot is xxbacbtivxlt and PBAcncALLT considered. The work can be 
oordlaUy recommended as nmaPKHSABLB to those whose duty it is to become acquainted 
with one of the prime necessities of the immediate future.*'- Aai/tMy Q^Mal Oatttf. 

** Tbibb oomj> BB BO BBTTBB BOOK Of flrst reference on its subjeot. All elassee of 
Englaeers will welcome its appearance.*'— Seotonum. 
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ENOINEERINQ AND MECHANICS. 3» 

Large Grown 8yo. With nmnerons lUaatratioiis. 6s. 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICES 

A Handbook for Enffineers and Officers in the Royal Navy 

and Mercantile Marine, Including the Management 

of the Main and Auxiliary Engines on 

Board Ship. 

By JOHN a. LIVERSIDGE, 

iDginear, K.K., A.1LI.C.E., Initractor In Applied Meebanlci at the Bojal NaTal 

College, Greenwich. 

C!0fi<«fi<«.— Genentl Deicrlption of Marine Machinery.— The Conditions of Service an(> 
Ihitfea of Engineers of the Boyal NaTy.— Entry and Oonditiont of Semce of Engineers of 
the Leading ti.S. Companies.— Bailing 3te&m— Duties of a Steaming Watch on Engines 

and Boilers.— Shutting off Steam.— Harbour Duties and Watches Adjustments and 

Bepairs of Engines.— Preserration and hepairs of **Tank'* Boilers.— The Hull and its 
Fittings.— Cleaningand Painting Machinery —Bedprooatlng Pumps, Feed Heaters, and 
Automatic Feed -Water Beguators. — Evaporators. — Steam Boats. — Electric Light 
Machinery.— Hydraulic Machinery.— Air^CompresBlntr Pomps.— BefTigerating Machines. 
—Machinery of Destroyers.— The Management of water-Tube Boilen.— Beenlatlona for 
Entry of Asristant Engineers, B.N.— Qaeftlons giTen in Examinations for Fromotion of 
Engineers, B.N.— Begulations respecting Board or Trade Examinations for Engineers, Ao. 

" The contents cahhot fail to bb ▲rrsaciATSD.*'— rA< SUtuiuhip. 

"ThisvsBTUSxruL book. . . . Illustkatioks are of obkat impobtakcb in a work 
of this kind, and it is satisfactory to find that spboul ArrsxTiov has been given in thla 
req>ect.**— Ai^ffecr«' Qauttt. 



Second Edition, Revised. With Numerous IllustraUona. 

Price 78. 6d. 

VALVES AND VALVE-GEARING: 

INCLUDING TEE CORLISS VALVE AND 

TRIP GEARS. 

BT 

CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 

** CoiasB expltuations illustrated by 116 tbit cuum diaobaiis and drawings snd 4 folding-^ 
plates . . . the book ftalflls a TALUABU function."— ^UUmwsi. 

"Mb. Hubst's taltbs and taltb-obabibo will prove a very valuable aid, and tend to the 
production of Engines of soiBBTific DBBioB and BcoBOMiCALWOBKiBO. . . . Will Im largely 
sought after by Students and Designers. "-Jforiii* Sngitmr. 

** UsBTUL and THOBouoHLT FBAcnoALi Will Undoubtedly be found of obbat talub to 
all oonoemed with the design of Valve-gearing.**— ifecAontea^ Worid, 

** Almost BTBKT TTTB of YALTB and Its gearing is clearly set forth, and illustrated in 
toeh a way as to be bbatclt ramBBsroon and PBAcnoAixT apfubd by either the Engineer, 
Draughtsman, or Student . . . Should prove both usbtdl and yaluablb to all Engineara 
•eeUng for bbuablb and clbab information on the snbjed Its moderate price bringa it 
utthln the reach of aE**— /iu(tu<Wc« ana Irom. 

** Mr. Hubst's work is AnimuBLT soited to the needs of the practical meohania . . ^ 
II Is fkee from any elaborate theoretical discussions, and the explanations of the varlooa 
%pea of valve-gear are aooompanied by diagrams which render them basilt raDBBaxooD.** 
^tTIs /kUuti/k AmtrietM. 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREH, 8TRANII 



JJ OBARLBB QMIFFIN S 00:8 PUBLWATIOKtL 

JmportarU New Work. 21«. 
Large Svo, Handsome Cloth. With lUuBtrations, Tables, &c. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A TREATISE ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LUBRICATION 

AND ON THE 

NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND TESTING OF LUBRICANTS. 
By LEONARD ARCHBUTT, F.LO., F.O.S., 

Ohamlat to the Midland Bailwi^ Gompaoy, 
AND 

R. MOUNTFORD DEELEY, M.LM.E., F.G.S., 

Midland Bailwaj LooomoClve Department. 

f/ONTBNTS.— I. Friction of Bollda.— n. Liquid Friction or Viscosity, and Flaitic 
Friction.— III. Superflciftl Tention.— IT. The Theory of Lubrication.— v. Lubrioanta. 
their Sources, Preparation, and Properties.— VI. Physical Properties and Methods of 
Examination of Lubricants.— VII. Chemical Properties and Methods of Examination 
of Lubricants.-*VIIL The Systematic Testins of Lubricants by Physical and Chemical 
Methods.— IX. The Mechanical Testing of Lubricants.— X. The Design and Lubrlcatioii 
of Bearings.— XI. The Lubrication of Machinery.— Index. 

" Destined to become a olassio on the subject."— /ndtwtriM and Inm. 

" Contains practically all that is known on the subject Deserves the oarefol 
•ttenUon of all Engineers."- JSailway Offifdal Quids. 



Thi«d EDmoir. VwyfvUy lUtutraUd, Oloih, 4f. 6dL 

STEAM " BOILERS: 

THXIB DXrSOTS, MANAGSMXMT, AND OGNSTBUOTZOIT. 

Bt r d. munro, 

Chitf Bnginur of iJu 8eaitti$k Boiler Inturanee and Engine Impeetion Comptmj. 

Gbnbral Contents. — I. Explosions caused (i) by Overheating of Plates— (a) By 
Defective and Overloaded Safety Valves— (3) By Corrosion, Internal or Extemal^4) By 
Defective Design and Construction (Unsupported Flue Tubes ; Unstrengthened Manholes ; 
Defective Staying; Strength of Rivetted Joints; Factor of Safety)— II. Construction or 
Vertical Boilbrs: Shells— Crown Plates and Uptake Tubes— Man-Holes, Mud-H(deS| 
and Fire-Holes — Fireboxes — Mountings — Management — Cleaning — Table of Bursting 
Pressures of Steel Boilers — Table of Rivetted Joints — Specifications and Drawing « 
Lancashire Boiler for Working Pressures (a) 80 lbs. ; (i) soo lbs. per square inch respecttTdv. 

" A valuable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, ought 
to be carefully studied, and always at hand." — Coll. GuantioM. 

" The booK is vsry usbpul, especially to steam users, artisans, and young Eagiaeers."— 
£ngituer. 

Br TBB SAMS AUTHOS. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Hand* 
book based on Actual Experiment. With Diagrams and Coloured Flate^ 
Price 3s. 

NYSTROM'S POCKET-BOOK OF MECHANICS 

AND ENGINEERING. Revised and Corrected by W. Dknnis MAmKI» 
Ph. 6., CE. (yalb S.S.S.), Whitnev Professor of Dynamical Enginecii^^ 
University of Pennsylvania. Pocket Sise. Leather, 15s. Twsimr- 
FIRST Edition. Revised and greatly enlaqred. 

I0NDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER 8TREET1 STRAROL 
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Fifth Edition. Folio^ itroii^y Uf-boond, si/. 

TRAVERSE TABLES: 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals for every Mlnnto 
of Angle up to 100 of Distance. 

For the use of Surveyors and Engineers. 

BY 

RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Anthorised Surveyor for Uie GofcnuiMnli of New South Wales and 

Vktoxia. 

\* AdUsJUd with the C^nmmmei §f iJU Sunny^rt^Gmind far New South 

IVala attd ~" 



''ThoM who luKve mxgmmBcn in «act Subtbt-wouc will beit know how to appradate 



the cBonnoiu unonnr of labour represented by thia vahiable boolc TIm computatioaa 

tain the rinaa and coainea for a diaranra of twaliro aulaa to within 



enable the user to aaceitain 

half an inch, and thia it manKBHCS to but Onb Tablb, in place ol the uaoal Fiftc 
minute ceaBpotatiooa raquiracL Thia lalooe is evidence of the aisisranca iriuch the Tables 
ensure to ovary user, and as ovary SorrByor in actiTe pnctioe has Mt the want of such 
assistance raw knowing of thbib pubucation will bbmaim withoot thbm." 



Engineering Drawing and Design 

(A TEXT-BOOK OR. 
Thibd Editiok. In Two Parts, Published Separately. 

Vol. I. — ^Pbactical Gbombtbt, Plavb, akd Solid. Ss. 

Vol. II. — Machikb and Engine Dbawuto and Design. 4b. 6d« 



SIDNEY H. WELLS^ Wh.Sc., 

A.K.IBST.&B, A.B.IVaf.liaOK.B^ 

Plindpal of the Battersea Polytachoio Inatltete, and Head of the EofineerlBB Departmsat 

therein ; formerly of the Englnaerlnf Departments of the Yorkshire OMMfs^ 

Leeds ; and Dolwaeh OoUeie, London. 

With meuny lUustraiions, tpedaUy prepared for the Worh^ emd mum&reme 
ExampUa^for the Uee qfStudenU in Technical SchooU and CoUegee, 



" A TROBOVOBLT vwMtVL woBX, ewesdlngty well written, ror the nuMiy Enavtas aad 
<>nest toni we hare nothlnf bat praieB.''~iratar«. 

'* A CAPITAL TBXV-BOOK, arranffsd on an bxobubb* STBfBMt ealoolated to gifeaa Intsllliaat 
praap of the suhJect, and not the mere tunlty of meehanlcal eopylnf . . . . Ifr. Wells shows 
powto make coMPian wobkho-dbawibos, dtswwstng tally each step ia tlM dmlpi.*— JBsilrlaal 

**The first book leads basiit and batubailt towards the seeood. where the teehakal pipil 
la bnmcht Into eootact with laiie and nmie eomplez destgns."— libs MMsMHsr. 

LONDON : CHARLES SRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



34 CHABLES QRIFFIN db CO.'S PUBLIC ATION 8. 

WOBKS BY 

ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E., F.R.S.E^ 

Fffnmtrly Pro/tssor of Electrical EHfiruering, Tht Glasgow and W§si of Scotland 

Technical College. 

PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

In Large Crown 8vtf. Fully Illustrated, 

1. STEAM AMD STEAM-ENGINES (A Text-Book on). 

For the Use of Students preparing for Competitive Examinationi. 
With over 2CX> Illustrations, Folding Plates, and Examination Papen. 
Twelfth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 8/6. 

"Pkofenor Junieson liMcinatM the reader by hu clbaxnbss or coMCsrrzoN and 
SIMPLICITY or XXPBBSSION. His treatment recalls the lecturing of Faraday.*'— ^4 tketuenm. 

" The Bbst Book yet published for the use of Students/'— JSTMMtfr. 

" Undoubtedly the most yAJ.UABLS and most complbtb Hsuad-book «n the subject 
that BOW exists. " — Marme Engineer. 

2. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITT (An Advanced Text- 

Book on), specially arranged for Advanced and " Honours " Students. 
By Prof. Jamieson, assisted by David Robertson, Jr., B.Sc. 

8. APPLIED MECHANICS (An Advanced Text-Book on). 

Vol. I. — Comprising Part I. : The Principle of Work and its applica- 
tions; Part II.: Gearing. Price 7s. 6d. Third Edition. 

"Fully maintains the reputation of the Author— mora we cannot say."— />f«rl.. 
Engineer. 

Vol. II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI. : Motion and Energy; Graphic 
Statics; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machinery. 
Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 

"Well and lucidly written.*— r*/ Engineer. 

\* Each of the above z*olumes is complete in itself t and sold separately. 

PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S INTRODUCTORT MANUALS. 

With numerous lUlustrations and Examination Papers* 

1. STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual of). For First-Year Students. Seventh Edition, Revised. 3^ 
" Quite the kight sokt op book."— iTMSfs'Mtrr. 
" Snould be in the hands of bvbxt engineering apprentice.**— iPn^/lfos/ Engineer. 

2. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITT (Elementary Manual 

oO. For First-Year Students. Fourth Edition. 3/6. 

** A CAPITAL TEXT-BOOK . . . The diagrams are an important feature.**— vT M iw / iw rt g r . 

"A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY Text-book. . . . Arrangement as good as well 
can be. . . . Diagrams are also excellent . . . The subject uiroughout treated as aa 
Miinfislly practical one, and very clear instructions giTen."— JVa/»fv. 

8. APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). 

Specially arranged for First- Year Students. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 3/6. 

" Nothing is taken for granted. . . . The work has vehy nigh QUAurns, whi^ 
may be condensed into the one word ' clxax.' ^—Science and Art, 

A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

FOR THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 
Taekti Siie . Leather, 8s. 6d. Fourteenth EdiiUn, Seep, 43. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BY 

W. J. MAGQUORM RANKINE, LL.D, F.R.S., 

IM$ R§giu9 Mf9uw 9f OMl Engintnritig tn ik9 i/Klvtnltif §f OtaiyMK 

THOBOUOHLT BXVI8XD BT 

W. J. MIIiIiAE, O.B., 

Iflte StmttMnf to t*« InttttuU of Enginoon an4 BhipbulUon in Sootkmi. 



I. A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

Oomprising iht Principlei of Statiot and Cinematioi, and Theorj of 
Straoturos, Mf>ohaniim, and Maohinei. With Nnmeroiu DiagnoML 
Crown 8to, doth, 12i. 6d. Fifxuehtk Eoinoir. 



n. A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING : 

Oamprising Enginaering Snnrajri, Earthwork, Foundation^ Maaoniy, Gar^ 
pantry, Metal Work, Boada, Bailways, Canals, RiTert, Watarwofka, 
Harbours, &o. With Nnmorons Tables and Blastrations. Crown %f^ 
sloth, 18s. TwxNTmH Editioh. 



m. A MANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWORK : 

Oompiising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Constmotioiiy aad 
Objeots of Machines, &o. niastrated with nearly 800 Woodoolik 
Crown 8T0k cloth« 12s. 8d. Sitskth EDmoH. 



IV. A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

PRIME MOVERS : 



\nth a Section on Gib, Oil, and Ant Ekouibs, by Bxtait Doasor, 
M.InstC.E. With Folding Plates and Nnmerons IllnstratioM. 
Crown Sto, doth, 12b. 8d. Fourtbihth Editiov. 

lOKDON: CHARIE8 8RIFFIN « CO., UMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANOL 



I eBAMLM mmmM s oo:» fumlwatiomm, 

Fbov. Rankinb's Woeks— (Cmp^mmiO* 

V. USEFUL RULES AND TABLES : 



For Arohiteotay Biiild«n» Engineen, Fonnden, Meekaiiioi, Sliipbiiildm» 
Snryoyon, Ac Witii Appendix for the me of Eueotbigal ENonriiBt. 
By ProfeMor Jamhson, F.R.S.E. Sbyihth Edition. lOs. 6d. 



VI. A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK : 

A Praotioal and Simple Introduction to the Stady of Mechenioe. Bf 
Profewor Rankinb and E. F. Bambbb, C.E. With Nomerooi IIlii»> 
trationa. Crown 9^0, doth, 9e. Fifth Edition. 



V nt "MaGBAMiOAL Txxv-BooK** iMM dmiffMd bf FrofMMT BAVKDn 
:ov to f Ai oftoM StrUt of Mmmali. 



YIL MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8to. Qotii, 31a. 6d. 

Ptot L Papeni relating to Temperature, Elaatioity, and Expansion of 
Yaponn, Liquida, and Solida. Part II. Papeni on Energy and ita Trans- 
fecmationa. Part III. Papers on Ware-Forms, Propulsion of Vessels, &o. 

With Memoir by Professor Tact, M.A. Edited by W. J. Millib, CE. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 



" No man taduriiic Manorial of ProfeMor Rjuktiie oonld be da i b a d Uum the pubHoi^ 
of dkne papan in an accaasable fonn. . . . Hie Collection is moat Taluable «■ 

of the nature of hia diacoveriaa, and the beantr and conpleteneia of his analyria. 

The Volme exceeda in iapoctanoa any ipock w the aaae departaent pubUahad 
tiaM.*— i4rKAiJto/. 



SHELTON-BEY (W. Vincent, Foreman to the 

Imperial Ottoman Gim Factories, Constantinople) : 

THE M£CHANIC*S GUIDE : A Hand-Book for Engineers and 
Aitians. With Copious Tables and Vakable Recipes for Prsctical UsSb 
lUnstrated. Stc$mdEdUUn* Crown 8to. Qoth, 7/6. 

LONDON : CHARLES aRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK. READY IMMEDIATELY. 
In Large 800, Handsome Cloth, Profusely Illustrated. 

THE PSnCIPLES iHD COISTRUGTIOI OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

• 

With Prftctical IlItiBtntioni of Enoikbs and Puhps applied to Mnmro,. 

Town Water Supply, Dsainaob of Lands, ke., also Economy 

and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAVEY, 

Member of the Instltcrtlon of Cfyil Engineers, Member of tiie Institotfoii of 

Mechanloel Engineers, F.Q.S., Ac. 

With Frontispiece, aeueral Plates, and over 260 lllustrationa, 

GoNTSNTS.— Early History of Pumping En^es— Steam Pomping Engines— 
Pnmps and Pump Valves — General Principles of Non-Rotative Pomiping 
Engines — ^The Comiiih Engine, Simple and Oompound — Types of Mining 
Engines — Pit Work— Shaft Sinldng — Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines — ^Yalve Gears of Pumping Einginefl — Water Pressure Pumping Engines 
— ^Water Works Enp^ines— Pumping Engine Economy and Trials of Pumping 
Machinery — Centnfund and other Low-Lift Pumps — Hydraulic Rams, 
Pumping Mains, &c.— Indsx. 

** The porpose of this book It to present the Information In nieh s form m wOl make it 
meet osefnl to the Praetioal Engineer engaged in the application of Pumping Machinery to 
Mlnee, or in oireomstacices nnder which lai^ge qoantities of water have to be dealt with. *— 
Extrattfrom Ft^ac*. 



SBCOUD EDITI0J4, Revised and EfOarged. 
In Large 8vo, Handsome eloth, 34^. 

HYDRAULIC POWER 



AND 



HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E, F.G&, 

iBLuyw OF kiim/s ooixbgb, lomdon; psof. of cnrxL ■Nonaauira^ 

Xmc'S COLLBGB, ETC., BTC 

Witb nttmetonf Vlloo^cttt0» and S(It1^mftle platci» 

" A Book of great Pro fae iioi i al UtefnlneM.**— /rvii. 

lONDON : CHARLES SRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



j8 OSARLMS GRIFFIir S OOJS PUBUCATIOMB. 

M^Uti 0M^ MtUMli$m9 Oltik, 25$. 

THE STABILITY OF SHIP& 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.CB., F.R.S., M.P.. 



OP TRB IMPKKIAL OKDKU Or ST. tTAMILAUt OW KUMIA; FKAMOi Jllf Or 
AVmiA; lODJIDIB OF TURKBY; AMD USIMO SUM OF JAFAM; yiC» 

OF Tm iMtrrnmoM of matal AacxrrKTi. 



WUA mrnnumts lUusiraHtms amd TaU$t* 



la ocdar to md«r th* woric coaplato for th* purpoMt of tke Sh^baSdw, wkatikv M 
Jmb* m abratd, tht Methods of Cafcularion mtroduoed hy Mr. F. K. BAxms. Mr. OlAT, 
M. RBCHt M. Datmaxd, and Mr^BsNjAMiM, sx« all givcB separately, illustnUed hf 



Tables and weiked-eot axamples. Hie book centaias sure than toe Diagnuas, 
llastiatod by a laife number of actnal caies, deriTed fitcoi ships of all descriptioasb ht/t 
especially from ships of the Mercantile Marine. 

" Sir BowAao Rbbd's ' iTABiLrnr of Smps ' is imrALUAaLi. The Natal A auuit 
wiB find la ou gh t togetner and ready to hu hand, a mass of information which he would othsF 
•wise have to seek in an almost endless Taiiety of pubUcationB^ and some of which ho w«dd 
possibly not be able to obtain at all elsewhere."— iSMoMiAi^. 



COMPANION-WORK. 



THE DESIGN AND OONSTBUOTION OF SHIPS. By John 
Harvard Bilvs, M.Inst.N.A., Professor of Naval Architecture m the 
University of Glasgow. [In Preparation, 



By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 

THE CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF VESSELS BUILT OF STEEL 

Illustrated with Numerous Plates and Diagrams. [In Active Preparation, 



Srcond Edition, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6d« 

GRIFFIN'S ELECTRICAL PRICE-BOOK. 

For Eleetrieal, CiviL Marine, and Borough Engineers, Loeal 
Authorities, Areniteets, Railway Contraetors, fte.» se. 

Edited by H. J. DOWSING, 

Jf(Mcl#r fftkt ImtUuHm ^fBUctrieal Emgbutrt ; tfihs S§citty ^ArU ; ^A* Lmdm 

" The ELScntiCAL Pricb-Book ssmoyxs all mystbrt about the eott of Eloenioil 
Foirtr. By its aid the bxpshss that will be entailed by utilising electricity on a large m 
tmall ssale can be discovered. '* — Arckitwt. 

LONDON : CHARLES 8RIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



BNQINEERINQ AND MMOHAKKJB. 



FouFtomitli Bdltton* Bmvpmdm Pvto* ZUk 

Dtmif f«0, (Xoih. With Xfummraui I tt u U i tUi om^ rMfuMd >Iimi 

Worhmg Drmomffi. 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, OONSTRUGTION, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINBRY. 

By A« E. SEATON, M.InstC.E., M. Inst HeelL B.» 

]LInst*N.A« 



GENBRAL CONTENTS. 



Pirt L— Prineiples of Marine 
PropulaloiL 

Part IL— Principles of Steam 
Engineering. 

Part UL— Details of Marine 
Engines : Design and Cal- 

%* This Edition indudw a Chapter on Watbb-Tubb Boilbbi, with lUiulm* 
tiona of the leading Typ« and the Retised Rulei of the Bureau VmriUu^ 



eolations for Cylinden^ 
Pistons, Valves, Expansion 
Valves, fte. 

Part IV.— PropeUers. 

Part v.— Boilers. 

Part VL— MiseeUaneons. 



** In the thrae-fold oapaoitr.of enablinff a Student to learn how to design. ooMtmo^ 
and work a Marine Steam-Engine, Mr. Seaton't Manual has no bitai..''— IYimi. 



" The important subject of Marine Engineering is here treated with the THOBOUoa* 

■i that It requires. No department has escaped attention. . • • GiTti tbt 
Nsults of much elose study and practioal work.**— Jl^fasirletf. 

"By fiur the bbr Manual m existenoe. • . . Gives a complete account el tbt 
oiethods of solring, with the utmost possible economy, the problems beftne the Martnt 
Bnsineer.''--ilttffNnim. 

''The Student, Draughtnnan, and Enciitfter will And this work the MOK taluabu 
Handbook oi Reference on the Marine Engme now in existence."— JfiorfM Mugtmirm 



FuTH Edition, Thoroughly Reyifed. With two New DiagrtniB taid 
Nameroiia Addinoni. PookBt-Siae, Leather. 8a. id, 

A POOKST-BOOE OF 

MARINE EN6IMEERIM6 RULES AMD TABLES, 

VOB CHB U8B OV 

Marine Engineers. Naval Arehiteets, Designers, Dranghtsmen. 

Saperintendents and Otners. 

BT 

A. E. SEATON, M.I.O.K, M.I.Mech.E., M.LN.A., 

AND 

H. M. BOUNTHWAITE, M.LMeelLE., M.LN.A. 

"Admibably ruLFiLS its porpose."— Jf(0rM# Kngi mmr, 



LONDON: CHARLES BRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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OHAMLm BMiWWUt S 00.'9 FUBUOATIONB, 



WORKS BT PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, Assoe.M.LC.E«» 

M.L11&, ILLKUL, ILLlCliiJL, Whit Boh., ]10rd.MdJL 



THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 

AND PHYSICISTS, 
Applied to Technical Problems. 

wiTB Kxnnrsnrx 
OIiASSIFIBD BEFEBBHCSS UST OV HfTXGBiLliB. 

B7 PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. 

ASSISTED BT 

E. F. MUIRHEAD, M.A., B.Sa, 

Toi— ilj Olark F«Uow of QkMBOir UnlT«nlty, And Laotarer on M»thwn>tlai at 

Haaon College. 

In Crown 8vo, easiraf with Dtagramt and Fdldtng-PlaU. 8s. 6d. 

*' FEOr. B. H. Bmitr's book will be lenrlceable la rendering a hard road AM bast as pmaofl^ 
ABU for the non-mattManatieal Student and Xntlneer."— ^CkeiMnim. 

** InterestlnEdiagranii, with practical Ulnstratlons of actnal occnrrence, are to be foond bera 
In abondaaoe. nu thit compukb ciamifixd BBraBBvai tabu will prore Teiy aeeAil Inr 
MTlng the time of thoee who want an integral in a harrr."— TIm EngimMt. 



EASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(BngllBh and IPrench): 

28 GRAPHIC TABLES OB DIAGRAMS. 
flhowJiig «k a glance the Mutual Conyxbsioit of MxAsuBnainni 

in DlFTKRKNT UnITS 

Of Iiingths, Anas, Yoluxnes, Weights, Stresses, DensltieSy Qoantltie* 
of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, Jto. 

For ih9 U99 of Bnglneora, Sttnonon, AroMtotU, and CoRtnuton. 
In 4to, BoardM, 7s. 6d, 



* * Prof. Smith's CoNYBRSioN-TABias form the most uiiqne and 00m- 
wshensiTe collection ever placed before the pro&Mton. By their use mmsk 
thne and labonr will be saved, and the ohsiioes of error in calcnlatieo 
diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer's Office will be 
considered complete without them. 

" The work !■ iBTASVABUi.''-><!bUMnr Guardtan. 

••Ought to be in btbbt office where eren oeeaaional oonrereioni we required. . . . Prol 
•huh'sTabi.bb form toij bxcsllbht csbcks on retalte."— JBcetrieoI SnUw. 

" Prof. Smith deeerrce the heeriy thanks, not onlj of the Bvcibbbb, bnt of the OovMBBaAB 
WOBID, for having smoothed the way for the aooftioh of the Mbtbio BTsnif of M BAevBBHBirt* 
a mhieet which u now eienming creet importance m a factor in maintaining our aoio npoa 
tOBBOB fBAva"— 2nk« Madvlmary Mtmrkn. 

LOHNN: CHARLES fiRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, 8TRAN0L 
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la Luge 970. Haadsome Cloth. lOik Bd. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS. 

BT 

BEBTBAM BL0X7KT, am A. G. BLOZAM» 

1X0.. F.O.8., A.LO.B., F.LO., F.O.flL« 

CQMmlat to the Grown Affents for Oooialttaig OhonUit, H«ad of tho OkMii 

the Oolonlei. Department, GoldnnUbir Inii* t 

Hew ^ 



aBHBBAL COMTBNTS.— XatroaiaetUm-OhMiilstry of tHo Chief M&terlali 
of Oonitmotlon^Sourees of Bnergy— Ghemlitry of Steam-nlBlns— Ohomii- 
try of Lvhrlcatloii and Labrloanti— Metallurgical Pxooeisea wed In th» 
Wlanloc axid Mannflaetiire of Metala. 

**Tli6 Aothort have boocbkobd bayond all ezpaetatloa, and ham pradneed airatk vfeUh 
ahonld give vansH rowxa to the £agineer and lianaflMtwer.*'— 7%< Timn. 

"PiuoncAL VHBODOHODT ... an AOMinABu vuT-BOOK, oeefU not only to BtadiBlib 
tal to KMaxjuns and MAVAoaas or woau in painatisa WAara and ijcnorue fi 



"A book worthy to take hxor aAiiz . . . treataMBt of the rabjecl af aABMOl fv|i 
parttaolarl/ good. . . . WATin oab and ita prodaction elearly worked oot . . • W» 
WABM&T uooMMUD the worL'-^oiiriMl o/Oae XiigJMiiff. 



For Ck>mpanion Yolame by the same Anthon, ''CHBHiBfftT 
FOB Manufactubers/' seo p. 71. 



Works by WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M.lNST.CE., 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 



THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 

An Introdaetion to the Stady of Foree and ]lotiOB» 

With Diagrama. Crown 8to. Cloth, 4a. 6d. 



in etyla and pndical in lediod. 'Tm SrvDorr'a MacRAiiiGi' ia 
' fironi all poinia af 



FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS, 

Fapen reprinted from the Engimar. In Clown %9% Ub 



Demy 8to, with Numerous Illnstratioas, 91^ 

FUEL AND WATER: 

▲ Manual for XTsers of Steam and Water. 

W PttOF. FRAKZ SCHWACKHOFER of Vienna, 
WALTER R. BROWNE, ICA., CB. 

CoMTBHTL— Heat and ComboetioB— F^el, YarieCiefl of— Firinr AiiMigi^ 
nace, Flnet. Chimney —The Boiler, Choice of— Varictiea — FeediWaMV 
earn Pip ca Water : Conpodtaon, Purification— Prermtion of Scale, Ac;, Ai^ 



'The SaodoB on Heat it one of the best and mott ludd amr written. 

to be TafaaUaiellMMH^ wins itaan pownr."— JUfto^ 



LONDON : CHARLES OMFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, 8TBANIL 



42 QBAMLM8 QMIFFIN J 0O.V PUBLIOATIOn. 

CBIFHII'S LOCAL COYEBIIMEIIT HAIIPB00K8, 

WOKKS SUITABLE FOB MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY XN0INEZB8, 

ANALYSTS, AND 0THBB8. 

Gas Manufacture (The Chemistry of), a Hmndbook on the Pro- 
duction, Poriflcation, and TMtingof lUTunlnatnig Oas, and the Aiaajr of the BTe- 
Product of Oaa Manufacture. By w. J. A. Buttkrfisld, M.A., F.I.C., F.G.S. With 
nnmerouB Illnitratlona Handtome Cloth. 8eoo5D Editioh, Bevlaed and Enlarged. 
10a «d. 
"Well deienrlng a place in every gas engineering library."— Journal qf Oat 

UglMng, [See page 77. 

Central Eleetrieal Stations: Their Deeign, Organisation, and Manage- 
ment. By C. H. WoftDlNGHAM, A.E.C., M.In8t.C.E. 

For drntaUi wee oppotiU page. 

Sewage Disposal Works : A Guide to the Construction of Works for 
the neventlon of the Pollution by Sewage of Kivers and Estuaries. By W. Sahto 
Crimp, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. Second Editiom, Berised and Enlarged. Large 8to, 
Handsome Cloth. With 87 Plates. Price 80s. 
** The MOST ooxPLin axd bist trsatisb on the subject which has appeared In our 

iKngatige."— Edinburgh Medical Journal. [See page 76. 

Calcareous Cements : Their Nature, Preparation, and Uses. With 
some Bemarks upon Cement Testing. By Oilbbbt Bedorayb, AssocInstC.E. 
Large Crown 8to. With Illustrations, Analytical Data, and Appendices on Costs, Ac. 
8s. 6d. 
** Inyaluable to student, architect, and engHneer.^'—BuUding New$. [See page 70. 

Road Making and Maintenance : A Practical Treatise for Engineers, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modem Practioe. 
By THOMAS AiTKBN, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Member of the Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers; Member of the Sanitary Inst.; Surveyor to the County 
Council of Fife, Cunar Division. Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, with numerous 
Plates, Diagrams, ana Illustrations. [See page 77. 



Light Railways at Home and Abroad. By William Henby Cole, 

M.Inst.C.E., late Deputy-Manager, North- Western Bailway, India. Large 8vo, 
Huidsome Cloth, Plates and Illustrations. 16e. 

"Will remain for some time yet a Standard Work In everything relating to Light 
Ballways."— JA« Engineer. [See page 80. 

Practical Sanitation : A Handbook for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
Interested in Sanitation. By Geo. Keid, M.D., D.P.H^ Fellow of the Sanitary 
Institute, Medical Officer, Staffordshire County Council, with Appendix on Sanitary 
Law, by Herbert Manley, M.A., M.B., D.P.H. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 6e. 
*'A HANDBOOK useful to Sanitabt INSPECTORS, and ALL Interested in Sanitary 

matters."— &initofv Record. [See page 78. 

Dairy Chemistry : A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By H. Droop Bichmond, F.C.S., Chemist to the Aylesbury Dai^r 
Company. With Tables, Illustrations, Ac. Handsome Cloth, 16s. 
"The BEST contribution to the subject that has yet appeared."— TA« Lancet. 

[See page 78. 

Flesh Foods: With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 
Bacteriological Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Inspectors, Analysts, 
and others. By C. AiNSWORTH Mitchell, B.A., F.I.C.. Mem. Council Soc. of Public 
Analysts. WiUi numerous Illustrations and a oolourea Plate. 

[See page 78. 

Foods : Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wtnter BLrrn, 
M.E.C.S., F.C.&, Public Analyst for the County of Devon. With Tables, Foldhig 
Plate, and Frontispiece. Fourth Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. 21s. 
*' An admirable digest of the most recent state of knowledge.' —CA-emMa^ Newe. 

^ [See page 78. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRANa 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK. READY SHORTLY. 

In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth, Profusely Illustrated with Plates^ 

Diagrams^ and Figures, 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Design, Organisation, and Management. 

Including the Generation and Distribution of Electrical 

Energy. 

By CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, 

AK.C, M.Inst.CE., M.Inst. Mbch.E., 

Member of the Council of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, and Eleciricsil 

Engineer to the City of Manchester. 



OONTXNTS. 



Introductory. — Central Station Work as a Profession. — Central Station Supply as an In- 
vestment — The Establishment of a Central Station. — Systems of Supply. — Choice of Site — 
Architectural Features. — Choice of Plant and General Design. — Boilers.^ — Systems of 
Draught and Waste Heat Economy. — Methods of Firing Boilers.— Coal Handling, Weighing, 
and Storing. — Feeding of Boilers. — The Transmission of Steam. — Generators. — Condensing 
Appliances. — Switching Gear, Instruments, and Connections. — Distributing Mains. — Drawing- 
in Systems. — Built-in Systems, Dielectrics. — Insulation, Resistance, and Cost — Distributing 
Networks- — Service Mains and Feeden. — ^Testing of Mains. — Recording and Laying of 
Mains. — Meters and Appliances on Consumers' Premises. — Standardising and Testing Labor- 
atory, — Secondary Batteries. — Street Lighting — Cost of Production. — Methods of Charging. 
— Regulations of Consumer's Installations.— General Organisations of a Central Station — 
The Generating Station. — The Mains Department — The Installation Department.— The 
Standardising Department— The Drawing OflBce, Transforming Stations, and Street Light- 
ing.— The Clerical Department— The Consumer.— The Routine and Main Laying.— Imdkx. 



MUMBO k JAMIESOM'S ELECTRICAL POCKET-BOOK 

FoURTBBNTH EDITION, Rerised and Enlarged. 

A POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ELBCTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 

Bt JOHN MUNRO, C.E.» & Prov. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.& 
linth Namerous Diagrmms. Pocket Size, Leather, 81. 6d. 

aXNXRAL 0ONTXNT& 

Units of Measurement.- Measures. — Testing. — Conductors. — Dielectrics. — Submarine 
Cables. — Telegraphy. — Electro*Chemistry. — Electro-Metallurgy. — Batteries. — Dynamos and 
Motors. — Transformers. — Electric Lighting. — Miscellaneous. — Logarithms. — Appendices. 

"WoNsnnnxT TmKwwcr, . • . Wotthy of the highatr 
^pm'^'—EUctricuM, 

'"Aa STnuMO Yalitb of M«Mra. Minnw aad jAxmoii'a 



LONDON : CHARLES aRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



m oHABLm BBiFFin A co:a fublfoahomm, 

Br PB0FE8S0BS J. H. POYNTIMG A J. J, THOMSON. 

In Large 8to. Folly Sliutratod. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOS: 

r 

00MFBI8INO 

FROPERTIXS OF MATTER ; SOUND; HEAT; MAQNETI8M 
AND ELECTRICITY; AND LIGHT. 

BT 

J. H. POTNTINO, J. J. THOMSON, 

•O.D.. V.E.S., ^jn> ''•Am '-B.!.! 

Uk$ W9Skaiw or Trinltjr OoUaft, Oambridctt: Mknr of Trtnltj OoU«fB, OUnbridco; Plot 

Fwf MOOC of PhTtia. ICaaon OoUago, of BzpoxiiMBtol Phjsiin In the UUTinttr 

Blnhingham of Oambrtdfft. 



Volame I., Second Edition, Price 8s. 6d. 

S O XJ N^ I>. 

CkmMnli.— The Nature of Soand and its chief Cbaraoierletici.~The Velocity of Booid 
te Air and other Media.— Reflection and Refraction of Sonnd.— Freqnency and Pitch of 
NotM.— Besonance and Forced OsdllationB.— AnalyalB of VibrationB.—Tlie TransTOno 
VIbratiomi of Stretched Strinffi or Wlree.—Pipea and other Air GaTitieB.— Bodi.— Platoiw 
— Membrane8.~VibrationB maintoined by Heat.— SeneitiTe Flames and Jeti.— Moaloal 
Sand.— The Saperpoeition of WaTOB.— Index. 



** Hie work . . . maybe recommended to anyone doBiroat of posiOBBlng an 
or-TO-DiLTB Stakdakd Tkvatisk on AcouBttcs.*'— LtYerafiire. 

** Very clearly written. . . . The namee of the anthora are a guarantee of the 
floinrririo accubacv and up-to-datb chajlictkr of the work."— ^tfueaifofia/ THmtt. 



In lafge 8vo, with Bibliography, Illnstrations in the Text, and leren 

Lithographed Plates. 12s. 6d. 

THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH: 

An Essay to whleh the Adams Prize was a^jadged in 1808 In 

the University of Cambridge. 

BY 

J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.R.S., 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Physics, liCasOB 

College, Birmingham. 

** An aooovnt of this inUect cannot fJall to be of oaiAf. and «khie4I isnaiar to the lolMilUle 
■iMd. BipeelaUy te fhto the obm when the accoant k giren by one who hea eontribnted bo 
BBBBJilBrBDly BB haB Prof. Poynting to oor present state of knowledge with reapeet to a tbit 
iMImUtiataJect. . . . Benurkably has Newton's eatlmate been Tertlled by PiotPaynllBf.''— 



UNUKW: OHttLES OMFFIN A CO^ LllflTEO. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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46. GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited bt EDW. BLACKMORE, 

Haiter Mtfiner, Ffnt Clus Trinitj Hotne Certlfloate, Aasoc Inst K.A. ; 
Ain> Wbittbh, mainlt, bj Sailobs for Sailobs. 

"Tms adhhublb BKKaa.''—FairpUu/. "A vbkt useful muM/'—Nahin. 
**The volumes of Mbssbs. Ohffiii's Kautioal Bemes may weU and proflteUj be 
read by all Interested In onr national XAmmiE noQKESB."— Marine Engvneer. 

"BvBRT Ship should have the whole Series as a Befbrehoe Libbart. Hahd- 

SOMELY BOUND, CLEARLY PRINTED and ILLUSTRATED."— Kwrpooi Jouftl. </ CoiIMII«fe». 



The British Mereantlle Marine : An Historical Sketch of its 

and Derelopment. By the Bditor, Capt. Blaokmore. 8s, 6d. __^i«f 

♦•Captain Blackmore's SPLENDID BOOK . . . contains parsgraphs on erery point 
of lnter«it to the Merchant Marine. The 243 pages of this book m THE MOSTTALU- 
ABLE to the sea captain that have ever been compiled."— Jf«rwftant StrnM Stmtw. 

mementary Seamanship. By D. Wimon-Barkbr, MastwMjmw, 

F.B.8.B., F.R.O.S. With numerous Plates, two In Cotoun, and Vrantlspleee. 

Second Edition, Bevlsed. te. « - * *v^ • v.»»^^^ • 

"This ADMIRABLE MANUAL, by CAPT. WIU(» BARSXR, of the ' Woioester, sems 

iO us PERtBCTLY DBBIGNBD."— jltMfUBUflk 

Know Yonr Own Ship : A Simple Explanation of the Stability, Con- 
struction, Tonnage, and f^eboard of Ships. ft[TH08. Walton, Haval i^ofaiteet. 
With numerous Illustrations and additional Chapters on Buoyancy, Trim, and 
Calculations. Fourth Edition, Kevised and Enlarged. 7s. 6d. 
"Mr. Walton's book will be found very useful."- T^ Engineer. 

Navifiration : Theoretical and Practical. Bv D. Wimon-Babkbe, 

Master Mariner, Ac, and William Allinoham. 8s. 6d. 

"Precisely the kind of work required for the New Certificates of competency. 
Candidates will ilnd it invaluable."— Dundse Adttrtiaer. 

Marine MeteorolO^ : For Officers of the Merchant Navy. By 
WILLIAM ALLINOHAM, nrst Class Honours, Navication, Science and Art Department. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, and faeaimile reproduction of log page. 
7s. 6d. 

Latitude and Longitude : How to find them. By W. J. Millab, 

C.B., late Sec. to the Inst of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland. 28. 

** Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Navigation."— JfaKtis Enginetr. 

Practieal Mechanics : Applied to the requirements of the Sailor. 
By Thos. Mackenzie, Master Mariner, F.B.A.S. 8s. 6d. 
" Well worth the money . . . exobedinoly helfvul."— Slkf^n^ World, 

Triflronometry : For the Young Sailor, &o. By Rich. C. Buck, of the 
Kames Nauttoal Trainhig College, H.M.S. " Worcester." Price 8s. 6d. 
**This EMINENTLY PRACTIOAL and reliable volume."— ^ScAoofnMMtsr. 

Fraetieal AJ^bra. By Rich. C. Buck. Companion Volume to the 
above, for Saflors and others. Price 8s. 6d. 
" It is JUST the book for the young sailor mindful of progress. —Nautical Magaane. 

The Lesral Duties of Shipmasters. By Bbnkdict Wm. Ginsbueg, 

M.A., XL.D., of the Inner Temple and Northern Clrooit ; Bairister-at-Law. Prioe 
4s. 6d. 
 " Invaluable to masters. . . . We can fully recommend It."— At^pifvOostts. 

A Medieal and Sursrleal Help for Shipmasters. Indudinff First 

Aid at Sea. By Wm. Johnson Smith, F.E.C.S., Rindpal Medical Officer, Seamen's 

Hospital, Greenwich. Second Edition, Bevised. es. 

" Sound, judioioub, really helffu l.^— T>s Lancet, 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN i CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREETi STRANa 



QRIFPIN'S NAUTICAL SEBIEEL 

Price S$. 6d. Pot^free. 

British Mercantile Marine. 

Bt EDWARD BLACEMORE, 

HASTBIl MARDfBR; ASSOCIATE OP THm IMSnTVTION OF NAVAL ARCHmCTt| 

MSIIBBR OP THm INSTITUTION OF BNCINBRKS AND SHIPBUILDBKS 

IN SCOTLAND ; BDITOR OP GRIFFIN'S "NAUTICAL SBRIES." 

GnmuL CoNTKHTB.— Historical : From Early Times to 1486— PrMTtw 
«iid«r Uenjy VIIL— To Death of Mazy— During Elizabeth's Beign— Up to 
the Beign of William in.— The 18th and 19th CenturieB— Iniititation ol 
Xzaminationi — Base and ProgreM of Steam Propulsion — Development of 
Free Tnde-Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 1875— ** Locksley HaU^ Case- 
Shipmasters' Societies— Loaiding of Shipsr-Shipjnng Legislation, 1884 to 1894— 
Statistics of Shipping. The PBBSOifinL : Shipowners— Officers— Mariners— 
Duties and Present Position. Education: A Seaman's Education: what it 
should be— Present Means of Education- Hints. Disciplinb and Dx7TT— 
Postscript— The Serious Decrease in tiie Number of British Seamen, a Matter 
demanding the Attention of the Nation. 

"IiiTBRxsiiira snd InrsucriTB . . . may be read with raom and xsjonmr.**— 
tflMmNff Herald, 

'^Btbet BRAifCH of the Bnbject Is dealt with In a mj whieh shows that the writer 
'knows the ropes* familiarly/*— iSeotfmaii. 

"This ADioRABLs book . . . Txsics with Dsefnl informatton— Should be in the 
kands of etery Bailor. "~vr««(«rti Morning Ntm. 



Second Edition. Price 6s. Poet-Jree. 



ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

BT 

D. WILSON-BAKKER, Mastsb Mariner; F.B.S.E., F.R.G.S., &a, &a; 

TOnVQES BBOTHBB OF THE TRIHITT HOUBB. 

With Frontispiece, Twelre Plates (Two in Colours), and lUustrationa 

in the Text. 

Gknbral Contkntb.— The BuUding of a Ship; Parts of Hull Masts^ 
fto. — Bopes, ^lots. Splicing, &c. — Grear, Lead and Log, &c. — Rigging, 
Anchors — Sailmakuig — The Sails, &c. — Handling of Boats under bail — 
Sicpals and Signalling— Bule of the Boad— Keeping and Believing Watch — 
Points of Etiquette— Glossary of Sea Terms and Phrases — Index. 

%* The Tolnme oontains the vsw bulss or thx road. 

** This ADiHRABu MANUAL, by Oapt. Wilsoh-Barxkr of the ' Woroeiter/ seems to os 
nsrscTLT DiaiomD. and holds its plaoe exoeUentlv in * GRxrm'B Nadtigal Siribs.' . . . 
Although intended for those who are to become OfBoon of the Merchant Navy, it will be 
f ouid nsef nl by all tacbtsmsv. "—A thmmum. 

** Five shilUngs will be wsll spbnt on this little book. Oapt. Wilsor-Barxsb knows 
Ikom eiq^enoe what a yonng man wants at the oataet of hl> oareer.**— 2VW Bngin^tr. 

%^ For complete List of GRiivnr*s Nautical Sbrhs, see p. tf . 

LOHOOH : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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QBIPPIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES, 

Price S$. 6d. PoH-Jiree. 

NAVZOATZON: 

Bt DAVID WILSON-BARKER, RN.R, F.R.8.E., Ac., &o., 

AXS> 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Wam-QLABB H0S0UB8, SAYIOATIOS, BOHKOB iJID AET DVAETmin. 

Vlftb fiumerotta SUuatratiottB an5 Bxaminatfon Que0tfon0» 

^GmnMAL Ck>iiTiNTB.— Definitioiis— Lfttitad« and Longitude— Instrameiiti 
of NuTigation— Ck>iTection of Goonae— Pkme Sailing— Trayene Sailing— Day's 
Work — Parallel Sailing — Middle Latitude Sailing — Meroator'a Chart— 
Mereator Sailing— Onzrent Sailin£^PoBitionbyBearin|r»---Great Circle Sail^ 
—Hie Tidefl^iJ^estiona— Appendix : Compass Srror—Nmnerons Usefol Hint^ 
fta^Index* 

**PBaGisiLT the kind of work required for the NewOsrttfloatee of eompeteney In giadea 
Ikom Second Mate to extra Hester. . . . Candidates will find l\ nmiJjABLi. **—I>umdm 



** ▲ OARTAL urrui BOOK . . . speeially adapted Co the New Bzaminationa Tbe 
Avthora are Oapt. Wiusoir-BAaxsa (Captain-Saperlntendent of th« Naatloal Oollage, H.M.a 
* Woreeater,* who hu h«d great experlenoe in the hi^eat problems of NaTlg»tion), and 
Mm. AxxDraaAX, a well-known writer on the Science of NaTlganon and Nantioal A at rono m j. ** 
^M^ptHg World. 



Now RsADT. Handaome Cloth. Folly Illustrated. 78. 6d. 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOB 0FFICEB8 OF THE MERCHANT NAYT. 
By WILLIAM ALLINOHAM, 

Joint Author of "Kavigation, Theoretical and FraotlcaL" 

With numerous Plates, Maps, Diagrams, and IllustratioDS, and a facsimile 
Reprodnction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book . 

SUMMARY OP CONTENTS. 

iNTRonnoTORT.^Inatnunenta Vied at 8ea for Meteorological Furpoaea.— Meteoiv- 
logical I^-Booka.— Atmoapheric Presrare.— Air Temperatures.— Sea Temperatures.— 
wlnda.— Wind Force Scales.— History of the; Law of Storms.— Hurricanes, Seasons, and 
Storm Tracks.— Solution of tbe Cyclone Problem.— Ocean Currenta.— Icebergs.— Syn- 
ohronous Charta.— Dew, Mists. Fogs, and Haae.— Clouds.- Ualn, Snow, and Hail.— 
Mirage, Bainbows, Coronas, Haloa, and Meteors.— Lightning, Gorpoaanta, and Auroras.— 

QVBSnOirS.- APPENDIX.— INDIX. 

*«* For Complete List of Obifun's Nautical Sebibs, see p. 46. 
LONDON: CHARLES QRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



<• osAMLMB OMirmr s oo:§ publioatiokb. 

GBirrnrs yAuncAL series. 

Grown 8yo, with Namerooa niiutriktioDi. Handiome Cloth. 3a, 6d. 

Practical Mechanics: 

Applied to the Bequirements of the Sailor. 

By THOS. MACKENZIE, 

MoBUr MtariMr, F.R.A.8. 

GraXRAL GoNTiENTS. — ^Resolution and Oomposition of Forces— Work don* 

Sr Machines and Living Agents — The Mechanical Powers: The Lever; 
erricks as Bent Levers — The Wheel and Axle : Windlass ; Ship's Caiwtaa ; 
Crab Winch— Tackles : the *'01d Man"— The IncUned Plane; the Screws 
The Centre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel Wire, Manilla., Hemp, Coir — ^Derricks and Shears — Calcmation of the 
Cross-breaking Strain of Fir Spar — Centre of E£fort of Sails — Hydrostatics: 
the Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pump, &c 
*' This ixoellxmt book . . . contains a labob amount of informaiioik'' 

** Wbll worth the money . . • will be found xzobidinolt hilpfdu"— 
Shippmg World. 

'^Ko Ships' Offioers' bookoabe will henceforth be complete without 
Captain Mackenzie's * Praotioal Mechanios. ' Notwithstanding my many 
▼ears' experience at sea, it has told me how much more there it to acquire,** — 
{Letter to the Publishers from a Master Manner). 

" I must express my thanks to you for the labour and care you have taken 
in 'Practical Mechanics.' . . . It is a life's experience. . . . 
What an amount we frequently see wasted by riggmg purchases without reason 
and accidents to spars, &c., &c. ! 'Practical Mechanics ' would bate all 
this." — (Letter to the Author from another Master Mariner). 



WORKS BT RICHARD C. BUCK, 

oftlM Thunw Nutfaial Tntniag OoUsga, H.)f.S. • Woroeater.' 

1. A Manual of TrigonometrT: 

With Diagrams, Examples, and Exercises. Post-free Ss. 6d. 

*«* Mr. Buck's Text-Book has been specially prepared with a view 
to the New Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometry 
is an obligatory subject. 

"TlilB KxoniirTLT PBAonoAL and bblxablb voluks."— Selkoolm<u<er. 

2. A Manual of Algebra. 

DeBigned to meet the Requirements of SaUon and others. Price 8s. 6d. 

%* These elementary works on alqbbju. and TRioovomtTBT are written specially for 
those who will have little opportanity of oonsahing a Teaoher. They are books for **sbl»- 
■nr.*' All bat the simplest explanations have, merefore, been avoided, and AMSWcas le 
fhe EzerolBes are given. Any person may readUy, by oarefal study, beoome master of their 
eontents, and thns li^ the foandation for a further mathematioai oonrse, if desired. It to 
hoped that to the younger Offioers of onr Mercantile Xarlne th^ will be tcmad deeUtodly 
senioeable. The fizamples and Rvereisi are taken from the Bacsmlnatioii Papers sel fsr 
the Oadets of the *' Woroester." 

** Olearly arranged, and well got up. . . .A first-rate Elementary Algebra.**— 
Nautieat Magasine. 

VFor oomplete List of Gaiivai's Nautioal Snns, see p. 45. 

lONDON : GHARU8 6RIFFIH A CO., UNITED, EXETER STREET, 8TRAMD. 



NAUTICAL WORKS. 



GBnriN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Crown 8to, with Diagrams. 28. Post-free. 

Latitude and Longitude: 

fiEomr to Find tlic 



Bt W. J, MILLAR, C.R, 

LaU StertUtrf to Uu huL of Engineer* tmd SMpfmUdtn im StoUamd. 

'* CoNOissLT and clbably wbitten . . . cannot bat prove an aoqniMoo 
to those stadying Navigation." — Marine Engineer. 

'* Tonng Seamen wiH find it handt and usktul, suplb and OLEAtiV-^Tke 
Bkgineer, ^ 

In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 4s. 6d. Post-free. 

THE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS. 

BY 

BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern Circttit; Banister-at-Law. 

General Contents.— The Qnaliflcatlon for the Position of Shipmaster— The Con- 
tract with the Shipowner— The Master's Duty in respect of the Crew : Bngagement ; 
Apprentices ; Discipline ; Provisions, Accommodation, and Medical Comforts ; Payment 
of wages and Dischaive— The Master's Duty in respect of the Passengers— The Master's 
Financial Sesponsibilities— The Master's Duty in respect of the Cargo— The Master's 
Duty In Case of Casualty— The Master's Duty to certain Public Authorities— The 
Master's Duty in relation to Pilots, Signals, Fla^s, and Light Dues- The Master's Duty 
npon Arrival at Uie Port of Discharge— Appenoices relative to certain Legal Matters : 
Board of Trade Certificates, Dietarv Scales, Stowsge of Orain Cargoes, Load Line Kegnla- 
tions, Life-saving Appliances, Carnage of Cattle at Sea, Ac., Ac— Copious Index. 

" No taitelllgent Master should fkll to add this to his Ust of necessary books. A few lines 
cf it may savs ▲ lawtbs's fbs, bbsidks mvoLiss yroaxt.''— Liverpool Jountal 9f Oomnureo, 

'* SsHsiBLB, plainly written, in clbab and vom-tkcbiiical lahouaqi, and will be fMud off 
HUGH aaaviCB by the Shipmaster."— BriftfA Trade Review. 



FIRST AID AT SEA. 

Second Edition, Kevised. With Coloured Plates and Nnmeroos niaetra- 

tionty and comprising the latest Kegulations Respecting the 

Carriage of Medical Stores on Board Sldp. 

A MEDICAL AKD SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 

IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

VT 

WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.RO.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, OrtenwlclL 

%* The attention of all interested In our Merchant Navy is reqoeeted to tlils>iins(1litfi 
osefnl and valuable work. It is needless to say that it Is the oatoome of many yeen 
nuoncAL xxPBKZSMCB amongst Seamen. 

**8ouai>, JVDiaoes, aaaur svuvdl."— TkslMieif. 

*«* For Complete List of Obifun's Nautical Snem, mo p. 46. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN df CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



GBIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 



FOUSTH EDinoK. Revised thrcughoutt with additional Chapters on 

Trim^ Buoyancy, and Calculations, Numerous lilustrations. 

Handsome Cloth, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

KNOW YOXm OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 

araOZALLT ABBANGSD TO SUIT THE BXQUIRSMXNTS OF SHIPS* OmOKBMp 
BHIFOWNBBS, SUPBRINTXNDBNTB, DRAUOHTSMBN, XNGINXSB8, 

AM) 0THEB8. 



This work explains, in 
^nbjeoti m: — 

Displacement, 

Deadweight, 

Tonnage, 

Freeboard, 

Moments, 

Buoyancy, 

Strain, 

Stmctnre, 



a simple manner, such important 



StabiUty, 
Boiling, 
Ballasting, 
Loading, 
Shifting Cargoes, 
Admission of Water, 
Sail Area, 
ftc, ftc* 



^ The little book will be found excxedinolt handt by most officen and 
efficiali connected with shipping. . . . Mr. Walton's work will obtain 
LASTING 8DC0I8S, because of its unique fitness for those for whom it has been 
written."— /Sr/MjTptn^ World. 

** An EXCELLENT WOBIL full of Solid instrnotion and imyaluablx to erery 
officer of the Mercantile Marine who has his profession at heart." — Shipping. 

" Not one of the 242 pages could well be spared. It will admirably fulfil its 
purpose • . . useful to ship owners, ship superintendents, ship draughts- 
men, and all interested in shipping." — Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 

" A mass of vert useful intobmation, accompanied by diagrams and illus- 
trations, is giren in a compact form." — Fairplay. 

" A large amount of host useful information is given in the volume. 
The book is certain to be of great service to those who desire to be thoroughly 
grounded in the subject of which it treats." — Steamship. 

** We have found no one statement that we could have wished differently 
expressed. The matter has, so far as clearness allows, been admirablv con- 
densed, and is simple enough to be understood by every seaman."— J/artiM 
Engineer, 

ICNDON: CHARLES QRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



GBOLOGT, MINING, AND MBTALLUBGT. 



§§7-8. Griffln's Geological, Prospecting, Mining, and 

Metallorgica] Publications. 

PAOB 

06ol(%;7, Stratiflrrapliieal, R. Sthbridgb, F.B.S., . 52 

,9 Physiealy • Fbof. H. G. Sbblkt, . . 52 

99 Practical AldS9 Pbov. Gbbntillb Oolb, . 5S 

„ Open Air Studies, . „ „ .19 

GriflBn's *'New Land" Series, Ed. by Paor. Oole, . 54 

1. ProspectinfiT for Minerals, S. Hbbbbbt Cox, A.RS.M., . 55 

2. Food Supply, . . Bobt. Bbuce, ... 55 
8. New Lands, H. R. Mill, D.Sa, F.R.S.E., 54 

4. BuildinsT Construction, Pbof. Jas. Lyon, 54 

Ore and Stone MininsTt • Pbov. Lb Nbyb Fostbb, 56 

Elementary HininsT, . » 91 56 

Coal MininfCf . H. W. Hughbs, F.G.S., 57 

Practical Coal Mininsr, . G. L. Kerb, M.lnst.M.E., . 58 

Petroleum, .... Bedwood and Holloway, . 60 

Hine-Surveyinjr, Bennett H. BBonGH,A.RS.M., 56 

Blastinsr and Explosives, O. Guttmann, a.M.LC.E., . 57 

Mine Accounts,. Pbof. J. G. Lawn, 58 

Minings Engineers' Pkt.-Bk., E. R. Field, M.lnst.M.M., . 59 

MetaUurgy(GeMnaTreatise|p„,^,„^^ ei 

„ (Elementary), Pbof. Humboldt Sexton, 66 

Assayings, . J. J. & 0. Bbbingbb, . 66 

Metallurgical Analysis, . J. J. Mobgan, F.C.S., . 67 

Griffln's Metallurgical Series Ed.bySiBW.BoBBBTB-Au8TEN, 62 

1 • Introduction, . Sib W. Robebts-Austen, E.O.B., 6S 

2. Gold, Metallui^ry of, Db. Kibke Bosb, A.R.S.M., 63 

8. Lead and Silver, „ . H. F. Collins, A.RS.M., . 64 

4. Iroi, Metallui^ry of, . Thos. Tubnbb, A.R.S.M., . 65 

5. Steel, „ P> W. Habbobd, A.RS.M., . 65 

6. MetaUurgicail Machinery, H. C. Jenkins, A.RS.M., . 65 
GettinfiT Gold, J. C. F. Johnson, F.G.S., . 59 
Cyanide Process, James Pabk, F.G.S., . 59 

^W?««^®^^*^ *"* I B0BCHER8 AND McMillan, . 68 

Renmng, . . . . j 

Eleetro-Metallui^^y, . W. G. McMillan, F.I.C, . 68 

Goldsmith and Jeweller's Art, Thos. R WioLBY, . 67 



LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



) OHARLM OUFFIN S 00:B PUBLICATIONS. 

Demy Svo, Eandscfms cloth, 18$. 

Pbjsical Geology and Pakontology, 

OJi THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

BT 

HARRY GOVIER SKELEY, F.R.&, 

OP GBOGKAPHY IM KIMC'S CW I WHM, MJOHIDOm. 



VUCb 9rontt0piece in Cbromc»Xitbodnipl»B^ and }IItt0tnitloiiii» 



^ It is impomble to paise too highly the xcMuch whidi PKonsfom SBBLKr*! 
* Phtsical Giologt ^ evidcBoet. ' It is pak moee than a Text-book-— it is 
aDirictort to the Student in proseotting his researches. '*-~^cAUbii«M/^d^ 
dntsUtJU Gioicgual S0cuiy^l9liS,iy Iiio.Pr^.Bmtuy.D.Sc.^LL.D,^ F,E,S. 

" PROFKSSOR Skeley msintsins in his ' Physical Geology ' the high 
fepntstion he already deserredly bean as a Teacher." — Dr, Hmty Wmd" 
ward, F.R.S.^ in Uu " GwhgUal Mmgamu:* 

" Professor Seeley's work indndes one of the most satisfartoty Traalii» 
on lithology in the English language. ... So rnudi that is not ■rnsriltn 
sn other works is presented in this Tolvmc^ that no Student of Geok)gy eM 
afford to be without it" — Anuriimn Journal pf Enginurmg, 



Demy Svo, Handsome cloth, 34$* 

Sfratigrapbical Geoli^ & Pateontology, 

OJf THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

m 

ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R-S, 

OP m MATVBAI, mST. MVAXTHmT. BUnSH MVSBim, LAim PAXJKNrrOLOGiaT TO THB 
CaOtJOGICAZ. SUaVBY OP CKBAT SaiTAIN, PAST PEBSIDaHT OP TMM 

OmOVOGKAl. 90CIBTV, KTC 

watb Aap» Kttmeroit0 VabCcf, and Sbirts«0fx putcii 



Mo Mch coaqModioM of goologiad kaoirlcdco ku mrm hmn bvovght 



** If PaoF. Saaur's toIium wu rcnuukablo for its offigiaaUtr and (h« bveodtk •£ lli 

met tiM iMf ition —do m 



Mr. BTnBnafellyjutifiM tho UMttkmauuU ia hbyfcfiftee that his book 



or BBPBKBNCB.' 



lONOON: CHARLES GRIFFIH % CO^ UMlTEO. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



PRAOTIOAL eaOLOGT AKD PSOSPtOTJNO. Si 

Wovkf b^ GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, H.R.I.A., F.G.S^ 

ftvfctMT of G«ology IB tbt Royal CoU«g« of Scieace for Irdflttd. 



AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY! 

WITJT A SECTION ON PALEONTOLOGY. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

Third Edition, Revised and in part Re-written. With Frontispiece 

and Ulustratioos. Cloth, zcs. 6d. 



GENERAL 0ONTENT&— 

PART I.— Samfuno op thx Eaxth's Crust. 
PART II.— Examination of Minerals. 
PART III.— Examination of Rocks. 
PART IV.— Examination of Fossils. 

'* PraC Cole treati of the examiiuUMm of miaenis aad racks ia a war that has ^ 
hten attempted befora . . . dbsbsving of thb highbst pkaisb. Here indeed an 
' Aids ' iNNUiSBaABLB aod iktaluabu;. All the directions are girea with the utaiost dear' 
■ass and predsaon."— ^4Ami«mm«. 

"To the Tonager workers in Geolo|y, Pn>f. Cole's book wil be as iMnisraiitABUi at a 
djffinnary to the learners of a language.*-A5«/wr)dle^ Rtmtm. 

"That the work deserves its title, that it is full of 'Aids/ and ia the highfif degreo 
'rBACTKAL,' will be the verdict of all who use it*— JVkiarv. 

" This BXcsLLSMT Manoal . . . will be a vsmy casAT kilp. . . . The secuoo 
•■ the EvainiaarioB of Fossils is probably the bbst of its kind yet published . . . Full 
•f wdkdifestod iafonaatiMi frons the newest sontces aad tnm. peiwma l researeh."— i4iuM/f 
^NmLHuimrf, 



OPEH-AIR STUDIES IH GEOItOGY: 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S. 

With 12 Full-Page lUustratiom from Phoiographt, 

Cloth. &r. 6/ 

For details, see Griffin's Introductory Science Series, p. 19. 



Edited by PROFESSOR OOLB. 

Tbe ''Mei Land" Series for Colonists and Prospectors 

(Bee iMoct pace). 
IMDON: CHARLES 8RIFFIII 4 60„ LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAID. 



\ 0SABLM8 BBIWnW 4 00.*§ fUELWATIOMB. 

The "New Land" Series 



OV 



Practical Hand-Books 

For the Use of Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, 

Colonists, and all Interested in the opening 

up and Development of New Lands. 

EDITED BY 

GEENVILLE A, J. COLE, M.RLA,, F.G.S., 

FiofeMor of Geology In the Boyal Colleee of Science for IreUuid. 
Large Crown 8vo, Cloth or LMther, with nioatrations. 



READY IMMEDIATELY. NEW VOLUME OF THE SERIES. 
In Large Crown 8t;0| Hcui(Uome Cloth, 

NEW LANDS: 

THEIB BESOUBCES AND FBOSFEGTIVE 

ADVANTAGES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, LL.D., F.RS.E., 

Librarian to the Boyal Geographical Society. 
With Numerous Maps Specially Drawn and Executed for this Work. 

IXTRODCCTORT. — The Development of New Lands. — The I>ominion of Canada.— Canada, 
Buteni Provinces. -Canada, Western Provinces and Territories.— Newrfouudland.— The United 
States.— Ijatin America, Mexico.— Latin America, Temperate Brazil and ChllL— Ijatin America, 
Argentina. — The Falkland Islanda — Victoria. — New liJoath Wales. - Qaeensland. — South 
Australia.— Tasmania. -Western Australia. -New Zealand.— The Resources of South Africa.— 
Southern Rhodesia.— Isdbx. 



Vol 4.— BUILDING CONSTRUCTION in WOOD, STONE, 
AND CONCRETK By Jas. Lyon, M.A., Professor of 
Engineering in the Royal College of Science for Ireland ; 
sometime Superintendent of the Engineering Department in 
the Uniyersitj of Cambridge; and J. Taylob, A.R.C.S.L 

[In PreparaUom, 

\* Other Volumes will follow, dealing with subjects of 
Pbimary IifPOBTANCB in the Examination and Utilisatioh of 
Lands which have not as yet been fully developed. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



PROaPBOTINQ AND MINING. SS 



GBEFFIN'S "HEW LAITO" SEMES . 

Sbookd Edition, i26m«ed. With lUuttnUioM. PrieeinOlothf68.;ttroinglif 

bound in Leather, 6«. Qd. 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

A Practical Handbook for ProBpectors, Explorers, Settlers, and all 
interested in the Opening up and Development of New Lands, 

BT 

S. HERBERT COX, AssoaRS.M., M.Inst.M.M., F.O.a, Ac 

General Contents. —Introdaction and HintB on Otology— The Detenninft- 
tion of Minerals : Ubo of the Blow-^pe, fta — Bock-fonmng Minerals and Non- 
Metallic Minerals of Oommercial Value : Rock Salt, Bonu^ Marbles, litho- 
graphic Stone, Quartz and Opal^ &o.. &c. — ^Precious Stones and Gems — ^Stratified 
Deposits: Coal and Ores— Mineral Veins and Lodes— Irregular Deposits* 
D>Tiiamic8 of Lodes: Faults, &o.— Alluvial Deposits— Noble Metals: Gold, 
Platinum, Silver, Ac.— Lead — Mercury— Ooppei^— Tin — Zinc— Lfon — Nibkal, 
Ac. — Sulukur, Antimony, Arsenic, &c. — Comoustible Minerals — PetrdUnm— 
General CQnts on Plraspecting— Glossary — Index. 

" This ADIORABLB LTRLI WORK . . . written With flOIENTIVIO AOOURAOT tO a 

OLBiB and LUon> style. ... An ixpobtant additioh to technical literature . . . 
will be of value not only to the Student, but to the experienced Prospeotor. . . . 
If the succeeding volumes of the Kbw Land Series are equal In merit to the Jlrrt, we 
must congratulate the Publishers on successfully filling up a gap In existing literature. 
^Minf/ng JoumaL 

"This BZOBLLENT HAHDBOOK wiU prove a perfect Vads-mBcwoi to those engaged In 
die praotical work of Mining and Metallurgy."— Tfnsf qf Africa, 



V^th many Engravings and Fhotogxapha. Handsome Cloth, 4fl. 6d. 

I^OOD SUPPLY. 

Bt ROBERT BRUOE, 

Agrlenltural 8np«rlnt«ndflBt to the Bojsl Dublin Sodetj. 
With Appendix on Preienred Foods by C. A. MrroHXLL, B.A., F.LC, 

GiNBRAL Contents.— Climate and Soil— Drainage and Rotation of 
Oropa— Seeds and Crops— Vegetables and Fniits— Cattle and CatUs- 
Breeding— Sheep and Sheep Rearing— Pigs— Ponltiy— Horses— The Daizy 
—The Fanner's Implements— The Settler's Home. 

*' Beisiles with ihforkahoh."— Farmert' QiuetU. 

" The work is one which will appeal to those intendiuff to become farmers at home 
or in the Oolonies, and who desire to obtain a general idfea of the true principles of 
farming in .all its braeohes."— Jdumot <^f the Royal Coionial InaL 

"A most READABLE sud TALUABLE book, and merits an ezieebitb bale."— SopCtM 
Former, 

" Will prove of service in art pabi of the yroKLS>,"-N<Uut€. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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OSARLMB BBIFFIW S OO.'B PUBLWATJOWB. 



ORE & STONE MINING. 

BY 

C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sa, F.R.S., 

inuwnwR or MooMCk rotal ooixigb mr wcxacm ; r.m. dispbctor op Mm 

Fourth Edition, Revised, and brooffht thcnoiiglily up-to-date. 
With Frontispiece and 710 Ulvstrations. 



**!>?. FofUf'f book wu cspeetad to be BrocM-MAXiNa, and it fuDrivstafiet Md 

^~~ ... A MOOT AOMnAOLB ooooimt of tho aodo of occuiroooo of pnctkdiy aia 
MIMBSAU. FroboUy lUttidi umutallkd for com^etencM.'— rA# Mimmg JmmmmL 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

nmODncnoil. Mode of Oeenrrenee of Mlnepals.— Proneetlng.— Bortnc 
—Breaking Ground.— Supporting Bxeavatlons.— Exploitation.— Haulage or 
Tnuuport.— Hoisting op winding.— Drainage. — Ventilation.— Ughttng.— 
Doioent and- Aseent.— Dressing— Prineiples ofiSmployinent of Mining Labour* 
— Ujg^llon affeetlng Mines and Quarries.— Condition of the Miners 

^'Wo BToai-MAKiifo work . . . oppwli to MBM OP BxnxmiCB BO kw Aoa •• 
' IV0 STLBMPID WOBK."— £7M<«rr. Ztachrfi, fiir B^rf <*"<' H^Ht mm u n^ 



ELEMENTARY MINING AND QUARRYING 

. (An Iniarodaotoiy Text-book). Bj Prof. 0. Li Nktk 
F08TBB, F.RS. \SkarAy. 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYING: 

¥w ih% ifM of Managon of Minn and CoUMob^ StudmitB 
at th§ Royal iohool of MIneo, do. 

By BENNETT H. BROUGH, F.G.S., ASSOC.R.S.M., 

Fonneily InitnMtor of MJao-SarrariBg^ Royol Scboel of Mibm. 

Sbvknth Edition, Enlarged and Reyised. With Numerous Disgiama» 

Cloth, 7B. 6d. 

Gbnbral Contxnti. 

QeBsral Explanations— Measurement of Distances— Miner's Dial— Variation el 
ilie M^ignetic-Needle— Surveying with the Magnetic-Needle in presence of 



tne Mflgneuc-iNeeoie— sunreymg witn me Magnenc-neeoie m presence oi udd— 
Sui i eyi ng with the Fixed Needle— German Dud^Theodolite— ThtTersing Undsrw 
gi Bid— Surfaoe-Sorreys with Theodolite— Plotting the Survey— CalctuUion o# 



ng — Connection of Underaround- and Suritoe-Sunreys — ^Measuring 



Distances by Tdescope — Setting-out — Mine-Sunre3ring Problems — Mine 
Applications of Magneuc-Needle in Mining— Photographic Surveying— if]l;^cii^MU. 

^ Hof TMOVWD itiolf a valuablb Text-book ; the bist, if not the only one, in the Eaglith 
laagvace on the tubjecL**— ATfivcfi^ J^umaL 
^No Engliih-flpcaJdmr Miao Agent or MUag Student will comiderhis technicalUfamy 



'A vahiable e c ceii o r y to Sunroyots in cvenr department of nnMnciil enterpriee. 
FtaUy deserves to hold its position as a stanbaxd.' — Callury GuarHmn. 

UNDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft C0„ LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING : 

FOR THE USE OF COLLIERY MANAGERS AMD OTHERS 
EHQA6ED IH COAL-MIHIMQ. 

ST 

HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S., 

Amoc. Rofjal Sdiool of Mines, General Manager of Sandwell Park Odliery. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged, With Ntmurmt 
Additional Ittustraticns, mostly reduced from Working 

Drawings, 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Geology.— Search for CoaL — Breaking Ground. — Sinking. — Preliminaiy 
Operations. — Methods of Working. — Haulage. — Winding. — PumpiDg.— « 
Ventilation. — Lighting. — Works at Surface. — Preparation of Coal for MaxKct. 
— Index. 

" Quite THSBXST BOOK of its kind ... as practical in aim as a book can be • • • 
Tlw iOnstratioM ire sxciu.vit.'*— ^Mmmwm. 

" We cordially recommend the wotk.''--C#£Svyy Giardum, 

" Will soon come to be regarded as the standard work of its kind."— ^inwi^f AuHX 
DtMy Gazette. 



In Large Svo, with lUustratians and Folding-Plaies, los, 64L 

AND THE USE OF EXPLOSIVES. 

A Handbook for Engineers and others Engaged in Minings 

Tunnelling, Quarrying, &c. 

By OSCAR GUTTMANN, Assoc M. Inst. C.R 

JftfmArr 0fiMt Soeutus ^Cioil Engbuen and ArtkiiectM 0/Vumta and Bttda^ut^ 
Corf tt^H i ii ng Mtmier ffike Imp, R&y, Gwl^[ical Imtituiiom ^Antiria^ 6v. 

Gbnkral Contents.— Historical Sketch— Blastmg Materials— Blasting Pow- 
der—Various Powder-mixtures — Gun-cotton — Nitro-giycerine and Dynamite— 
Other Nitro-compounds — Sprengel's Liquid (acid) Explosives —Other Means of 
Blasting — Qualities, Dangers, and Handling of Explosives— Choice of Blastitkg 
Materials Apparatus for Measuring Force— Blasting in Fiery Mines — Means Si 
luting Chaises — Preparation of Blasti— Bore*holes — Machine-drilling — Chamber 
Mines — Charging of Bore-holes — Determination of the Charge — Blasting in Bore- 
holes — Firing — Straw and Fuze Firing — Electrical Firing— Substitutes for Electrical 
Firing — Results of Working — ^Various Blasting Operations— Quarrying — Blasting 
Masonry, Iron and Wooden Structures — Blasting in earth, under water, of ice, Ac. 

'* This AOMnuBLB work.'*— CoW«ry Onordteii. 

" Should jproTe a xHuU-mecum to Miniag Engineers and all engaged in practical work. 
•^IroH and Coal Trades Review, 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



OHARLEB OEIFFiy 4 00.^8 PUBLIOATIONB. 
NEW VOLUME OF GRIFFIN'S MINING SERIES. 

Edited by 0. LB NEVE FOSTER, D.So., F.RS., 
H.M, Inapwtor of Mlnu, Profntor of Mtning, Royal School of MImm, 



Mine Accoants aid ffinliig M-leeping. 

A Manual for the Use of Students, Managers of Metalliferous 

Mines and Collieries, Secretaries of Mining Companies, 

and others interested in Mining. 

With Numbrous Examplks taken raom thk Actual Practicb 
OP Leading Mining Companibs throughout the world. 

bt 

JAMES GUNSON LAWN, AMoo.R.aM., Assoc Mem.InBt.C.E., F.G.S., 

ProfeMor of Mining at the South African School of Mines, Capetown, 

Klmberley, and Jofaanneabnrg. 

In Large 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. 

Gbnbral GoNTXirrB.— Introdaction. — Part I. Engagement and Pay- 
ment of Workmen.— Part II. Purchases and Sales. — Fart III. Working 
Summaries and Analyses.— Part IV. Ledger, Balance Sheet, and Company 
Books. — Part V. Reports and Statistics. 

**II leems ncpossnuE to raggest how Mr. Lawv'i book ooold be made more compurb or 
Bune TALUABLs, careftil, and ^haaatlve."— Jeootmtante' Magatint. 

**liB. "Lkwatn book ihoald be fouid of obiat ues by Mzvb SzoanABiis and Mm 
MAVAana It oonalati of five Parti.**— VoAomieftefY Stor. 



Iir Acnw Preparation. Large Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

Practical Coal Mining: 

A MANUAL FOR MANAGEBS, XJNDER-MANAGERS, 
OOLLIEBY ENGINEEBS, AND OTHEBS. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst.M.E., 

Colliery Manager. 

*«* Intended to fill the gap existing between the large and expensive 
Standard Treatises on Coal Mining, and the small Elementary Text- 
Books, and to appeal more particularly to those engaged in Practical 
CoUiery Work.—Pn&^MAer'f NoU 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANG 
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With lUustratiom and Platen, Handsome Cloth, 6s. 

THE CYANIDE PROCESS OF GOLD EXTRACTION. 

A Text-Book for the Use of Metaliurgiata and Students at 

Schools of Mines, do. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., 

Late Director Thames School of Minea, and Oeologioal Surveyor and Mining OeolQgiit 

to the Oovemment of New Zealand. 

FiBST English Edition. Thoroa^hly Reviaed and Greatly Enlarged from 
the Third (New Zealand) Edition. With additional details conoeming 
the Siemena-HalBke and other recent processes. 

CoNTBNTS. — The Mac Arthur Process. — Chemistry of the Process. — 
Laboratory Experiments. — Control Testing and Analysis of Solntions. — 
Appliances for Cyanide Extraction. — The Actual Extraction by Cyanide. — 
Application of the Process.— Leaching by Agitation. — Zinc Precipitation 
of Gold.— The Siemens-Halske Process. — Other Cyanide Processes. — Anti- 
dotes for Cyanide Poisoning. — Cyaniding in New Zealand. 

" Mr. Park's book desenres to be ranked aa amongst the best of bxistiko TSSATfOB 
ON THIS SUBJECT."— i/min(ir Journal. 



Seoond Edition. With lUugtratioM. Cloth, 3s. 6<i. 

GETTING GOLD: 

A GOLD-MINING HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 

By J. 0. F. JOHNSON, P.G.S,, A.I.M.B., 

Life Member Aastralasian Mine-Managera' Aaaoclation. 

General Contents.— Introductory : Getting Grold— Gold Prospecting 
(Alluvial and General)— Lode or Reef Prospecting — The Greneaiology of Gold^ 
Auriferous Lodes — ^Auriferous Drifts — Gold Extraction— Secondary Processes 
and Lixiviation — Calcination or *' Roasting** of Ores — Motor Power and its 
transmission— Company Formation and Operations — Rules of Thumb : Mining 
Appliances and Methods— Selected Data for Mining Men — ^Australasian Mining 
Regulations. 

" Practical from beginning to end . . . deala thorooffhly with the Prospeeting; 
Sinking, Cnuhlng, and Sztraction of gold."— A^ Autitralaaian. 



Pocket Size, Strongly bound in Leader, 3s. 6<f. 

THE MINING ENGINEERS' REPORT BOOK 

AND DIRECTORS' AND SHAREHOLDERS' GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. 
By EDWIN R. FIELD, M.Ikst.M.M. 

with Notes on the Valuation of Mining Property and Tabulating Reports, Useful 
Tables, Ac., and provided with detaehable blank pages for M8. Notes, 

"An ADMIRABLY compiled book which MlDlng Engineen and Managers wUl And 
BXTRnCBLT U8BFUL."— Jftmnt^ Journal. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIi^ A CO., LiMITtD, EXcTER STREET, STRAND. 



4o CHARLES GRIFFIN <fr C0.*8 PUBLICATIONS. 

PXSTROX^XSXJIH: 

AND ITS PRODUCTS: 

BT 

BOYERTON REDWOOD, 

F.RS.E., F.LC, Aasoc. Inst. C.E., 

Hon. Ooir. Mem. of tbe Imperial RiusUii Technical Bodetf ; Hem. of the Amerioaa Chcniifoal 
Socie^ : OonnilttDff AdTlsw to the OorporatioD of London undmr tlio 

Petroleoin Acta, kc, &c. 

AaBnnD bt OEO. T. HOLLOWAT, F.LC, Anoa R.C.S., 

And Namerons Contribators. 

In Two VolumeSy Iiarge Syo. Frloe 450. 
With fttttneroud Aap0, platcdt m^ SUuettatfons In tbe Sext 



GENEBAL OONTSNTS. 



vnL 



DU. 



XL 



Transport, Storage, and 
trlbntlon of Petroleum. 

Teitinf of Petroleun. 

Application and Uses of 
Petroleum. 

Legislation on Petroleum at 
Home and ▲t>zoad. 

Statistics of the Petroleum 
Production and the Petroleum 
Trade, obtained from the 
most trustworthy and ottolal 
souroet. 



L General mstorleal Aooount of 

the Petroleum Industry. 
H. Oeologleal and Geographical 

Blstrihution of Petroleum and 

Natural Gas. 
nt Ohemleal and Physical Pro- 
perties of Petroleum. 
17. OrlglnofPetrolenm and Natural 

Gas. 
T. Production of Petroleum, 

Natural Gas, and Osokerlte. 
▼t The Beflning of Petroleum. 
VXL The Shale OU and AUled In- 

dnstiles. 

*' The MOST OOMPRBHENSIVB AND CONVSNISNT ACCOUNT that hss yet appeerad 
el a gigantic industry which has made incalculable additions to the oomtoxt of 
dviliBed man. . . . The chapter dealing with the arrangement for STORAOB 

and TRANSPORT of GREAT PRACTICAL INTSRB8T. . . . The DIGEST of LIQIB- 

LATION on the subject cannot but prove of tbe greatest utility." — l^he 7Hme$. 

" A SPLENDID contribution to OUT technical literature."— C%emtai2 News. 

"This THORonoHLY STANDARD WORK ... in every way excbllxnt 
• • . most fully and ably bandied . . . could only have been produced 
hy a man in the very exceptional position of tbe Author. . . . Indispeh- 
BABLB to all who have to do with retroleum, its applications, manufaoturs, 
BTORAOi, or TRANSPORT.''— Jlftnti^ JoumoL 

" We must concede to Mr. Redwood the distinction of having produced a 
treatise which must be admitted to the rank of the indisphnsables. It oon- 
ta insTH B last word that can be said about Petroleum in any of its boientifio, 
CJGUHNIOAL, and LEGAL aspects. It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
gomprehensiye and explicit account of the geological conditioDB associated with 
the SUPPLY of Petroleum and the very practical question of its amount and 
duration." — Journal of 0<u Lighting, 
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METALLURQIOAL WORKS. 



6l 



Tbibo Bdition. With Folding PUtM and Many DliutatiMig. 

Large 8to. Handsome Cloth. 36s. 

ELEMEHTS OF 

Metallurgy 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EHRACTINe METALS 

FROM THEIR ORES. 



ST 



J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, MJnst.O.K, F.C.S., F.G.B., Aa 

H. BATJERMAN, V.P.G.S. 



aXNSRAL OONTXNTS. 



Befnietory ICateriahk 
Vira-OlajrB. 
FnelB, Ac. 

Copper. 
Tfai. 



Anthnony. 

Arsenic. 

Zinc. 

Mercory. 

Bismnth. 

Lead. 



Xroii* 

Cobalt. 

KickeL 

SilTer. 

Go ld. 

PlatinmiL 



^«* Many votablb additionb, dealing with new Prooessee and Derelopnienti^ 

will be found in the Third Edition. 

* " Of the Thied Editiov, we are still able to say that, m a Text-book of 

Metallnrgy, it is thx best with which we are aoanainted.*'— Ai^meer. 

" The valne of this work is almost mutmaJbU, There can be no qnestion 
ihat the amount of time and labour bestowed on it is enormoas. • • • There 
4b oertainly no MetaUnigical Treatise in the language caknlated to pcoye of 
^ooh general utility.''— if tntfi^ Jcvmal, 

** In this most useful and handsome volume is condensed a large amount of 
valuable practical knowledge. A careful study of the first divisioQ of the bool^ 
<m Fuels, will be found to be of great value to every one in tnining for the 
practical applications of our scientific knowledge to any of our metallurgieal 
operations. " — A thenaum, 

" A work which is equally valuable to the Stodenfe as a Text-book, and to tha 
Ipnotioal Smelter as a Standard Work of Beference. . . . The lllustratloiM 
examples of Wood Engraving."— CAaiiloflrf Ifewi, 
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QMAMLM QBIFFIlf A 0O.V PUMUOATlOn. 



(Stiffin's lEtttHlItttgixHl %tms. 



STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 

FOR 

Hetallnrglsts, Mine-Owners, Assayers, Manufaetaren. 

and all interested in the development of 

the Metallargieal Industries. 

EDITED BT 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., 

AND ASSATXR TO THS XOTAL MINT ; PROFESSOR OF METALLURQT IN 
THE ROTAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 

Ih Largt Bw, Hands^mg Cloth, With IliMtimiwru. 



L nrTEODUCTION to the STUDY of MBTAIiLUBGT. 

By the Editor. Fourth Edition. 15s. (Seep. 63.) 

% GOLD (The Metalinrgy of). By Thos. Kirke Rosb» 
D.Sc, Assoc. R.S.M., F.I.C., of the Royal Mint. Third Edition^ 
2 IS. (Seep. 63.) 

a LEAD AND SILVEB (The Metallurgy of). By H. F. 

Collins, Assoc. R.S.M., M.InstM.M. Part I., Lead, i6s; Part 
II., Silver, i6s. (See p. 64.) 

4b ntON (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. Turner, 

Assoc. R.S.M., F.I.C., F.C.S. 16s. (See p. 65.) 
5. STEEL (The Metallurgy of). By F. W. Harbord, 

Assoc. R.S.M., F.LC, Chemist to the Indian Government. 

[lieady skortly. 



Wm h$ PnhlUkgd at Sk^ri ImUrwUi, 

6. MBTALLUBGhlCAL MACHINEBT: the Application of 

Engineering to Metallurgical Problems. By Henry CHARLBsjBNKlNt, 
Wh.Sc., Assoc. R.S.M., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., of the Royal College of 
Science. 

7. ALLOTa By the Editor. 

*^* Other Volumes in Preparatioa. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GBIFFIN'S METAIiIiTTBGICAL SEBIES. 



Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price 15s. Large 8vo, 

with numerous Illustrations and Micro-Photographic Plates 

of different varieties of Steel. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

BY 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, KC.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., 

Associate of the Royal School of Mines ; Chemist and Assayer of the Royal 
Mint; Professor of Metallurgy in the Royal College of Science. 

Gbnbral Contents. — The Relation of Metallurgy to Chemistry. — Physical Properties 
of Metals. — Alloys. — The Thermal Treatment of Metals. — Fuel and Thermal Measurements. 
— Materials and Products of Metallui^ical Processes.— Furnaces. — Means of Supplying Air. 
to Furnaces. — Thermo- Chemistry. — Tjrpical Metallurgical Processes. — ^The Micro-Structure 
of Metals and Alloys. — Economic Considerations. 

" No English text-book at all approaches this in the complbtbnbss with 
which the most modem views on the subject are dealt with. Professor Austen'» 
volume will be invaluablb, not only to the student, but also to those whosa 
knowledge of the art is far advanced. "—CA^fPifVo/ News, 



Thibd Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and partly Re- written. 21 sv 

Including the most recent Improvements in the Cyanide Process. 

With Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 

THE lETALLURGY OF GOLD. 

BT 

T. KIRKE ROSE, D.ScLond., Assoc.RS.M., 

Ai^itafU Asaayer qf the Royal Mint, 

GXHXSAL CONTBNTS.— The Properties of Gold and its AIIojb.— Chemistry of Gold.— 
Mode of Occnirence and Distribution.— Placer Mining.— Shallow Deposits.— Deep Placer 
Mining. — Quartz Cnishlng in the Stamp Batterv.— Amalgamation.— Other Korms of 
Crashing and Amalgamating.— Concentration.— Stamp Battery Practice.— Chlorinatlon : 
The Preparation of Ore.— The Vat Process.— The Barrel ProceM.— Chlorinatlon Practice 
in Particular Mills.— The Cyanide Process.— Chemistry of the Process.— Pyritic Smelting. 
—The Refining and Parting of Gold Bullion— The Assay of Gold Ores.— The Assay of 
Bullion— Economic Considerations.— Bibliography. 

** AooxpmsHKHSivx FaACnoALTBKATisc ou this important snbjeot"— 97k« Titna. 

"Tlie MOST ooMPLKTi dssehptloii of the ghlobihatioh raocus whiok has yet besa mb- 
lllked.**-lf<fi<n^ /ewiMiJ. 

** Adapted for all who are interested in the Gold Mining Industry, being free from teoh' 
nloelitieB as far as possible, bnt is mora partlealarly of valoe to those engaged in the* 
indastry.**— Cape Timei. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFRH & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND; 



64 CHARLES 0RimN S 00:8 PUBUOATIOKa. 

GBIFFIN'S METAIiLUBOICAIi 8BB£B8. 

Editid by sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
In Large 8vo, HatuUome Cloth. With Illutiraiion; 

IMPORTANT NEW WORE. NOW READY. 
In Two Volames, Each Complete in Ittelf and Sold Separately. 

THE METALLURGY OF LEAD AND SILVER. 

Bt H. F. COLLINS, A88oaR.S.M., M.In8T.M.M. 

Pa.Pt I.— I^EJLD: 

A Complete and ExhauBtire Treatise on the Manufacture of Lead, 
'With Sections on Smelting and Desilverisation, and Chapters on the 
Assay and Analysis of the Materials involved. Price i6s. 

BcmiAftT ov OoHTEHTB.— BftmpUng sad Asnjlng Lead and SOvar.— FMpertlM and 

•ComponndB of Lead.— Lead Ores.— Lead Smelting.— ReTerberatories.— Lead Smelting la 

Heartha.— The Boasting of Lead Ores.— Blaat Furnace Smelting; Prlnciplaa, Fraolloe, 

and Examples; Products.— Flue Dust, its Composition, Collection and Treatment.— 

•Costs and Losses, Purchase of Ores.— Treatment of Zinc, Lead Sulphldea, DeallTerlaatlon, 

■Softening ani Beflnlng.— The Pattinson Process.— The Parkes Process.— Cupellatlon and 

Beflnlng, ^kc, Ac. 

<«A THOBOUOHLT SOUND and nsefnl digest. Kaj with ivnr Qumwammm be 

recommended."— Jftnin^ JowrruU. 



Part IL-SIX^VER. 

JUST OUT. les. 

Comprising Details regarding the Sources and Treatment of Silver 
Ores, together with Descriptions of Plant, Machinery, and Processes of 
Manufacture, Refining of Bullion, Cost of Working, Ac. 

SumcABY or CoHTXNTB.— Properties of Silver and its Principal Compounds.— DflTer 
Ores.— The Patio Process.- The Kazo, Fondon, Erdhnke, and Tina Processes.- The Pan 
Process.— Koast Amalgamation.— Treatment of Tailings and Conoentntlon.— Beiorttng, 
Melting, and Assaying.— Chlorodising-Boasting.— The Angustin, Clandet, and Zienrogel 
Processes.— The Hypo-Sulphide Leaching Process.- Kefining.- ICatte Smelting.— PyriUe 
flmeltlDg.— Matte Smelting In Beverberatories.— SIlTer-Copper Smelting and Beflnlng.— 
IHDXX. 

" The author has focussed A labqb amount of valuable ihfobmation into a 
convenient form. . . . The author has eTldenUy considerable practical ezperienoe, 
and describes the various processes clearly and weU. — Ifinln^ Journal, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO^ UMITEO, EXETER STREET, STRAlia 
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GBIFFIN'S METALLUBGICAIi 8EBIB8. 



THE METAlLURfiY OF IRON. 

Br THOMAS TURNER, AssocRS.M., F.I.O., 

DtreetoT of Teehmcal IrutmcUon to the StaffordiMre County CoundL 

Is Labox Syo, Handsome Cloth, With Numebous Illustrations 

(mant rBOM Photographs). Pjeuob 166. 



G^iural CotUt»U,-^Earlr History of Iron.— Modern History of Iron.— The Age of SCeeL 
— Ohio! Iron Oree.~Prepftrat(on of Iron Ores. —The Blast FurnAoe.— The Air used in tte 
Blast Fnmsoe.— Beaetions of the Blast Fnmace.— The Fuel used in the Blast Famaoeu— 
Slags and Fazes of Iroa Smelting.— Properties of Oast Iron.— Foundry Fraotloe.— Wrooght 
Iron.— Indlreot Prodnotlon of Wrought Iron.— The Poddlinf Process.— Further Treatinenft 
of Wrought Iron.->CorroBlon of Iron and Steel. 

'* A ]co«r TALUABLB BUXMART of knowledge nUting to evtrj method and stage 
in the mannftotnre of cast and wrought iron . . . rich in chemical details. . . . 
Exhaustiyb and thoeouohlt vt-tO'Vate »**^BuUM* of the American Iron 
and Steel Asioeiaiion. 

** Tbia ia A dkliohtful book, giving, aa it doos, raliable tnfennation on a anbjoek 
boooming ereiy day more elaborate.'* — Colliery Ghuirdian, 

''A THOBouoBLT uasTUL BOOK, which biings the aabioet up to dati. Or 
orbat talub to thoae engaged in the iron indnst^.*— ifinifi^ Joumal. 



IN ACTIVe RRmRARATIOM, 

New Volume of the "Metallurgical Series." 

THE METALLURGY OF STEEL. 

By F. W. HARBORD, 

AuodaU of the Royal School ofMinee^ Fellow of the ImUiuie of Ohemistry^ 
Chemist to the Indian Oovemmentf Royal Indian Engineering 

College, Cooper'e Hill, 

With NuHBBoirfl Diagrams and Illustrations of Plamt and 

MA0HI5XRT, RKDUOXD FROM WORKING DRAWINGS. 



METAIXDRGICAL'kACHmY: 

The Application of Englnoerins to Metaiiurffioai Probiems. 

Br HENRY CHARLES JENKINS, 

Wh,Sc., AvtocRSM., A990€,M.In$t,C.S, 






For Details of Works on Mining, see pages 55-69. 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF ASSAYING: 

For tk§ iTM of StudenUf Mine Managere, Aeeayen, da. 
By J. J. BERINGER, F.LC, F.C.S., 

Tiiblk AjMdyrt for, and Lectarar to dM Miaiac AjMCMtka of, Omw^ 

And C. BERINGER, F.C.S., 

Late Chief Aw y tr to tho Rio Tinto Copper Compoay, Loadoa, 

With mnneroai Tables tnd lUustratioof. Crown 8Ta Cloth, 10/61 

Sixth Edition, Rented and Enlaiged. 

OaifSKAL CoNTBNTS. — Pakt I. — Imtbodvctokt ; If AMirvuiTiON : SamiJing ; 
DryiBK; Calrahtioa of It»Mlt»— Labonilory-books and Reports. IfrrHOM: Dry Gnvt- 
■Mine; Wet GrmTiaetrie— Volnaecnc Anoyi: Tttrometnc, Colocimetiic, Gasonelric— 
Weigyag and Mmhotbi Pfecwita—FornyhB, Equadoiu, ftc.— Specific GimTity. 



P\irr II.— IfBTAU : Detection and Anay of Silver, Gold, F1atiB«m, Ifefcory, 
Load. Tkallittm, Biimttth. AntimoBT. Iron, Ntckel, Cobalt, Zac, ^*-«-'--, Tin, T 
TttMuia, MaacsuMM, Chroouam, ftc.— EaitiM, AlkalieB. 



Pakt III.— Nom-Mbtals: Ozyfcaand Oxides; The Halcfeaa Salphar aad Sal> 
phaffs Araeaic, Phoephorus, Nitrof ea— SUicoa, Carboa, Boron— IJseful Tables. 



"A BBAIXT MBBiTouovt woBK, that Buiy bo tafeiy depisded apoa either far eyslsaMtia 

er for refareace" — Nmtmrt, 
"This woric is oae of the bbst of its load. . . . Ceataias all the iafomuitioa that 
the Aasayer will fiad aecassary la tho ■■aMlMliw eT ainetak.'— ^ivmmt. 



Seooio) Edition, Revised. Handsome Cloth, With Numerous 

Illustrations, 6s, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. 

Including the Anther's Praotioal Labobatost Coursk. 
By a. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.LC, F.C.S., 

ProfMior of Metallnrgj in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 

GENERAL CONTENTS.— Introduction— Properties of the Metals— Combustion 
•^Fnels— Refractory Materials— Furnaces— Occurrence of the Metals in Natore — Prt- 
santion of the Ore for the Smelter — Metallordcal Processes — Iron : Proparation of 
Pig Iron— Malleable Iron— Steel— Mild Steel— Copper— Lead— Zinc and Tin— SilTor 
—Gold — Meronzy — Alloys — Applicstions of Elkotbicitt to Metallurgy — Labora- 

^ORT COUBSB WrrH NUMBBOUS PBACnOAL EzBRCISBS. 

•'Jut the kind of work for Students comkbhodio the study of Metal- 
luigT, or for EBOiHBBBnio Students requiring a obmbbal kbowledob of it, or 
fcr Kvoibbbbs in practice who like a hahdt work of bbfbbbicob. To all three 
elssses we bbabtilt commend the work,**— Practical Enffineer. 

** EXOBLLIBTLT gOt-Up and WBLL-ARRAKOBD. . . . IrOU SUd COppOT WOU 

explained by bxobllbht diagrams showing the stages of the process firom start to 
finish. . . . The most koybl chapter is that on the many changes wrought 
in Metallurgical Methods by EhwamcrrT,*'—C?iemioal Trade journal, 

" Possesses the orbat adyamtaob of giying a Codrbb or Practioal Work.** 
— Mining JoumaL 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Luge 870. HwdMoie Cloth, 81. 6d. 

The Art of the Goldsmith and Jef eller 

A Hanoal on the Hanipulation of Gold in tbe Varioas 

Processes of Goldsmith's Worlc, and the Hanu- 

betnre of Personal Ornaments. For 

Students and Practical Men. 



Jn Large Ctoibh 8vo. With Nmncroiu lUiatnUioii*. 



In Lttrga 8to. HutdMHue Cloth. Frio« 4a. 
TABLES FOR 

(jUANTITATIYE HETALLDR6IGAL AMALTSIS. 

FOR LABORATORY USE. 



Suumahy or CoKTiNTa.— Iron Ona.— SteeL— limeitona, &c.-~B<Hlar In- 
•nutatioixa, ClajH, and Fire-brickc— BUwt Farn&ce SIao, Ac— Coal, Okt, 

— i P«tent Fnel.— Water.— Gaaeii,— Copper.— Zmo.—Le«d.— Alloys,— Whit* 




LOHDOH: GHARLE8 GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



it CHARLES QRIFFIN A 00.'8 PUBLIOATIOmL 

Skoond Edition, ReTiaed, Enlarged, and in part Re-written. 
With Additional Seetiona on Modern THEOiun of Elbctbolysis ; 

CJosTS, Ac. Price lOs. 6d. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY 

(A TREATISE ON): 

Embraoing tha Applioatton of Eleotroljria to the Pitting, I>epottting» 
Smelting, and Refining of Tariona Metals, and to the Repro- 
duction of Printing Sorfhces and Art- Work, Ac. 

WALTER G. McMillan, F.LC, F.O.S., 

SeenUury to tJu ImtUution nf BleeMeai Bfiqineert ; laU Lecturer in Metallurgy 

at Maeon College, Birmingham. 

With nnmerona ninatrations. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

«<Thii excellent treatiae, . . . one of the bi8T and most oomplbts 
manuals hitherto pablished on Electro-Metalliirgy. '*—^2ectricaZ Review. 

« This work will be a fnAXi>AXO.**^Jtw€lUr, 

"Any metallnrgical process which rkducu the CXMT of production 
mnst of necessity prove of great commercial importance. . . . We 
reoommend this mannal to aix who are interested in the pkactioil 
▲FPUOATION of electrolytic processes.**— i\ra<tir«. 



In large 8yo. With Nomerons niustrations and Three Folding-Plates. 

Price 21b. 

EIECTRIC SMEITHfr & REFiniTfr: 

A Practical Manual of the Extraction and Treatment 
of Metals by Electrical Methods. 

Being the *< Elkktrq-Mbtalluroib " of Db. W. BORCHERS. 

Translated from the Second Edition by WALTER Q. McMILLAK, 

F.LC. P.C.S. 



GONTXNTS. 
Pabt I. — Alkalies and Alkalinb Eabth Mbtals: Magnesium, 
Lithium, Berylliam, Sodinm, Potassium, Calcium, Strontium, barium, 
the Carbides of the Alkaline Earth Metals. 

Part II. —The Earth Metals: Aluminium, Cerium, Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Part IIL — Thb Hbayy Metals : Copper, Silver, Qold, Zinc and Cad- 
mium, Mercury, Tin, Lead, Bismuth, Antimony, Chromium, Molybdenum, 
Tungsten, Uranium, Manganese, Iron, Nickel, and Cobalt, the Platinum 
Group. 

** CoKPREHBKSiyB and authoritatitb ... not only full of talvable dtiob- 
M ATIOK, bat givea eyldence of a thorough insiqet into the technical yalub and 
F088IBILITIB8 of all the methoda diacuBBed."— TA« Blectrieian. 

" Dr. BoBOHBBS' wbll-kbown work . . . muat or kboxssitt bb acquired hy 
every one interested in the subject. Excellbn tlt put into English with additional 
matter by Mr. McMillam."— /Taeuiv. 

" Will be of QRBAT 8BBTI0R to the practical man and the Btodent."— JRwIrie SmsMiig 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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§9. Griffln's Ghemical and Technolo^cal MlicatiODS. 

Far Metallurgy and JSleetro-Metallurgyf see previous Section. 
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Chemistry for Engineers, MM. Blount and Bloxam, 71 
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Flesh Foods, 
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Poisons, Detection of. 
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Fermentation Industries) / ^^^"^ ^""'^ ®^''™' 



PbOF. J. M. MUNBO, 

H. D. Richmond, 
0. A. Mitchell, 
A. Wtnteb Bltth, 



Brewing, 

Sewage Disposal, 

Cements, 

Boad Making, . 

Gas Manufacture, 

Petroleum, 

Oils, Soaps, Candles, 

Lubricants and Lubrica- 
tion, 

Painters' Colours, Oils 
and Varnishes, . 

Painting and Decorating 

Photography, . 

The Textile Industries: 
Dyeing, . 
Textile Printing, . 
Textile Fibres, 
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Dyeing and Cleaning, 
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Printing, 
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Db. W. J. Stkes, 85 
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A SHOKT MANUAL OF 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 



BY 



A. DUPR]£, Ph.D., F.R.S. 



AND 



WILSON HAKE, Ph.D., F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Of tht WmiiiiIiiiIiii w^i^|ig»^i ifedicsl SfhffftL 
Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought up-to-date. 



• • • 



** A wdi-wzittcB, dov and accnfsto ElflmcBtanr IfaBoal of laoifMiic 
We agTM heartily with the syitem adopted by Dn. Duprtf and Halu. Will majcb Eznu- 

MBNTAL WOKK TBBBLT IMTBXBSTUfG BBCAUSB HfTBLUGIBLS.**— ^S4iAwrdb^ RgvitW, 

"Tlicra is no quostion that, gircii the PBBrBcr GKOUin>niG of the Stadent ia hfa 
the nwiaiB<liii cones afterwards to him in a Banner much nM»« sinq^ and easily \ 
Tbe woik is am nxAMFLB ow thb ASTAirTAGns OF THB Ststsmatic Tuatiomt oI a 
ScMBce over the fragmentarr style so geneiaUy Ibllowed. Br a long way rmm mmn if the 
■nail Manuals lor Stndeatfr'^— ^iM(i«r. 




LABOBATOBT HANDBOOKS BT A HUMBOLDT SEZTONp 

Professor of Motnlloxgy in fhe Qlasgow and West of SooftUnd Taohnioal Collofe. 



Sexton's (Prof.) Outlines of Quantitative Analysiai 

FOR THB USB OF STUDENTS, 

With niostrations. Fourth Edition. Crowo 8to, Cloth, Sa. 

" A ooMPAOT LABOBATOBT ouxDB for boginnen waf wantod, and the want kaa 
iaen WBLL •upruBD. . . . A good and usdul book."— £an«0<. 



Sexton's (Prof.) Outlines of Qualitative Analysis. 

FOR THB USB OF 8TUDBNTS, 

With niustrationa. Thhud Edition. Crown 8to, Cloth, Sa. 6d. 

'* ThM work of a thoroughly pfactioal chonuflt"— BrtttaA Medioal JaumaL 
4< OompUad with great oara, and will aupply a want."— /oicrfial of JSUttcaKoflb 



Sexton's (Prof.) Elementary Metallui^ry: 

Inolnding the Author's Practical Laboratory Course. With many 

ninatrations. [See p. 66. 

Sbcond Edition, Revised. Crown 8to. Cloth, 6s. 
•« Just the kind of work for atadanta commandng the study of metalluigy.''— 
PratHcal Engineer, 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 

A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK. 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, ahd A. O. BLOXAH, 

F.I.a. F.C.8., AsM0.Iii8t.0.E., F.LC.« F.0.&, 

0»BniltiQg Ob«iiiist to the Crown iUtnti Ux Gontnltlng Ghemiat, Head of th« OheiaSilv 

the Ooloniet. Departmeat. Ooldimlths' Imk., 

Mew Onh. 

^th niutrationi. In Two Vols., Large 8to. Sold Separatelj. 



"The Mithon hare succiidid bejrond all ezpectationi, and have prodnoad a work whiek 
•hmild gire vshh yowbr to the Engineer and Mannfactgrer."— 2TU Timm. 



CHEMISTRY OP ENGINEERING, BUILDING, AND 

METALLURGY. 

Omeral Content*.— XNTBODITOTIOir—OlieinlBtry of the Cblof Katerlalt 
of OonstraoUoii— Sovroes of Energy— ChemlBtry of Steam-raising— Cbemle- 
try of Lnbrioatlon and LnbxloantB— Metallnxgioal Frooeiaea naed In tbe 
Winning and Hannfacture of Metals. 

*'PsAGfiOAL TB&o(7QBOOv . . . au AnMiRABLi nxv-Boox. nieftil not only to atadenta, 
bat to BHQiHms and Masaobrb oi woeu in PunuiTivo wabti and imfrotmo pnocMiiw "-- 
4S0OIMUIA. 

" BMiirnvLT PKAOTt "**^ * OhnQoio Arald. 

*'Abookwortti7of HiOB RAHK . . . its merit li great . . . treatment of the ml^eot 
«f OAsnods FUU pwticaUrly good. . . . Watbr oab and the prodnotlon clearly worked oat 
. . . Altogether a meet creditable prodaction, Wn waemlt RBcommn n, and look forward 
with keen interBtt to the appearance of ToL Hr—Jomrnal cifQat LigMmg. 



THE CHEMISTRY OP MANUPACTURING 

PROCESSES. 

OenertU Content*.— Snlphoric Add MannHaotnre— Mannfiketare of AlkaU, 
t(o.— DestmotlYe Distillation— Artiflolal Manure Mannfaetnre— Petrolenni 
—lime and Cement— Clay Industries and COass— Sugar and Starcli— Brewing 
and DistUllng— Oils, Beslns, and Vamlslies— Soap and Oandles— Tertiles 
and Bleaching — Colouring Matters, Dyeing, and Printing — Paper and 
PastetxMurd— Pigments and Paints— Leather, CQue, and Slie ■B^loatTii 
and Matches— Minor Ohemloal Manulkotures. 

"Oortalnly a oood and mxrui. book, oonatitating a pbaotioal ooiDn for BtadflBli ta 
affording a olear oonoeption of the nomerooB procaiBai es a wholeu**— CSbMitfMl Traa§ 
Jommai. 

"We ooNffiDBMrLT BBOOMMUD fhls Tolome aB e iBAonoAL, and not Oferloedtd, 
TBXT-BOOK, Of OBBAT YALUB to stadontB.**— 3^ Bvild§r. 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN A G0« LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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72 0HARLM8 GBIFFIK S OO.'S FUBLIOATJONS. 

WOBKS BT A. WTNTEB BLTTH, M.R.C.Sm F.C.S., 

fcwIrtwitTiiii; JhtiOc Auiijti tat the Ommtr of 1>«toii, iDd MMktl OOitr of BmMi lat 

81 MaxTlebone. 

POODS: 

THEIR COMPOSITION AND ANALYSIS. 

b Demy 8to, with Elaborate Tables, Diagranu, and Plates. Handtom* 

Cloth. FouBTH Edition. Price 2U. 

GSNBRAL OONTENTS. 
Hiatory of Adulteration— Legislation, Past and Present — Apparatiu 
viefol to the Food-Analyst— *'Ash" — Sngar — Confectionery— Honey— 
Treacle — Jams and Preserved Fmits— Starches— 'Whea ten-Flour— Bread 
—Oats— Barley— Rye-Rice— Maize— Millet— PoUto— Peas— Chincae 
VmM — Lentils — Beans — Miul — Cream — Butter — Oleo-Margarine — 
Bntterine — Cheese— Lard — Tea— Coffee— Cocoa and Chocolate— ^cohol— 
Brandy — Rum — Whisky — in — Arrack — Liqueurs — Absinthe — Prineipiea 
d Fermentation — Yeast — Beer — Wine — Vinesax — Lemon and Lime 
Jviee — Mustard — Pepper— Sweet and Bitter Almond— Annatto—Oliye 
QQ — Watxb — Standard Solutions and Reagents. Appendix: Text of 
^*"g"*^ and American Adulteration Acta. 

PRESS NOTICES OF THE FOURTH EDITIOH. . 

•• MmpW nrDiapsMBABLB in the Analyst'B labontory- *'— Tht Lanc&t. 

**lte BftAXDAMh WORK on the mibject. . . . Kvery chapter asd every pafe glvM 
abandant proof of the strict revlalon to which the work has been aabjected. . . . The 
seelion OB MnjE la, we believe, the niofit ezhanatiTe etady of the eubject extant. . . . Ab 
SMiPBHaABu KABDAL for Analysts and Medical Officers of Health."— />tt6/te HedUh, 

** A new edition of Mr. 'Wynter Blvth's Standard work, nraiCBU) with all nn Xl 
I AMD nnoTiiunv, wlU be aooepted ae a booB."— CSJWinfeaf Jir«isK. 



POISONS: 

THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

Bditiok. In Large 8to, Cloth, with Tables and Illustrationa^ 

Price 21s. 

OmOSRAIi OONTXm^S. 

L^Historical Introduction. II.— Classification— Statistics- Connectica 
between Toxic Action and Chemical Composition — Life Tests— General 
Method of Procedure— The Spectroscope— Examination of Blood and Blood 
Stains. Ul.^Poisonous Oases. IV.— Acids and Alkalies. V.— Move 
«r less Volatile Poisonous Substsnces. VI. — Alkaloids and PoisonoM 
Vegetable Principles. VII.— Poisons derived from Living or Dead Anioal 
BiiDStances. VIlI.— The OxiJic Add Group. IX.— Inorganic Poisona. 
Appendix: TVeatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of Poisoning. 

" Undoubtedly tbi kost ooMnin ^uac on Toxicology In oar lanfoast."— T]k« ^luilinf fen 
A«91Wrd.M<MoiiA 

"As a nAcncAL auioi, we know vo batibb h mkS—TM loneel (9% iht Tkfrtf J'cHMoaA 

%* In the Tbibd Bnmov, Bnlarged and partly Be-wrltten, N bw AvAiTncAL llBraoBf hsTS 
|Ma latndnced, and the Cabatbbio Alkaloids, or Pvokaibbs, bodlss playing so great a part la 
ftoA^elioninf and in the If antfestatiens of Disease, hare reeeiTed special attention. 

LONOON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CI. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



€HBMI8TRT AND TMOHKOLOOT. 1% 

QBIEFIN'S TECHNOLOGICAL WOBKS. 

Large 8vo Volumes, Handsome Cloth. 



With Numerous Tables, and 22 Illustrations. l6s. 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY 

FOB DAIBY MANAGERS, CHEMISTS, AND ANALYSTS: 

A Practical Handbook for Dairy Chemists and others 

having Control of Dairies. 

By H. droop RICHMOND, F.C.S., 

CHEMIST TO THB AYUBSBUXY DAIRY COMPAMY. 

Contents.-^\, Introductory. — The Constituents of Milk. II. The Analysis of 
Milk. III. Normal Milk : its Adulterations and Alterations, and their Detection. 
IV. The Chemical Control of the Dairy. V, Biological and Sanitary Matters. 
VI. Butter. VII. Other Milk Products. VIII. The Milk of Mammals other 
than the Cow.— Appendices. — Tables. — Index. 

" . . . In our opinion the book is the best contkibution on tub subject that 
HAS ybt appbarbd in the English language. "—Zaffrr/. 

" The author has succeeded in putting before the reader a complete book on Dairy 
Chemistry. It forms a complbtb rimmi of thkorktical and practical knowlbdgb, 
written in easy, intelligible language." — Tks Analyst. 



MUNRO (J. M. H., D.Sc, Professor of Chemistry, 

Downton College of Agriculture): 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND ANALYSIS : A P*AC 
TICAL Hand-Boor for the Use of Agricultural Studenti. {GriJfMs 
Technological Manuals.) In Preparation. 



CASTELL EVANS (Prof. J., F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Finsbury Technical CoU^e) : 

TABLES AND DATA for the use of ANALYSTS, CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS, and SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS. In Lwge 
8vo. Strongly Bound. \Shomy. 

*^* This important Work will coioprebeBd at fiu as pesable all bulbs amd tabub 
required by the Analyst, Brewer, Distfller, Add- and Alkali-Manafiurturer, &c, &c. ; and 
also the principal dau in Thbrmo-Chbmutby, Electro-Chimistby. and the variooB 
branches of Chbmical Physics which are constantly required by the Student and Worker in 
Original Research. 

Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfect accuracy, and ta indiMie the resahs 
«f the most recent investigations. 

LONDON : CHARLES SRIFHN ft CO, LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In lArge 8to. Handioine Cloth. With nomerous Illaitratioiis. 

TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY: 

THE UTILIZATIOH OF MICRO-ORGANISMS IN TNE 

ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

A Practieal Handbook on Fermentation and Fermentative Pro- 
cesses for the Use of Brewers and Distillers, Analysts, 
Teehnieal and Agrieoltural Chemists, and all 
interested in the Industries dependent 
on Fermentation. 

By Dr. FKANZ LAFAR, 

ProfcMor of FermentatloD-Physiology and IBacterioIofly In the Technical 

High School, Vienna. 

With an Introduction by Dr. EMIL GHR. HANSEN, Principal of the 

Carlsberg Laboratory, Copenhagen. 

Translated by CHARLES T. C. SALTER. 

In Two Volume, sold Separately, 



VoL L now Ready. Complete in Itself. Price 16s. 



"The flnt work of the kind which can lay claim to completeness in the treatment of 
a faaoinating sobject. The plan Is admirable, the classlficatiou simple, the style is good, 
apd the tendency of the whole TOlume is to conyey sure information to the reader.'*— 
LmceL 

" We cannot snffloiently praise Dr. Lafar's work nor that of his admirable translator. 
No brewer with a lo^e for his calling can allow such a book to be absent from his library.** 
-^Brwer^t Journal, New York. 

. " We can most cordiallv recommend Dr. Lafar*8 Tolame to the Members of oar pro- 
fession . . . This treatise will supply a want.felt in many Industries. ... No one 
will fail to observe how well Mr. Salter has done his work. The publishers have fully 
maintained their reputation as regards printing, binding, and excellence of paper."— 
ChtmUal Ntwt. 

m 

%* The publishers trust that before long they will be able to present Ensliah readers 
with the second volume of the above work, arrangements having been concluded whereby, 
upon its appearance in Germany the Kngllsh translation will be at once put in hand. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Ib L*rg« 8*0. HMidMine Cloth. Prico 21i. 

BREWING! 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL MEN. 

WALTER J. STKHS, M.D., D.P.H., F.LO., 

■pnoa or " ni uialtr," 

With PUta uid lUiutntioiu. 

aENERU. OONTEHTB. 



" Rh psblkallD 

ll th> Bniiliii World. . 



lOWOM: CHMIES SRIFRK i Ca. UHITED, EXETER STREET, 8TIUII0. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 

A Oiilde to the Constraetlon of Works for the Prerentioii of the 
Fixation by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 

By W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Lata A .^f »-»igM«^^i. Iiondtm Cavnty Co<mffl 



Wllh Tables, Ulnstimtioitf in the Tcrt, and 37 Lithographic Fbtea. Medhua 

Syo. Handsome Cloth. 

SioovD EDinoN, Rbtisxd and Enla&obd. 30ti 



r PART L— iNnoDOcraKT. PART IL— Sswaos Disposal Wokks in 

OmtATlON— THBIB CONSTKUCnON, MAINTENANCE, AND COST. 

DoBlialed bjr Plates sbowine the General Plan and Anangement adoplad 

in each DiAricL 

*•* Fhwa Iha UtX of Iha Aalhoc^t haYiag, finr some yean, had chane of tha ICaia 

liaaca Woriea of the Nocthan Section of the Metropolis, the chapter on Lomdom will ha 
found to contain many importBSrt details which would not omerwise nave been availahla. 

"AUpenonsiaterastedinSanitaiyScicnce eweadebtof gnuitiidetoMr. Criaipk . . . 
Hie wwfc win be espedaUy vseful to Saiiitaky Authositxbs and their adnseni . . . 
■MMBirrLT PXACTiCAL AMD DSKTUL . . . fiTcs plans and deaoiptions of mant or Tna 
HOCT iitrorrAifT sswagb works of F.ngiand . . . with Tory TaiuaUe iaferaalian aa tn 
the COST of construction and worfcinf of each. . . . The carefuHyipRpared dJiawinSi far- 
nnt if an easy oomparison b e t we en dbe diferont systeasa.**— Z^nkv^ 

"PMhably the Moar cminxTB akd aner TBBATaa an the sa M cct which has appeared 
in our law|;«ace • . Will pra^e af the ^valast naa to aH wae hnva dM proDlem of 
Sewage Disposal to hccJ^^Edinhtffk Mtdical Journal, 



In Ciown 8vo, Extra. With Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS 

THEIR NATURE, PREPARATION, AND USES. 
By gilbert R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 



General Contents. — Introduction — Historical Review of the Cement 
Industry — The Eariy Days of Portland Cement — Composition of Portland 
Cement— Processes of Manuvacture— The Washmill and the Badu— 
Fine and Chamber Drying Processes — Calcination of the Cement Mixture — 
Grinding of the Cement—Composition of Mortar and Concrete— -Cement 
Testing — Chemical Analysis of Portland Cement, Lime, and Raw 
Materials — Employment of Slags for Cement Making — Scott's Cement, 
Selenitic Cement, and Cements produced from Sewage Sludge and the 
Refese from Alkali Works — Plaster Cements — Specifications for Portland 
Cement — Appendices (Gases ETolyed from Cement Works, Effects of Sea- 
water on Cement, Cost of Cement Manufacture, &c., &c.) 

** A work oalonlated to be of obsat and axTEiiDaD unurr.**— (7A«mlea{ JVinn. 
** larALVABUi to the Stadent, Arobitact, and EnfiBaor."'BH*/<MN^ Jl^ews. 
** A work of the GBSATBar umRBar and roxvcuiBsa, which appeara at a ynry eriMoal 
period of (ho OaniflBt Trade.*'— JK<. TratU J<mmaL 
**■ Will ba QMfol to ALL tntereafced In the MAiiuFAOTean, usb* and namra of Oananta**— 
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Skoomd Editiov, Reviaed aod Enlai^ged, with New Sionoir 

on ACETTLXNB. 

WUh Nwnercm lUuttraUans. ffandwrne Chth. lOf. ed. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF 

GAS MANUFACTURE. 

A Hand-Book on the Production, Purifloation, and Testing 

of Illuminating Gas, and the Assay of the Bye- 

Products of Qas Manufacture. For the 

Use of Students. 

W. J. ATKINSON BUTTEBFIELD, M.A., FXC, F.CA, 

Fonnerly Head Ohamiat. Om Worki, Beoktoii« Londoo. B. 



GENEBAL CONTENTS* 



I. Raw UKaterials for Oas 
ManufBustiire. 

n. Coal OaB. 
m. Carburetted Water Oas. 
17. Oil Gas. 

y. Enriching by Light Oili. 



TI. Final Details of Kanu- 

&ctare. 
YIL Oas Analysis. 
Vm. Photometry. 
IX. Applications of Gas. 
X. Bye-Prodncts. 



ZI. Acetylene. 

" The BEST WOBK of its kind which we have ever had the plearare of re» 
viewing. The new Edition is well deserving a place in everj Engineering 
TAhmry J*— Journal of Ocu LigliUnu, ' 

*' Amongst works not written in Germanf W8 becokmkxd before all othsbb^ 
BuTTEBriBLD'fi Chbmistby OF Gas MAjrvFACTfTRE.'*— CAtfuuiber ZpUwiig, 



Ready Immbdiatelt. Large 8vo. HandionM Cloth. Vary folly 

Illustrated. 

ROAD MAKING AND MAINTENANCE: 

A Praatioal TreaUse for Engineers, Surueyors, and Others. 

With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modebn Practice. 

By THOS. AITKEN, AbsocM.Inst.O.E., 

Member of the ABsoel&tloii of ICanleipftl and Ooonty Siwfaiean; If ember of the Sanlttry 
Intt; Sarvejor to the Oounty Oooncirof IVe, Onpar Division. 

WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, DIAGRAMS, AND tUUSTRATIONS. 

OoaTBtiT&^HistorioAl Sketoh.— Besfstanoe to Traetton.— Laylnf out New Boada*- 
Karthworka, Drainage, aad Bataininff Walla— Uoad Materiala or Metai — Qnairying.— 
Stone Breaking and lIaiilage.~-Boad-]ioUtncr and Searifjrinc.— The ooaatraotfoa of liew, 
and the Haintenanoe of Rxiitlng Boads.— Oarriage Ways and Foot Ways. 

UNOON: CHAKLES <UUFFIN t C0« UMITEO, EXETER STREET, STRAID. 



f8 CRABLB8 QBIFFIIT ^ CO.'B PUBUOATIONB. 

Sbvbnth Edition, Priet 6t. 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

M HAMD-BOOK FOR SAMITARr III8PEGT0R8 AMD OTHERS 

INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 

By GEORGE REID, M.D, D.P.H., 

PM§m, Mem, CcutuiL a$ul Examiturt Samiimty InsHhiU tf Gnmt Briimm, 
mmd Mtdieml OJUtr U ikt Staffvrdtkirt CemUy C^tmciL 

TRKftb an appendix on Sanftatfi Xaw* 

By HERBERT MAN LEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H., 

Mtdical Officer •fHtmUhM tht C»mUy B^rvugh •f Wut Btvmmkh, 

Gknbkal Contents.— Introduction^ Water SuppW: Drinking Water, 
Pollution of Water— Ventilation and Warming — Principles of Sewage 
Remond — Details of Drainage; Refuse Remoral and Disposal — Sanitary 
and Insanitary Work and ApdUances — ^Details of Plumbers Work — House 
Construction — Lifection and Disinfection — Food, Inspection of; Charac- 
teristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Human Food^ 
Appendix : Sanitary Law ; Model Bye-Laws, &c. 

"Dr. Reid's very useful Manual . . . ABOUNDS IN PRACTICAL DETAIL.** 
— British Medical JoumaL 

" A VBRT USEFUL HANDBOOK, with a Teiy useful Appendix. We recommend 
k not only to Sanitary Inspectors, but to Householders and all interested 
\m Sanitary matters." — Sanitarf Record, 



Now Ready. Crown 8yo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

FLESH FOODS: 

With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and Bacterio- 
logical Examination. 

A Practical Handbook for Medical Men, Analysts^ Inspectors and others. 
By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A.(Oxon), 

Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry; Member of Council, Society of Public Analysts. 

With Numeroiu Tables, JUluHrations, and a Coloured Plate. 

Contents. — Structure and Chemical Composition of Muscular Fibre. —of 
Connective Tissue, and Blood. — The Flesh of Different Animals. — The Examina- 
tion of FlMh. — Methods of Examining Animal Fat — The R-eservation of Flesh. 
— Composition and Analysis of Sausages. — Proteids of Flesh.— Meat Extracts and 
Flesh Peptones. — The Cooking of Flesh. — Poisonous Flesh.— The Animal Para- 
sites of Flesh. — The Bacteriological Examination of Flesh.— The Extraction > and 
Separation of Ptomaines. — Index. 

*,* This work is a complete compendium of the chemistry of auimal tissues. It con^ 
tains directions for the detection of morbid conditions, putrefactive changes, and poisonous 
or injurious constituents, together with an account of their causes and effects. — Publitkn'* 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., UNITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



OBBMISTRTAND TBOHNOLOaT. n 

WOBKS BY DB. ALDEB WMOHT, F.BJ. 

Fixed Oils, Fats, Butters, 

and Waxes: 



:■ li: 



PBXPABATION AND PBOPXBTIISS, 

AND THE 

MANUFACTURE THEREFROM OF CANDLES, 
SOAPS, AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 

BY 

C. R. ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc, F.R.S., 



Lite LMtaiw OB QieiDistry, St. MjuVt Hospital Medical School ; Examiner in "Soap" 

to tbw City and Guilds of London Institute. 

In Laige 8Ta Handsome Qoth. With 144 Illustrations. aSs. 

" Dr. Wixomt's woik will bo foond absolutsly imdiipbnsablb \ff crerr Chemisl. 
Tbbiu with ^onnation TaloaUo alike to the Analyst and the Technical Qianist.''— 
Tk4 Anmi9tU 

"¥nu rank as the Staitdasd Emglisn Autmobitt on Oils and Fats far 
yean to oamu^^ImduMtriu mmd Jr^n, 



READY SHORTLY. IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 

Large 8uo» Handsome doth. 
With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 

CENTRAL ELECTMC STATIONS: 

THEIR DESIGN, ORGANISATION, AND MANAGEMENT. 

BT 

CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, 

A.K.C., M.Inst.C.£., M.Inst^M.E., 

Member of Council, Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Engineer to the City and Electric Tramways, Manchester. 

[See p. 45. 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



CSARLMB 0RIFFIN S CO/8 FUBUOATlOMa. 



Painters' 
Colours, Oils, & Varnishes: 

A PBAOTZOAXi BKAZTUAXi. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industrr ; Lecturer on the Technology of PaiatetiT 
Coloun, Oils, and Varnishes, the Municipal Technical School, Manchester. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. I2s. 6d« 

General Contents.— Introductory— The Composition, ManufactusBi 
Assay, and Analysis of Pigments. White, Red. Yellow and Orange, Gran, 
Blue, Brown, and Black— Lakes— Colour and Paint NfachineiT— Paint Vefaidea 
(Oils. Turpentine, &c., &c.)— Driers— Varnishes. 

'* This osefiil book will prove most valuable. "^CAtfimM/JVtfwr. 

" A ^fucHcal manoal in every respect . . . bzcbbdinglv iMsntvcTivs. TW 
•action on Varnishes is the most reasonable we have met fnih.'*—Ckgmut mmd Druggiit, 

" VxKV VALUAMUB infomadon is given.** — Pbnmttr amd D§e»rmt0r, 

" A TMOKOUGHLY rRACTicAL boolc, ... the ONLY Rngljih work that latirfactatfly 
treats of the manufacture of oils, colours, and pigments." — ChnmUml TrtuU^ y^mrmU. 



*«* For Mr. Hurst's Garment Dyeing and Cleaning, see p. 84. 



SECOND EDITION, Crown Svo^ Handsonu Cloth, 2IJ. 

including all the Newer Developments in Photographic Methoda^ 

together with Special Articles on Radiography (the X-Rays), 

Colour Photography f and many New Plates. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: 

4TS HISTORY, PROCESSES, APPARATUS, AND MATERIALS. 

Ciomprisinsr Workii^ Details of all the More 

Important Methods. 

By a, brothers, F.R.A.S. 

Wr/T/f NUMBROUS FULL-PAGE PLATES BY MANY OF THE PRO- 
CESSES DESCRIBED, AND ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 

" A standard work on Photography brought quite up-to-date." — PhaUgrapky, 

*' A hiffhly informative book. . . . We can cordially recommend the volume as a 
worthy addition to any library." — BritUk I ommal of Photography, 

" Pre-eminently a sound piactical treatise on Photography written by a practical worker 
of life-long experience." — Letdt Mercury, 

''The illustrations are of great y^Mxly*' —Scotsman, 

IMDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN \ CO., UMITEO. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



OHBMiaTRT AKD TMOSNOLQQT. 8i 



Paintingf and Decorating: 

A Complete Practieal Mtmual for House 
Painters and Decorators, 

Smbracing the Use of ICateriab, Tools, and Appliances; fhe 

Practical ProccBses inTolred ; and the General Prindplee 

of Decoration, Cdonr, and Ornament 



BT 

WALTER JOHN PEARCE, 

uoroBts AX nn KAvoBniBE xioHnoii. mhool worn, Boim-rinraora aid dmobaxdi*. 

In Crown 8to. extra. With Numerocu Illastrations and Platat 
(■ome in Colours), including Original Designg. 12i. 6d. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Introdaotion—WorkBhop and Stores— Plant and Atmlianoes— Bnishes and 

Tools— Materials : Pi^ents, Driers, Painters' Oils— Wall Hangings — Pa^er 
TT . i-ii___*-^. ^i_^ .__ ™_f_ -n..-^-^ a^-. TT— Varnish 




Writing and Lettering — ^Decoration : Qeneral Principles — Decoration, in 

temper — ^Painted Decoration — Relievo Decoration — Colour — Measoring and 
Estimating — Coach-Painting— Ship-Painting. 



"A THOBOVOHLT UBETUL BOOK . . . gives GOOD, 80UHD, PRAOnOAL 

iHiOBMATioir in a oliar and ooNCisi form. . . . Can he confidently 
recommended alike to Student and Workman, as well as to those canning on 
business as House -Painters and Decorators."— P/um6er cmd DeconUor. 

*'A THOROUOHLT OOOD AND RELIABLE TEXT-BOOK. . . . So FULL and 

COMPLETE that it would be difficult to inuurine how anything further ooold be 
added about the Painter^s cnSX.^'—Builda^ Jowmal. 



*^*Mr. Pearob's work is the outcome of many yean' praotioal ex- 
penenoe, and will be found invaluable by all interested in the subjeota 
of which it treats. It forms the Companion-Volume to Mr. Geo. Hurst'b 
well-known work on " Paikters' Cou>nRS ** (see p. 76). 

LONDON: CHARLES CUUFHN « CO., UillTED« EXETER 8TREET, STRAND. 



8a OBASLMS QBIFFIS * OO.'S PtTBLIOATIOXS. 

§10, THE T EXTILE IN DUSTRIEST 

<M(«M*  •  ttkalj to bt m &tun>ui) Woas or Bmamo for T«n to MUD*."— 

In Two Large 8yo Yolumes, 920 
pp., with a SUPPLEMENTARY 
Volume, contaMng Specimens 
of Dyed Fabrics. 45s. 

A MANUAL OF DYEING: 



CHB. BAWSOH, F.LC., F.C.S., 

-, __, — _ „ g( tli» rwliiil~l OoUwK Bt»4fc«l ; Uimlw •< 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, PIlD. 



QlNiRAL CoHTKMTS.— Chemical TMhnoloKj of the TsztU« Fftbrlo*— 
Water — Waihing and Bleoohing — Acids, Alkalica, Mordants — Nattml 
Golonring Uatten— Artifi<ual OiK&nie Colonring Matter*— MisBral Colonn 
— Machinery naed in Dyeing — Tinctorial Fropertiea of Colouring Matter*— 
Ajutlysii and Volnation of Materials nsed in Dyeing, ftc, fto. 

"TtakmcnTuiiuuwoH . . , will be wld«l; ■ppnoUud,"— (Aah<uI JTwj. 

" Tliii uthorltMK Knd aihunlTe work ... the aon cospLan we hm jii mm 
•■ U» ub]««L-_IM<K UamracHirtr. 

" Th« iioat iXBiomTi ud ooKPLni wo«k on lb* •obleot eilanl.'"— IkrWi Biardt. 

" TiM dlatln(alllMil aDtbon ban plaoed In the handi or tboH OtSlj angiged In tb< d;,- 
honsa or laboralorr a work of mmm tusi ud UKDonaiiD dtiutt .  . appwi 
qnloUT to Uw laohnoiodit, colDor Dhemlil. dror. uid more partlDulirlT u lbs ilaini d^er 
•t UHimaent ■anamlon, A book whliih Itli ntmblnc u>mHiwltlL*~JiMHEiH> TirUU 

Large Sto. Hondeome Cloth. 

A DICTIONARY OF DYESTDFFS. 

A Compendium of D^sa, Mordants, and Other Subatancea 

Employed in Dyeing, Calioo-Printing, and Bleaching, 

B? C. RAWSON, F.I.C., F.C.S.. "W. M. GARDNER, F.C.S., 

AND "W. F. LAYCOCK, Ph.D., F.C.S. 

With FormalE, Properties, Applicaticns, &e. 

[At Freas. 

LOHOOH: CHARLES GRIFFIN i CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



THB TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 83 

Gompanlori'Volume to Kneoht and Rawson's "Dyeing. " 

TEXTILE PRINTING: 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL. 

Inoluding the Processes Used in the Printing of 
COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF- 

SILK FABEICS. 

BT 

C. F. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL, F.C.S., 

Mmn. 4m. €/ Cktmieal Jndtutrus; laU Ucturtr oi (ht Mmnieipml TichiUetU Btkt t i ^ 

MtmehuUr, 

In Large 8to, with Illustrations and Printed Patterns. Price 211^ 



Introdaction. 

The Machinery Used in Textile 

Printing. 
Thickeners and Mordanto. 
The Printinff of Cotton Groods. 
The Steam Style. 
Colours Produced Directly on the 

Fibre. 
Dyed Styles. 



QENSBAL CONTENTS. 

Padding Style. 



tyle. 
Besist sAd Discharge Styles. 
The Printing of Compound 

Colourings, Ac. 
The Printing of Woollen Goods. 
The Printing of Silk Goods. 
Practical Recipes for Printing. 
Appendix. 
Useful Tables. 



Patterns. 

" Br VAE TRB BStT ftod xofiT MuoncAL BOOK OD TBXTiLi panmifo which has yet bam 
brongbt oat, and will lone remain tbe siandard work on the subjeot It ii esMntUUy 
praetioal in character.**— 3%jr(ti< Mercury . 

'' Ths Moer FBAoncAL MANUAL of TsxTiu PBXMmro which has yet appeared. We hMif 
ao heaitation in reoommendingit*'— 7^ TtxtiU Manufacturer. 

** Uhdoubtbdly Mb. Botbwbll*8 book ie thb bbbt which hie appeared on nxnia 
niMiDio, and worthily forms a Oompanion-Volome to * A Manoal on t>yeing.* "—Tkt Dyer 
mud Calico Printer, 



Large 8to. Handsome Cloth. 

A Dictionary of Textile Fibres. 

By WILLIAM J. HANNAN, 

Lectarer on Botany at the Aihton M onicipal Technical School, Lecturer on Ootton 
Spinning at the Chorley Science and Art School, dtc. 

With Numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs, Ac. 

[In PrtparaiUm. 



LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



84 0EARLS8 ORIFFIN S OO.'S PUBLICA TIONS. 

Large 8to. ILuidaome Cloth. 12lk 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 

Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUEBR, 

BIrMlor of tta« Blflsehinc, Djelog, and Printiof Deputment at tfaa AecrfMtoB and Bmov- 
Technical Schoola ; Obemtot and Colouriat at the Inrell Print Worka. 

Assisted by WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(or Tarnball ii Stockdale, Limited). 

With niustratioDs and upwards of One Hondred Dyed and Printed Pattern* 
designed specially to show yarioiia Stages of the Processes described. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. -Cotton, Composition' of; Blbachino, Now 
Processes ; Printiko, Hand-Block ; Flat-Press Work ; Machine Printing 
Mordants— Sttles of Calico-Printino : The Dyed or Madder Style, R^nst 
Padded Style, Discharge and Extract Style, Chromed or Raised Colonrs, 
Insoluble Colours, &c — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
— Tannin Matters — Oils, Soaps, Solvents — Organic Acids— Salts — Mineral 
Colours—Coal Tar Colours— Dyeing— Water, Softening of— Theory of^Colonrs 
— Weights and Measure, &c. 

** When a asAST vat out of a difficulty is wanted, it is m books ukb tmis that tt la ftmad."— 
TeutUt Steorder. 

"Mr. Dviaa'a wokk wUI be found host ubbpi)i.. . . . Tlie infonnatlon glren Is of eiBiv 
TALCB. . . . The Becipea are THOBouoHLT PBACTiCA£k"'-7e9>lfi< IfonH/tMlww. 



GARMENT 
DYEING AND CLEANING. 

A Practical Book for Practical Hen. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.CS., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

Gknbral Contents.— Technology of the Textile Fibres— Garment deaning; 
—Dyeing of Textile Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics — 
Scouring and Dyeing of Skin Rugs and Mats — Cleaning and Dyeing of Feathers — 
Glove Cleaning and Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing— <jlossary of Drugs 
and Chemicals — Useful Tables. 

" An VP-To-DATB hand book has long been wanted, and Mr. Hunt has done nothmg 
more complete than this. An important work, tke more so that several of the branchea of 
the ciaft nere treated upon are almost entirely without English Manuals for the guidance 
of woikan. The price brings it within the reach of all.**— i>>vr and CaUeo-Printtr. 

** Mr. Hurst's woric decidedly fills a want . . ought to be in the hands o# 
rvwKV CASMBNT DYKR and cleaner in the Kingdom"— TVjriSrZr Mtrcury, 

LONDON: CHARLES 8RIFFIN 1 CO, LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



JNTRODUGTORT SCIENCE SEBIIS. 85 



"Boya oovLD vor hatb a xobb ALLUnnio ihtboduotion to iclentlflo pnnolU 
than Hmm ehanDliig>loo]diig ▼olnmat.'*— Letter to the Pnbllahen tram the Heed- 
maeter of one of oar great PubUo Schoola. 

OPEll-IlIll STUDIES IK BOTflJlY: 

SKETGHX8 OF BBITISE WILD 7L0WBBS 

IN TH£IB HOIKES. 

R LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A., M.RLA. 

niiistmted by Drawings fpom Natare by S. Rosamond Praeger^ 

and Photographs by R. Welch. 

HMidMtna Cloth, 78. 6d. Gilt, for Pnientation, 8s. 6d. 

OsirsRAL Contents.— A Dusy -Starred Pasture— Under the Hawthoma 

— By the KiTer— Along the Shingle — A Fragrant Hedgerow — A Connemara 

Bog — ^Where the Samphire grows — A Flowery Meadow — Among the Com 

(a Stndy in Weeds)— lb the uome of the Alpines — A City Rubbish-Heap — 

Glossary. 

« A IRISH AKD BTiMULATiHe book . . . ihoiild take a high plaes . . . Ih* 
niustrations are drawn with much skill."— 2'A« Tim*9. 

•« BBAUTirULLT ILLUSTRATED. . . . One of the XO8T AOOURATI SB weU S» 

IITRRlsniTQ books of the kind we haye seen."— ^(A^mvum. 

"Bedolent with the scent of woodland and meadow."— rA« Standard. 

'■A Series of STiMULATiiro and diliohtful Chapters on Field-Botany."— TA* 
SMtaman. 

*' A work SB IRISH in many wurs as the flowers themseWes of which it treats, like 
STORK of information which the book contains . . ."—ThB Cfarden. 



OPM'M STUDIES III GEOLOGY: 

An Introduetion to Geoli^y 0utH>f-dpor8. 

BT 

GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., M.R.I.A., 

Frofeaaor of Geology in the Soyal College of Science for Ireland. 
Witk 12 FiiU'Pag0 lllu9traUon% ftwn Photograph; 6hth. te 0d* 

OmaAL CoNTSNTS.— The Materials of the Earth— A Mountain Hollow 
— ^Down the Valler— Along the Shore— Across the Plains— Dead Voloaooea 
—A Granite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hilli— The 
Folds of the Mountains. 

'*The rAscniATnia *Orair-Aw Sruniu' of Pbof. Oolb ciTC the sabjeei a slow m 
AsniAnoir . . . eannot fail to aroose keen interest in geology.**— ^sle^ieai MagmiM, 

"■nvBvnr »iAnAti.B . . . etecy small detail In a eoene tonehed with a 1 
pathetic kindly pen that reminda one of the lingering brash of a Constable.**— JTafara 

'*The work of Prof. Cole combines auMiJioB of ema with sensrivio nonoue 
mm m anmU MUtheCnngm. 

** The book is worthy of its title; from ooTsr to eorer it is snove with braelng 
of the monntain and the field, while itt aoouxaot and TBOBOUOHnme show that it ia the 
workof aaearaeetand eonsdentiODS stodeni . . . Vnil of pletnreaqne tooehee whlek 
are most welcome.**— ifo/uro; Seimet. 

** A caAMmtq book, beantifully U lustrated.'*-^l»<iMWiiii. 

I0NDON: CHARLES SRtFFIN « CO. LIHITEH EXETEI STREET. STRAMU 



S6 CHARLES GRIFFIN A C0.*8 PUBUCATI0K8. 

Seventeenth Annual leeue. Handsome cloth, 7a. 6d. 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 



SCIENTIFIC AND LEABNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. 

OOXPILaD FBOM OITIOIAL BOUBOBB. 

Oemprialng {together with other Offlolal Information) U8T8 of the 
PAPER8 read during 1899 before alt theLEADIM8800IETIE8 throughout 
the Kingdom engaged In the following Departmente of Reeeareh:^ 

1 1. Sckaf GtutnUj: i^., Sodedcs oocupr- f <• IScononic Sdeaos and 

iB^tkeaiaelTwwithieTendBmnfclMtaf f 7. Mcduuuad Sdence, £Dgino«riaff, 
ScMBce, orwith ScMiioe and litarataM 



f I. NaTmlandMiliUnrSoenet. 
f 9. Agricukim and Ho 



iotady. 
I a. Marhrmatict aad Fhyact. 

%%. C^omittTy and Photi^paphT. f 10. Law. 

1 4. Geology, Geography, and liiaendogy. f ix. literatiirB. 
f Si Bktegy, mrianin g M k ioioopy tad Aar Ixa. Plyekology. 

i 13. ArduMtfegy. 

§14. liBDICINS. 

"'The Year-Book of Societies' fills a very real want." — 
Engineering, 

<< Indispensable to any one who may wish to keep himself 
abreast of the scientific work of the day." — Edinburgh Medical 
/oumaL 

" The Yeas-Book of Socwrm ia a Reooid which ought to be of the greateat uae for 
<hc arogrew of Sdenoe.*'^ Larti Pkia/mr, FJUM., JC,C»B., M,P,, Pmti-Frtsidtnt pfHU 

"It goes ahaoit without nyiag that a Handbook of this mbject will be in time 



ope of the mot generally uaefiil worka for the library or the deak.**— 7Vt# Timts* 

"""''TBSSiE'^oaSCTiOT'Toy 'wen'Te^ the 'Yea^Sook 

Leaned Societies of Great Britain and lz«laiKL'"-<Art. "Societies** in New SditiaBof 



ef the Sdentiiic and 



KacjdoiMDdia Bvitaanica/* voL xzil) 



Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Oiganization, and Conditions of Membership of the various 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Alse Copies efthe Issues following. 

The YEAR-BOOK OF SOCIETIES forms a complete index to 
THE SCIENTIFIC WORE of the "year in the various Departments. 
It is used as a ready Handbook in all our great SaENnnc 
CsNTiiKS, Museums, and Libraries throughout the Kingdom, 
and has become an indispensable book of reference to every 
one engaged in Scientific Work. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER 8TREEL STRAND. 



